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THE 

ATELIER DU LYS. 



CHAPTER I. 

HIDE AND SEEK. 



V 



The weeks which foUowed the Fête de V Être Su- 
prême quenched ail the hopes which had been raised 
by Robespierre*s apparent inclination to clemency; 
alarmed by the discontent which it excited among 
some of his coUeagues, he forgot how dangerous are 
disappointed hopes ; arrests came thicker, faster than 
ever ; at one time there was a razzia on ail that 
remained of the high magistrature ; at another, ail 
that still lingered of the Faubourg St Germain was 
swept away. On one occasion, about ten days after 
the /éU, fifty victims in the red shirt which had 
hitherto been the costume to mark assassins and parri- 
cides, perished together, nnder an accusation known 
to be false, and among them perished two whole 
familles, not one member, old or young, escaping. 
But this spectacle, instead of striking terror into 
Paris, at last called forth an indignant protest from 
the public. * It is too much ! it is atrocious ! * was 
heard on ail sides, in défiance of the danger in sym- 
VOL. II. B 
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pathîsîng wîth the condemned ; and thîs révulsion 
of feelîng was as strong among the lowest as the 
higher classes. Mîchonnet reported that a man 
known to him, a very giant of strength and stolidity, 
had laid a wager to look on without émotion, as each 
of the long file of victims moved on to lay his head 
under the knifç, and that he had never stirred a 
muscle until the last, a girl scarcely beyond childhood, 
a poor little ouvrière, arrested in a garret on the 
sîxth floor, had quietly taken her place uncalled, and 
asked the executioner gently, *Is that right, mon- 
sieur ? * and then, as the axe fell, the great strong man 
had reeled and fallen back in a dead faint, and 
so was carried home. If people like Michonnefs 
friend were thus moved, it was certain that others were 
not only shocked and scandalised, but that a re- 
action had begun. Robespierre felt it, and drew 
back, dangerous and sullen, apparently neglecting 
public affairs, scarcely showing himself at the Jaco- 
bins, absent from the Convention, but striking blow 
after blow from his den. But his power was shaken ; 
a shade of ridicule had attached îtself to his later 
speeches ; the tears, the pathos which he called to his 
aid had struck the Parisians, not as actîng — that 
would hâve been suitable, even acceptable— but as 
bad acting, which was unpardonable. His hearers 
had smîled, and his enemies had caught at the 
weapon which he had unawares put into their hands. 
It would hâve been useless to tax him with barbarity ; 
such an accusation would hâve been commonplace, 
and added to his strength rather than lessened it ; but 
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no man, standing before a Parisîan audience, however 
terrible, however admirable he may be, can make 
himself absurd with impunity. Robespierre knew it, 
and had sent Fabre d'Eglantine to the guillotine 
because he dreaded hîs pitiless mockery, but there 
were many Fabre d'Eglantines left in Paris. More- 
over, an enemy of a différent sort was mining the 
ground under his feet, whom he had unaccountably 
forgotten to behead, that Fouché, destined soon to 
rise to a bad eminence. Strange things leaked out 
through him, horrifying the devout, infuriating the 
Democrats, of blasphemous mysteries practised in the 
house of Robespierre's tool, Catherine Théos. The 
beiief spread that he was aîming at dictatorship, per- 
haps monarchy. He answered the murmurs, faint as 
yet, but gathering strength, by fresh measures to 
purge the Republic. Somehow or other, he "always 
discovered that it was of those dangerous to himself 
that the Republic required purging. The atmosphère 
gprew thicker every day with crime and horror, but 
the public, though cowed, was no longer absolutely 
dumb and passive. Events occurred so fast and 
threateningly that the coolest heads grew dizzy. The 
crimes of the Révolution seemed, as it were, to be 
represented by this one man, standing aloft, con- 
spicuous above the rest, as he had done when he took 
the topmost. seat on the mountain erected in the 
Champ de Mars. The idea unavoidably suggested 
was to cast him down. No one, not even those most 
în hîs confidence, knew how far he was aware of hîs 
danger, and no one, not even Fouché, plotting inces- 
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santly to bring it about, nor Tallien, whose hand was 
to deal the blow, nor De Pelven, carefully disen- 
tangling the threads which connected them, but 
drawing away so gently that even the Argus eyes of 
Robespierre did not detect him, foresaw how near 
the suprême moment was. 

In some respects De Pelven was following the 
same poHcy as Robespierre. He remained passive, 
awaiting the next turn in events, but he had made 
his value fully apparent to Fouché, of whose talents 
he had always had a very high opinion, and who 
looked on De Pelven as the man most likely to be 
useful to himself in future days. They had not much 
communication, but they understood one another. 

His withdrawal from a wider sphère of action gave 
De Pelven the more leisure for prosecuting the search 
which he had never dropped after Edmée. The sight 
of her exactly when he was unable to utilise it had 
lashed him into fury, and he had sought her since 
with a kind of frenzy. Sometimes he visited the 
deserted Faubourg St. Germain and the Chaussée 
d*Antin, where grass began to grow in the streets, and 
between the pavement of the courtyards of empty 
hôtels ; sometimes he spent hours in the maze of little 
streets round the Cité, watching, enquiring, observîng 
the Windows, maddened with baffled endeavours, and 
growing more absorbed in the search each day that it 
lasted, but never again seeing the dark soft eyes 
which had dilated with terror at the sight of him or 
the face which had blanched as he looked on it. Nor, 
for a long tîme, did he succeed in what he almost 
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equally desîred to do — îdentifying Isnard. Edmée's 
real danger lay there, and he was too acute not to fix 
on this point and concentrate his efforts on ît His 
searches for her were in obédience to the fierce craving 
to find her for himself, but it was Isnard whom he 
looked to as furnishing the due to her retreat. To 
find a man whose name, dwelling, and profession were 
alike unknown seemed unhopeful, but De Pelven had 
a well-founded belief in the power of will, patience, 
and the secret police at his disposai, and felt certain 
that ère long he should learn ail three. 

Edmée could not know from what quarter danger 
threatened her, but she had been inclined to believe 
that some misfortune must fall upon her to expiate 
the sin, however involuntarily, of having been présent 
at the blasphemous Fête of the Être Suprême. As 
days passed, however, and nothing happened, the 
impression wore off, and her nervous fears yielded to 
the delight which sprang from an idea brought home 
from the very spectacle which she felt it a sin to hâve 
seen. 

It was just then the fashion to carry large paper 
fans ; she had noticed dozens furled and unfurled 
while she stood looking on, and her artistic eye had 
been not only displeased by the unadorned surface, 
but scandalised by the waste of so much paper which 
might hâve been used for drawing on. Meditating 
later on this, it occurred to her that the fans might be 
covered with wreaths and groups. The thought gave 
her that thrill of joy known to the discoverer, whether 
of a world or a new thought, and she hastened to 
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communîcate ît to Mademoiselle de St. Aîgnan and 
Balmat, who was much taken with the îdea, but told 
her that she would be more lîkely to hît public taste 
by groups of figures than by flowers alone. Her 
natural bent was for flower-paîntîng, but she could 
draw figures with sufficîent facility to make it a 
pleasure to her; besides, they could be garlanded 
with flowers. Balmat suggested subjects from * Paul 
et Virginie/ and the poems of Ossian, just then the 
rage in Paris, where they were hailed as * so primitive/ 
and admiréd with unquestioning faith and enthusiasm ; 
ail David's pupils studied them rapturously, except, 
indeed, Balmat, who could not admire them, but was 
ashamed of himself, and borrowed a copy for Edmée 
from his fellow-pupil, Maurice Quai, who had intro- 
duced them into the atelier. Edmée and Made- 
moiselle de St. Aignan were enraptured, and though 
Balmat's inveterate good sensé rendered him unable 
to agrée with their praises, he heartily admired the 
resuit of Edmée's study of the poems, even on such 
an ungrateful material as her green paper fans, and 
found a large shop ready to buy as many as she could 
fumish. To her great joy she was now able to put 
aside her embroidery for her brush ; it was not, indeed, 
quite what she would hâve chosen, but still it was 
painting, and sometimes she had time for more serious 
work on canvas. Edmée needed nothing to make 
her art dearer, but Mademoiselle de St Aignan had 
unawares made it more precious than ever by her 
casual mention of Alain*s love of painting, derived 
from his mother, who had Italian blood in her veins, 
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and many tastes inherited from Italy. It had always 
been a matter of regret to her that her husband had 
shown a narrow and marked aversion to hîs son*s 
pursuing the study of art seriously, though it had 
never occurred to her, any more than to him, that it 
was possible for a man of birth and fortune to pursue 
it as a profession. The taste which Edmée had 
always shown from her earliest childhood for painting 
had much pleased her, and she had forwarded and 
encouraged it to the utmost, little guessing that one 
day the girFs talent would be the means of support- 
ing not only herself, but one of the family to which 
she owed her first lessons in art. That Alain should 
perhaps be working like herself made a sweet and 
secret bond between Edmée and her young husband, 
of which she often thought, as she bent over her 
colours with looks which grew happîer every day, now 
that she could retum to her true calling. She did 
not earn much, but daily bread was secure, not only 
for herself, but what she thought more of, for Made- 
moiselle de St. Aignan, and she delighted in the task 
which gaîned it. Perhaps no happier condition could 
hâve been found. Balmat brought her flowers ; some- 
times she went to the Marché aux Fleurs and îndulged 
herself in combining a bouquet ; often Madame Amat, 
grateful for the kindness shown when her husband 
was ill, begged some choice blossom from a brother, 
who had a large garden, once belonging to some 
noble,^ now the property of the nation, from which he 
rented it. Even Michonnet would occasionally bring 
home a huge armful of leaves and flowers, with the 
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Ipest of intentions, and the least possible perception of 
what could be of any use, and Madelon took a lively 
înterest in everything which Edmée produced, ad- 
miring with enthusiasm equally unfailing and un- 
critical. 

* It is only too good to last ! * Edmée would say. 
* Oh, if only nothing would ever liappen again ! ' a 
sentiment in which Mademoiselle de St. Aignan was 
very far from concurring. Her hankering after De 
Pelven was the thorn in Edmée*s new-born peace. It 
was less the straitened circumstances than the inaction 
which tried her. Since her father*s death she had led 
a very independent life, allowing herself to be account- 
able to no one, and enjoying unfettered dominion over 
her little kingdom at Mortemart. Besides this she 
had cultîvated and literary tastes, and none of thèse 
could be satisfied in her présent life, where socîety 
did not exist, and literature could only be obtained 
through the very questionable library where books 
were to be hîred from a marrîed priest, who had 
settled at the corner of the street, and adopted this 
means of eking out a livelihood. The novels of that 
day were not such as anyone with a grain of self- 
respect could read, and he had little else on his 
shelves. Mademoiselle de St. Aignan would not own 
it, but life was very dull to her. Edmée*s painting 
was her chief resource, and she could stand by watch- 
îng her at work, and recalling anecdotes such as Edmée 
loved to hear. The little figure-pièces from * Paul and 
Virginia' were especial favourites with her, for she 
had known Bernardin de St. Pierre in a visit to Paris. 
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* I was hère wîth your godmother in '87/ she said once, ' 
as she looked over Edmée, who was desîgning the 
lost children, discovered in the forest, and brought 
home by rejoicing negroes. ' We had corne with my 
brother, who had some lawsuit to see after, whîch, 
thanks to her relations, we gained . . . We knew 
Vemet — Joseph, I mean ; he was seventy-three that 
year, and nevertheless he sent twelve pictures to the 
Salon ! We went more than once to his studio, and I 
recollect seeing a painting, just begun, of Virginie's 
shipwreck ; one saw, however, that the hand was losîng 
its skill. He told us how he had hindered Bernardin 
from throwing the manuscript into the fire. He had 
read it aloud in Madame Necker*s salon^ and she 
had fidgeted ail the while, Buffon only looked at his 
watch, Thomas went to sleep, M. Necker smiled 
sarcastically ... in short, ît was a failure, and the 
poor author, then unknown to famé, was in despair.' 

* A failure ! " Paul and Virginia " a failure ! ' 

* Even so, child ; it was a novelty, and sometimes, 
when a novelty is good for anything, it requires 
courage frankly to admire it. You pledge yourself, 
as it were, for its success. " Read it to me while I 
paint," Vernet said, but soon he could not paint, he 
could only listen. " Publish ! publish ! " he cried, and 
we ail know the verdict which has since been passed 
on the little chef d* œuvre! 

Mademoiselle de St. Aignan possessed in perfec- 
tion the delightful art de raconter, Edmée was 
never wearied of her réminiscences, and looked up 
now with a question intended to lead her on, when 
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the words were arrested on her lîps by hearing some- 
one dashing up the stairs, the door was flung open, 
and as hastily shut, as Isnard rushed in, breathless. 

' Hide me . . . find some place to conceal me ! ' he 
crîed, holding the door fast, and looking round like a 
hunted animal. 

* Heavens ! what has happened ? ' exclaimed Ma- 
demoiselle de St. Aignan ; * who are you, monsieur, 
and what can we do for you } * 

* It is M. Isnard, aunt, who helped to brîng you 
hère . . . whom I met on the day of that fearful fétel 
saîd Edmée, rising in great alarm. 

*Yes, yes, and ît is owîng to that day, to that 
meeting, I am in thîs danger. That bloodhound 
Pelven has had his eye on me ; he thinks to find you 
through me ... I hâve been watched and dogged, I 
knew it . . . Laure has sent me word. I had a message 
just now to bid me not come home ... as I turned the 
corner of this street I saw two men in wait for me, and 
barely gave them the slip. It is you who hâve brought 
me into thîs danger, you must hide me ! ' 

He seemed frantic with terror, unable to lîsten, 
unable to hear reason. 

* Alas, monsieur, how can we ! — look round, there 
îs not a place to conceal anyone,' said Mademoiselle 
de St. Aignan, looking at the bare room. 

* There is a wardrobe ! ' he answered, springîng to 
the doors of the tall pièce of fumiture, and pullîng 
them violently open. 

* It would be the first place searched. If we owed 
you no gratitude, we should assuredly gladly help 
anyone in distress, but see — how can we ?' 
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He did not listen. It is for you that I am în 
danger, save me, you must save me ! ' he repeated, 
and then, as steps were heard comîng, he rushed to 
the window, ready to fling himself out to certain 
death. 

* It is Madelon, it is only our propriétaire^^ ex 
claimed Edmée, and he understood enough to draw 
back, though his look and manner alarmed the two 
defenceless women even more than the danger which 
he had brought them into. Madelon had heard hîm 
fly upstairs, and was come to see who had entered so 
unceremoniously. Edmée told her how things stood. 

* Isnard . . . my nephew has spoken of him,' said 
she. * Yes, yes, I understand, he has got into trouble 
like other people. Well, we must do what we can ; 
I hid two people before you came, in this very room, 
and I daresay he will not be the last. Hère, help me, 
citoyen fugitive ; move out this wardrobe ; we must 
get it back as we can. Do you see,' as Isnard, 
calmed by the ready offer of a refuge, obeyed her, 
* there is a deep doorway ? No one would suspect it, 
and I will not say that it is luxurious to live in ît, 
since you can only stand upright, but first one priest, 
then another, were very glad to be there during the 
days of September. If you are willing to run the risk, 
I am, mesdames/ 

* My good Madelon ! that we are ! ' 

* Make haste, then, monsieur ; I think I hear 
vîsitors downstairs, already, who may not be welcome 
to you. Luckily my husband is out, and Michonnet 
is discreet. Ah, they know him ; they are questioning 
him ... no matter.' 
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The wardrobe was scarcely in its place before tiie 
gens-d'armes entered. They observed the troubled 
faces of Edmée and Mademoiselle de St. Aîgnan sus- 
piciously. * Your cartes civiles^ citoyennes ? * they 
asked. The cartes civiles were unexceptionably correct. 
It had never been difficult to procure forged ones, as 
many Royalists, who haunted the Palais Royal, and 
drank and gamed and conspired there, knew veiy 
well, but the gens-d'armes were satisfied, only asking, 
' What was the noise we heard just now t ' 

* The citoyenne hère moved her table for a better 
light/ answered Madelon, promptly. 

One of the men had a turn for botany, apparently. 
He stood looking with approval at Edmée's flowers, 
and then coolly took up her painting, and called his 
comrade's attention to the little half-finished group of 
figures. 

'Perhaps, citizen, you know the story.?* said 
Mademoiselle de St. Aignan, amiably, * the little book 

of Bernardin ' she stopped herself just in time 

before adding the forbidden de St. Pierre. 

* Bernardin } he speaks in our section ; he is a good 
patriot ; you mean the shoemaker of whom every- 
one has heard } our great orator,* said the man, evi- 
dently flattered. * I did not know that he had written 
a book, but no doubt it is he. What is ît about .^ ' 

Mademoiselle de St. Aignan found herself called 
on to raconter unexpectedly. She did so with 
spirit, which delighted the gens-d'armes and Madelon, 
and amazed Edmée, trembling lest Isnard should 
betray his hiding-place by some sound. 
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'Thank you, citoyenne, it is as good as hearîng 
Bernardin speak. What a pity you cannot corne and 
make speeches at our section ; l'U answer for it you 
would be listened to ! — So Bernardin wrote that book 
. . . what a wonderful man he îs T 

* Perhaps it was a relation/ said Mademoiselle de 
St. Aignan, suppressing a laugh with difficulty. 

'The poor little girl !* said the man, and there 
were tears in his eyes, * if I had been there I would 
hâve got her somehow safe to land, whether she liked 
or not. I will tell my wife that story, and our next 
girl shall be called Virginie, that*s settled. See, 
Antoine, thèse are good patriots, they read Bemardin's 
books, and the little one makes very pretty pictures 
a}>out them. I should like that fan myself.' 

* It îs at your service, citizen,' said Edmée, and he 
opened and shut it with great satisfaction, while his 
companion, who had had no cadeaUy looked discontented, 
and observed, * By their faces when we came in one 
would hâve said they had half-a-dozen aristocrats in 
hîding, and it îs I who say so.' 

*But, citizen, ail of your profession are not so 
polite as you ; we could not tell that we should hâve 
such agreeable visitors,' said Mademoiselle de St. 
Aignan. 

* That is very true, and we are losing time while 
the rascal we are after runs further,' said the happy 
possessor of the fan. 

' I should like to look in the cupboard first,' said 
hîs ally, throwing the doors open. 

* Why, a cat could not hide there . . . come, I say.' 
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* But there may be someone behînd it.' 

He gave a pull ; Madelon advanced — * Take care, 
citîzen, let me help you ; you will pinch your fingers 
thus.* 

Perhaps she cohtrived that it should be so ; at ail 
events, he drew back, shaking his fingers with a malé- 
diction on the wardrobe. 

' Hère, let me look ; nothing, as I thought/ said 
the other man ; * but we hâve not searched overhead 
yet/ 

He dragged his companign oflf, nursîng his fingers. 
No one spoke untîl the men were heard comîng 
down from Balmat's empty room, and examînîng the 
Amats. Then they looked at each other, with un- 
speakable relief. Theîr hearts sank agaîn as the door 
opened, and the first of the gens-d*armes looked în, but 
ît was only to say, ' Good day, citoyennes, it is ail 
right — a fan makes a good screen sometimes ! ' 

He laughed and ran downstairs after his com- 
panion. They did not know whether he had only 
said ît to frighten them, or if he had purposely shut 
his eyes. In any case the danger was over for tiie 
time. They released Isnard, who came out of his 
niche as cool as he had before been unnerved. ' So 
far so good,' he said ; ' in a few days I shall be able 
to dispose of myself elsewhere ; until then, ladies, I 
must accept your kind hospitality ; no doubt that 
^ood Balmat will give me a bed at night* 

'Will not Laure be anxîous.?' Edmée could not 
help asking. 

* I suppose so. It cannot be helped.* 
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' But she may be in danger ' — Edmée could not 
forget the gay and smilîng gîrl, and felt for her more 
th^in it seemed Isnard did ; but now he flashed into 
the fierceness which underlay hîs surface nonchalance. 
' If anyone hurt a haïr of her head I will hâve hîs life/ 
he answered. 

* It was by her you were wamed ? * asked Made- 
moiselle de St Aignan, startled by the fury expressed 
in every line of hîs plastic features ; ' you do not know 
what has become of her ? ' 

* How should I ? I could only thînk of myself/ 

* Exactly/ she murmured, observing him with a 
curîous little smile, and afterwards she said to Edmée, 
' That young man îs dangerous, and he is utterly 
selfish ; if he loves it is because the thing loved 
belongs to himself ; he is his own first thought' 

Isnard showed. no anxiety during the three days 
which he remained either about himself, or Laure, or 
the inconvenience and danger which hîs présence 
brought upon his hostesses. He considered that he 
had paid his quota to ill luck, and could not be 
called on to pay tribute again for a long time to come, 
and his faith in his good fortune entirely revived. He 
made himself charmingly agreeable, but testified no 
gratitude to anyone, nor did he think it worth while 
to apologise to Balmat for taking possession of hîs 
bed. It was, indeed, a feature of the times that people 
were continually found ready to risk their lives for 
strangers whose very names were unknown to them, 
but usually a little more gratitude was shown than 
Isnard displayed. No one beyond the few in the 
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secret suspected hîs présence, but hîs entertaîners 
never were free from the fear of another domicilîary 
vîsît, and Madelon was much afraid of any hint of the 
matter reaching Père Crocq, who might babble ît ail 
out when he had had too much wine ; and when at 
last Isnard departed, with some graceful thânks, they 
ail breathed a great deal freer, howevergood company 
they had found him. 
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CHAPTER IL 

THE NINTH OF THERMIDOR. 

* So that îs the great poet of our insular neighbours ! * 
saîd Mademoiselle de St. Aîgnan, with some wonder 
and a tinge of contempt, as she laid down a volume 
of Letourneur's translation of Shakspeare which 
Balmat had somewhere borrowed, and took great 
delight in. * I never suppôsed that our good Balmat 
was a very critical judge, but still, from his enthusîasm, 
I expected better things. One would not look for 
the polish, the grâce of a Corneille or a Racine, but 
I could not hâve conceived such breaches of the 
unities, such vulgar personages on the scène, such as 
one might meet with in any street .... three old 
women capering round a pot ; grave-diggers jesting 
over their work — it is unimaginable ! But among the 
blind a one-eyed man is king, and probably the 
English hâve no great poets like ours. Where can 
that Balmat be } we hâve not seen him ail day, and I 
had asked him to share our suppen' 

' Did you ! ' said Edmée, with some alarm, as she 
placed on the table the one dish which she had pre- 
pared, and the coffee made of dried peas, sweetened 
with honey, which formed the usual supper of many 

VOL. II. C 
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whose means were far less restrîcted than theirs, for 
nothing was more dangerous than to be guilty of 
' luxury ; ' and luxury, being a comparative term just 
then, meant what at another would hâve been called 
bare necessaries. 

* There îs abundance, ma bonne amiCy you need not 
disquiet yourself. Surely, he will corne. Do you think 
the poor fellow always has enough to eat ? ' 

* I often fear not, dear aunt ; certainly at one time 
he did not, until he gave part of the day to watch- 
makîng, and he actually left David's atelier because 
he could not afford the twelve francs a month which 
the pupils pay, but David found ît out, and told him 
to retum.' 

* And our Swiss was not too proud ? * 

' Oh no, he is too sensible for that, and he is far 
from the only one of the sixty pupils taught gratis. 
He will himself do as much for others later, if he suc- 
ceed, and he says that his duty now is to accept help, 
since he cannot do without it.' 

* There we hâve the Swiss, the plebeian,' said 
Mademoiselle de St. Aignan ; * it is ail very right, 
very right indeed, but where a Frenchman would talk 
of honour, our Balmat always speaks of duty. Hâve 
you not observed ît } * 

'Yes/ said Edmée, but not as if she concurred 
heartily in the criticism ; * it seems to me that duty is 
a grand thîng if it can make a man so persevering and 
patient as Balmat. How I hope he will succeed ! 
How hard he works ! I heard him go out at five this 
moming to his anatomy class.* 
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* And where were you ? ' 

* At work/ she admitted, laughing. * I was so afraîd 
that the flowers which Madelon brought me yesterday 
would fade, that I could hardly sleep for longing for 
daylight ; besides, there were those fans and screens 
to finîsh, so that time had to be made.* 

* You labour as hard as Balmat himself, my child !' 

* It is such happiness ! especially when one feels 
that one is getting on, which he hardly ever does, 
poor fellow! Just think — he goes several tîmes a 
week to an anatomy class from five to eight ; he puts 
a roU in his pocket, and eats it on his way to the 
Louvre, where he paints ail the rest of the morning ; 
then watchmaking — his friends let him corne for 
half-day*s work ; of an evening he studies perspective, 
and ail Décadi he labours in his corner of the Augustin 
cloîster, and he calls that his holiday ! * 

' But it is impossible that he should not make pro- 
gress, unless he has altogether a passion malheuretise 
for painting ! ' 

* He does, but the effort of imagining a composition 
îs so great that it is always discouraging and depress- 
îng to him, and colour always seems to baffle him. 
David says that he has a really original way of seeing 
and rendering things, but that his colouring is cold 
and poor, and it is true, that is the sad part of it ! 
But where can he be ? ' 

* AU the men of the house are absent ; Crocq has 

not come in, I know, for Madelon is, as she would say 

herself, as ill-tempered as a red ass, and Amat is still 

absent — so is Michonnet/ 

c 2 
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' There must be some reason for ît ; what can be 
happening ? And it seems strange not to know at 
ail whether Isnard ' 

* Hush!' said Mademoiselle de St. Aignan, turnîng 
pale, and Edmée stood motionless with terror, as they 
heard the heavy tramp in the street which genefally 
announced a domiciliary vîsit. They held their breath ; 
the steps went on. * Only the patrol/ each whispered, 
and with a simultaneous impulse they clasped each 
other close. Madelon was heard coming upstaîrs to 
.say that there was an order from the police that every 
house should be illuminated. 

* But why ? It is a long time since we had such 
an order. What does it mean ?* 

* I know not . . . some nonsense of the Convention 
. . . It seems that there îs a tohu bohu in the city, but 
I know nothing about it If you open the wîndow 
you can hear for yourselves.* 

Edmée did so, and a deep suUen hum was audible^ 
above which rose the roll of drums and ominous clang 
of the tocsin. 

' Heavens ! they are beatîng the générale ! the 
tocsin is ringing! how was it we did not hear it 
sooner } * exclaimed Mademoiselle de St. Aignan, în 
great agitation. * What can be happening } ' 

*Perhaps another massacre in the prisons/ said 
Madelon, who, being thoroughly out of humour, was 
înclined to suggest the most gloomy possibilities she 
could. * Crocq was talking yesterday — but I never 
lîsten to what he says — and Michonnet too ; he de- 
clared that Robespierre had been accused of wantîng 
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to be King instead of Capet — I daresay it was true, 
for where there are slaves a tyrant is never long 
away.* 

* Is it— can it be true ? If that belief hâve spread 
he stands on the edge of his grave ! ' said Mademoiselle 
de St. Aignan, instantly perceiving how tremendous 
would be the effect of such an accusation. 

' I know not/ answered Madelon, with provoking 
indifférence ; * however that may be, it will not bring 
Crocq home earlier from the estatninety I suppose.' 

* But listen, only listen, aunt ! * cried Edmée, who 
had been leaning from the window, regardless of the 
night air, which nearly blew out the candies, set there 
in obédience to the police orders. 'Hear how the 
noise is increasing ; it is like great waves of sound 
from every part of the city, and there — there — surely 
that can be nothing but cannon and ammunition- 
waggons rolling past the end of the street ! Oh, if 
we could but see ! ' 

* Certainly something very strange is happening,' 
said Madelon, roused out of her ill humour ; * none of 
our men hâve come in^ even Balmat, who is more 
regular than a clock, and — faces at every window, 
now, do you see, and before I came up there was a 
stîr . . . but what numbers begin to run down the 
street ! What can it be ? ' 

* What can it be } ' repeated Mademoiselle de St. 
Aîgnan, and the timîd voice of their fellow-lodger, 
Madame Amat, echoed the question, as she came in, 
wîth a child in her arms, and two more clinging to 
her skirts, and ail the pale, anxious faces now crowd- 
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îng to every wîndow and door seemed to ask the 
same question, but the habituai fear in which every- 
one lîved, the caution taught by the tîmes was such 
that not a single remark was exchanged across the 
narrow street, and ail looked and listened in silence, 
or said a few words only audible to their own families. 

* There îs Balmat ! * Edmée exclaimed, feelîng as 
îf he brought safety with him, but the flickerîng light 
of the candies showed his face so pale and agitated 
that they stood in terror, and only Madelon could ask, 
^ What îs goîng on in the town ? Is there danger ? ' 

* God knows what wîll happen,* he answered, in a 
trembling voice ; * hâve you, then, heard nothing ? do 
you not know that Robespierre was accused in the 
Convention to-day ? the scène was frightful, they 
say ; he tried to get a hearing ; they would not 
listen ; the président rang his bell and shouted for 
silence every time he began to speak ; they howled 
and roared against him like madmen ; Thuriot told 
him that the blood of Danton was choking him, when 
his voice failed — then Henriot, hearing of his danger, 
gallops vith the gend'armerie to deliver him ; the 
guard at the Tuileries meet them with their bayonets ; 
then the Commune rise up for Robespierre, arrest the 
messengers from the Convention, and hâve twenty- 
six cannon dragged to the Place de Grève . . . Robes- 
pierre is in the Hôtel de Ville, with his brother, and 
Coffinhal and Couthon, and I know not whom be- 
sides ; ail his adhérents are gathered in the square, 
over two thousand' — he stopped breathless. The 
Street below now resounded with steps runnîng by. 
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and altemate shouts of ' Vîve la Convention ! ' ' À bas 
la Convention ! ' * Vive la Commune ! ' from opposing 
factions, but no one stopped to dispute ; the battle was 
to be fought out elsewhere ; ail hurried on to the Place 
de Grève. 

' Is ît possible ! ' said Mademoiselle de St. Aignan, 
pale with awe. *A11 this since this moming, and 
perhaps before to-morrow this monster may be over- 
thrown ! ' 

*Ah, there is Amat!' cried the wife, whose 
thoughts had been ail the while with her husband, 
and she ran out to meet him, presently retuming for 
a moment to say, * Henriot is haranguing the Garde 
Nationale on the Place du Carousel ; if they listen to 
him ail is lost — the Convention must perish/ and then 
she hurried back, vainly trying to persuade her hus- 
band not to go out again. 

* Let us go up on the roof; we can see thence ail 
over the Place de Grève/ said Madelon ; and they fol- 
lowed, scrambling through a trap-door, to a flat part 
of the roof, where they clustered, gazing over the 
city, whose towers and dômes rose dark into the sky, 
though the houses were fuU of lights, and torches 
flitted up and down the streets, shedding a yellow, 
wavering light on the river, on the dark masses of 
men moving alông the quaiSy and on the serried crowd 
round the Hôtel de. Ville, where cannonîers were 
standing with lighted matches by their guns, and the 
gleam of the torches mingled with the cold, pale 
starlîght showed bristlîng pikes and bayonets, and 
the desperate and haggard faces of the rabble 
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gathered to défend theîr chief, while from every 
quarter of the city the tramp of innumerable feet 
came nearer and nearer to the attack. On the Place 
du Carousel Henriot was desperately appealing to the 
National Guard, only to read in their sullen silence 
that Robespierre's fate was sealed, and that of his 
friends with it. From unknown hiding-places, Royal- 
îsts who had been lurking in daily fear for their lives 
crept out, and urged on the populace against the 
Hôtel de Ville, while even more powerful was the 
stimulus supplied by the fears and supplications of 
fathers and mothers, husbands and wives, who had 
relations among the io,(X)0 prisoners awaiting death 
in the prisons. With one of those tremendous, incon- 
ceivable révulsions which characterise Paris, Robes- 
pierre and ail belonging to him suddenly became 
the objects of universal exécration ; to seize him, to 
destroy, annihilate him and his party the cry of the 
throng pouring out to crush the insurgents in the 
Place de Grève. What would happen next ! The 
first shot, nay, a mère nothing, the opening of at win- 
dow, the lighting of a torch, and the troops of the 
Convention and the friends of Robespierre would be 
at each other's throats, and Paris deluged with blood, 
perhaps sacked and burned. On every roof where 
foot could stand spectators were clustering, gazing 
towards the Place de Grève, in breathless silence, too 
anxious for words. The heads of the advancing 
columns were seen debouching on the square ; they 
paused ; neither side dared fire the first shot, and a 
deep, brief silence, more awful and intense than any 
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Sound, ensued. It was broken — suddenly, unex- 
pectedly — by a cry of ' Vive la Convention ! ' from the 
midst of the insurgent ranks, raised none knew by 
whom, but the effect was décisive ; a roar of applause 
from the Government troops drowned ail token of 
dissent from the Robespierrists ; another silence fol- 
lowed, interrupted this time by a single voice, ad- 
dressing the insurgents, and audible in the deep hush 
ail over the square. Those on the roofs strained their 
ears in vain ; they could only see that there was a 
fluctuating, uncertain movement round the Hôtel de 
Ville, as if friends and foes were mingling, whether 
peaceably or not none could tell, it was ail a dark, 
surging mass. 

* The cannon are not fired,' murmured Edmée. 

That was ail which they were sure of ; the shouts 
and cries mîght be those of joy or anger. The hun- 
dreds of anxious eyes bent on the square could see 
nothing for many minutes but the heaving crowd ; 
after a time it seemed thinner; there were empty 
spaces hère and there, and though the cannon re- 
mained, those of the insurgents facing the guns 
brought up by the Garde Nationale, the gunners had 
disappeared. Madelon ran downstairs to see if Crocq 
had returned, and try to hear what was happening ; 
the others stood watching until convinced that they 
could see nothing which would tell them anything 
more, and wearied out, they went back to their 
rooms, but no one in the Maison Crocq, or in hun- 
dreds of other houses in Paris, went to bed that 
night. At daybreak Balmat went out, promîsing to 
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retum soon, and Michonnet came în, to find hîmself 
înstantly surrounded by ail the înhabîtants of the 
house, demanding news of the nîghf s events. From 
hîm they gathered more or less of the arrest of 
Robespierre, the terrible scène when the Garde 
Nationale seized hîm and his friends în the Hôtel 
de Ville, and that they were now in the Conciergerie 
awaiting sentence of death. For a moment no one 
could speak ; then a sort of shriek of mîngled joy 
and fear , escaped every lip, embraces, kisses, tears, 
broken words followed, a scène of confusion, grati- 
tude, almost incredulous rapture, such as was being 
enacted ail over Paris, as if everyone felt his own life 
and that of his best-beloved given back, when be- 
yond hope of reprieve ; Paris only recognised the 
întensîty of îts terror by the intensity of îts relief, 
but mîngled with ail was a sort of incredulous 
amazement that such a thing was possible as that 
Robespierre could be thus cast down. 'How art 
thou fallen, O Lucifer, son of the moming ! * was the 
thought in every heart, and each would tum and ask 
hîs neighbour if indeed it were true, and shed tears 
of rapture at the assurance that it was so, that the 
death-day of the tyrant was come — that tyrant whom 
their own hands had set up. Ail Paris was în the 
streets, from adjacent Windows, from roof-tops mes- 
sages were telegraphed to the prisons, whose înmates 
had watched în terror ail through the evenîng and 
nîght, believîng themselves about to be murdered, 
and' now flocked to the Windows, scarcely able to 
believe that it was Robespierre, not theniselves, whose 
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last hour had corne, reading the altered condition of 
things in the humbled, downcast air of their gaolers, 
and in the glad faces which looked at them from 
without, some of friends, some of strangers, but ail 
gratulatory alike. Meanwhile Robespierre, mute, im- 
passive, giving no sign of pain either from tortured 
mind or shattered body, awaited the death which 
his less stoical companions were trembling to meet. 
Neither as they passed through the streets, more 
thronged and by a more exulting crowd than even 
when Louis Seize went to his death, nor when, last of 
the condemned, he left the cart for the scaffold, did he 
show any émotion ; only once his eye glanced round, 
when a man standing near murmured, * Yes, Robes- 
pierre, there is a God ! ' Physical agony wrung one 
cry from him as the executioner roughly snatched 
away the handkerchief which bound the jaw shattered 
by a brutal shot from a Garde in the Hôtel de Ville, 
otherwise the stoic Republican died as he had lived, 
calm, immovable, terrible. And Paris, mad with joy, 
rushed forth for what was called a manifestation pro- 
menatoire, and in the evening thronged to the théâ- 
tres, to see Armida, with Télémaque for the ballet, at 
the Opéra, or the Combat of Thermopylae in the Cité. 
So ended the gth of Thermidor. 
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CHAPTER III. 

LAURE. 

' Say what you will, I cannot understand it/ said 
Mademoiselle de St. Aîgnan. ' Robespierre îs dead, 
and hîs friends are dead too, or în hiding — you admit 
that, and yet power seems only to hâve passed from 
one set of assassins to another ! Whatever anyone 
may say, the Révolution was founded on truth and 
justice ; it taught brotherhood and equal rights for ail 
men, it swept away the abuses of centuries, and yet 
it has come to this ! What rivers of blood hâve been 
shed, and what crimes committed in the name of 
Liberty ! To be sure, we mîght say that of Chris- 
tianity, or anything else with whîch men hâve to do ; 
but now we seem to hâve got the déluge without the 
ark or the dove ! Poor Liberty ! she was married 
to the Révolution in '89 ; but there was a speedy 
divorce, for incompatibility d'humeur^ I suppose. 
Well, well, go away, child ; you hâve your screens 
and fans to take to Bantain*s ; do not let me keep 
you.' 

Edmée kissed her and went out, and Mademoiselle 
de St. Aignan sat ruminating an idea which had sud- 
denly occurred to her, Presently she did what she 
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had never attempted since comîng to the Maison 
Crocq — went out of it; and when Edmée returned 
she found with great alarm an empty room, and no 
nçws of the absentée, except that Madelon said she 
had heard someone go out, but could not leave the 
pieds de mouton à la poulotte which she was cooking 
to see who it was. Edmée could do nothing ; Balmat 
was at the atelier y and she could not possibly seek him 
among threescore unmannerly students, nor indeed 
could he hâve gone in search of Mademoiselle de St. 
Aignan, since no one knew whither she had gone, 
though an explanation of hef absence occurred to 
Edmée which increased her trépidation ; it might be 
that she had settled the vexed question whether any 
communication were to be held with De Pelven by 
going to see him. In the first boundless relief of 
Robespierre's death ail danger had seemed over, but 
Balmat, looking on with the dispassionate clear- 
sightedness of a foreigner, unconcerned with what 
was happening, thought otherwise, and the event 
proved him right ; the Jacobins were as dangerous as 
ever, and though they released those who were in 
prison on the Qth of Thermidor, they replaced them 
with others, and when the tide of oppression and 
bloodshed seemed retreating, a great wave would 
sweep up over the whole shore, and carry every- 
thing away with it. The confusion in the country was 
greater than ever, and it was increased by Royalist 
plots, and the vengeance, stealthy in Paris, open in the 
east of France, which they were taking on their ene- 
mies. Strange rumours began to spread of a secret 
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socîety formed among them under the name of the 
Compagnons de Jéhu, bound to put to death every 
Jacobin who fell înto their hands, and diligences were 
constantly stopped and robbed by men whose air and 
dress showed them to be of the upper classes. Edmée 
could not guess how ail this would affect De Pelven, 
but she knew that to come again into contact with hîm 
could bring nothing but trouble and péril. She waited 
in încreasing anxiety, until her fears were partially dis- 
pelled by hearing Mademoiselle de St. Aignan's step. 
She came in, looking tired, excited, half amused, ac- 
companied by Isnard, who bowed to Edmée, sayîng, 
* We hâve not met since the fall of the monster. I 
hâve been occupied in composing his epitaph : 

Passant, ne pleure pas son sort, 
Car s'il vivait tu serais mort \ 

Do you approve ? ' 

* Ah, monsieur, how I thank you for having brought 
home my dear aunt safely ! ' cried Edmée, too glad to 
see Mademoiselle de St. Aignan safe to attend to what 
he said. ' Where hâve you been ? ' 

' On a little business of my own, ma charmante* 
said Mademoiselle de St. Aignan, smiling to see how 
strongly Isnard's vanity was piqued by the neglect 
which his wit met with. He stood gloomy, like a 
sulky chîld. * After you went I had nothing spécial to 
do, so I bethought myself of visiting my cousin.' 

' Dear aunt ! how could you > And you hâve seen 
him.?' 

' No, he has quitted Paris.' 

* Quitted Paris } Are you sure } * 
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' So hîs propriétaire says. Hîs apartment îs to let ; 
he has gone to Poitou, where his family live, or dîd 
live; 

* The Robespierrists are tasting what they made 
others taste so long/ said Isnard, suddenly and 
savagely. 

* Citer monsieur y you are mistaken if you think De 
Pelven was an adhèrent of Robespierre ; he was 
nothingofthe kînd, and I, who know the man, answer 
for ît Robespierre was never wîdely popular, as 
Mirabeau was, for instance ; but his adhérents were ail 
fanatics, and that gave them enormous strength. De 
Pelven was no fanatic ; it was not in him. If he did 
good or dîd evîl, it was coldly, and without lovîng ît/ 

' Anyhow, he and I hâve a long account to settle ; 
he wîll yet repent that he ever heard my name/ said 
Isnard, in the same tragical, gloomy manner, at 
which Mademoiselle de St. Aîgnan shrugged her 
shoulders. 

'But what dîd you do, aunt? where dîd you go ?' 
' I walked a lîttle way — yes, I actually did ! ' said 
Mademoiselle de St. Aîgnan, triumphant in her own 
darîng. * Presently I saw a fiacre^ and hired ît ; but 
I had not drîven half a mile when I cpnfess I wished 
myself at home, for some forty or fifty viragoes rushed 
upon ît — ît seems that the driver had the misfortune 
to be husband of one of thèse mégères — ordering him 
to stop and take as many of them as it would hold to 
the Convention. I assure you ît was not agreeable to 
be surrounded by furies howlîng and shouting for 
bread and the Constitution of '93. I fuUy expected 
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to see our Lafarge among them, and then, Heaven 
knows what would hâve happened ! There was nothîng 
for it but to get out ; luckily they paid no attention to 
me, and I was not far from De Pelven's old résidence, 
and there stood monsieur in conversation with the 
concierge ; it seems he had business with De Pelven. 
She looked with curiosity at Isnard, but he volunteered 
no explanation beyond repeating, 

*Yes, I told you we two had an account to 
settle ! • 

* Then you escorted my aunt back hère, monsieur ? 
Ah, dear aunt, you hâve made me terribly anxious ! * 

*You see, ma bonne', said Mademoiselle de St. 
Aignan, half apologetically, * I wanted to ask De Pel- 
ven if there be any hope of recovering my poor little 
estate at Mortemart ; monsieur hère says no, I am sorry 
to say ; it must hâve been confiscated as bien d'émigré^ 
which seems hard, I must say ; and then, again, it is 
only through De Pelven that I see any means of com- 
municating with my nephew. He might get the Che- 
valières name rayé, so that he might retum. If you 
hear of M. de Pelven's being in Paris, you wîll not fail 
to let me know, monsieur ? ' 

*I will not fail,' answered Isnard, with a jarring 
laugh, which made Mademoiselle de St. Aignan draw 
herself up displeased. 

*And you, monsieur.^ you are no longer in danger.^ 
we hâve frequently wondered what had become of 
you } ' said Edmée, and then she added, in a lower 
tone,— *And Laure.^ — I hâve thought of her so often V 
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She stopped, frightened by the way in whîch he 
tumed upon her. 

' You do not mean that you hâve not heard ? ' he 
cried, angrily, as îf unable to crédit her ignorance of 
what was so important to himself. 

' I know nothing, indeed/ faltered Edmée. 

*She îs dead. You need not ask how. They 
could not find me ; they took her, and they shall pay 
for ît. Every drop of her blood, every hair of her 
head, shall be paid for ! ' And then, throwing himself 
on a chair, and covering his face, he sobbed aloud. 
* No one ever appreciated me as she did ! she knew 
what I was ! There was nothing she would not hâve 
sacrificed for my sake ! ' 

Edmée stood silent, sorrowing for the pretty girl 
whom she had seen so short a time, yet could not 
forget, but her sympathy with Isnard was chilled by 
a sensé of something unreal and egotistical in his 
émotion. 

' Had she any relations, the poor child ? ' asked 
Mademoiselle de St. Aignan. 

* Yes — a mother,' he answered, as if importuned by 
an idle and irrelevant question. 

' Poor mother ! — ^you hâve no doubt seen her } * 

' No — on the contrary. It would only make me 
sufTer more cruelly, and she was mine, mine— even her 
mother'could not enter into my feelîngs.' Tears were 
streaming between his fingers. Presently he raised 
his head, and said, * I was very true to her. Of course, 
I was often tempted to be unfaithful, but I was always 
loyal to the poor child. It could not hâve continued, 
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but ît was very beautîful as long as ît lasted, and 
now ît will ever remaîn a lovely recollection. I 
shall never hâve the pain o{ finding that my feelings 
are changîng. A tîme must hâve corne when she no 
longer satîsfied me — ît would hâve been very paînful 
to us both ; we are spared that anguîsh. I comfort 
myself thus.' 

To Mademoiselle de St. Aîgnan it seemed a 
reasonable and sensible mode of argument, and she 
chimed in with ît, and he took Edmée's speechless 
indignation for sympathy which could find no words. 
' Ah, you feel for me ; you understand me ! ' he said as 
he took leave, kissing the hand which she could hardly 
force herself to yield to him. ' You will hear some 
day how I repaid the debt which I owe her murderer ! ' 

' That young man is a strange medley,* Mademoi- 
selle de St. Aignan remarked, when he wasgone. * His 
sorrow is ail for himself, though it is real in îts way, 
and his vanity is so strong that it almost reconciles 
him to his sorrow, so long as he can believe that it 
makes him the central figure in the picture. Apparently 
it never occurs to him that he caused that poor thing's 
death by hidîng himself as he did, and leaving her to 
meet the danger. But he is dangerous — I told you 
so before ; he will pique himself on exacting vengeance 
for her, and the éclat of it will hâve an irrésistible charm 
for him. I wonder whom he means to call to account ! ' 

Edmée had divined that De Pelven was the man, 
and suspected that he knew Isnard was lying in wait 
for him, and had left Paris as much on that account 
as because the friends of Robespierre were in danger. 
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though she little guessed that he had betaken himself 
to Mortemart, while gîvîng out that he had gone to 
Poitou, and was quîetly living in Mademoiselle de St. 
Aîgnan's house, partly as an unsuspected refuge, and 
partly with a hope that he mîght there leam somethîng 
about her movements, as he probably would but for 
Isnard's authoritative assertion that the property must 
hâve been sold. Edmée did not care to say even 
what she believed to be the fact, and only replied, 
' It must hâve seemed very cruel to name Laure as I 
didr 

* Bah ! how should you know, petite ? though to be 
sure one may safely suppose that ail one's acquaintance 
hâve gone out of the world now-a-days, but only his 
enormous and preposterous vanity could hâve imagined 
that of course ail concerning himself must hâve needs 

reached our ears. I wonder who he is atrocious man- 

ners, but he is «/, one sees that . . . Isnard ? — Isnard ?' 

' Balmat says he is in some way connected with the 
De 'Monfort family/ 

* What ! is it possible ? I know ail about them ; a 
family proud as Lucifer ; they lived not far from some 
of my mother's relations, in an old château like a 
fortress, lost among the woods, and were as fierce and 
Savage as the wild boars in their forests. A father, 
three sons, and a daughter. They never stirred off 
their own lands, and had a flavour of the middle âges 
about them. I recollect something told us once by 
some visitor to our château — the young men suspected 
that the sister, a girl who had never had any éducation 
or seen any gentleman but her father and brother», 
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had a penchant .for a handsome garde-chasse. They 
asked no questions ; they did not shoot hîm, for that îs 
an aristocrat sort of death, but they fell on the man 
'and beat hîm to death wîth their guns.' 
'Horrible! Andshe?' 

* Oh, sent ofT to some convent, and there was an 
end of the matter. It was on their own lands, and 
nobody's affaîr. The Baron de la Roche, who related 
the story to my father, merely observed, ** Ces gens 
vivent de nous ; qui importe s'ils meurent par nous! " 
I do not exactly see, however, how thîs Isnard can 
belong to the De Monforts. To be sure, there are 
many ways of belongîng to a noble famîly, and if there 
be a hitch an}nvhere it would explain his bcing such 
a violent aristocrat. He certainly has just their vanity \ 
they believed that the world was created for them^ 
and that everything they did was remarkable ; you 
often see it in people who live a solitary life, and never 
get out of sîght of themselves ; I suppose he has 
înherited the feeling, and some of their ferocity too. 
How his eyes glared as he spoke of vengeance ! did 
you observe it ? ' 

* Yes ; but what a poor-spîrited créature he is I 
How can anyone call such a feeling, as he described 
love?' said Edmée, colouring vividly with indigna- 
tion. 

' Love ! what do you know about the matter, ma 
charmante?^ asked Mademoiselle de St. Aignan, 
quîckly. 

' I ... I suppose that one may divine a little,' said 
Edmeé, colouring more and more, well aware that 
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she had touched on a subject about whîch a well 
brought up maiden was supposed to be utterly 
ignorant 

' Well ... after ail, one cannot treat you as a mère 
chîld/ said Mademoiselle de St Aignan, în an odd, 
puzzled, uncertain tone. ' As for me, I am a vieille 
fille^ I can almost consider myself a marfied woman. 
So it îs not thus that you would wish to be loved, eh, 
petite?' 

And she became silent, perhaps recallîng past 
days when she too, in spite of the severely innocent 
éducation of a girl bien élevée^ had had her dreams, 
and waited for the return of the betrothed who never 
came back to her. It had not broken her heart in 
youth, nor saddened her middle âge, but she had 
never forgotten that spring-time of youth and hope, 
and it had left a tinge of romance that she would 
greatly hâve liked to see renewed in Edmée's history. 
She betrayed the course which her thoughts had 
taken by saying, * It seems that the laws against the 
clergy and the émigrés are as severe as ever. AU 
the self-devotion which the priests hâve shown will 
not save their character in the popular eyes, and as 
for the émigrés, if they could come back, what would 
become of those who hâve seized their lands ? The 
Révolution has altered ail the laws of property. Long 
before '89 the peasant loved a bit of land better than 
his life, and he will never let go any that he has once 
grasped. No, I do not see how the émigrés are to 
return. And when they do, they will be unaware of 
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the current in whîch the Révolution has set, and bent 
only on revenge ; it must be so ! ' 

Edmée had seldom seen so weary and depressed 
a look on Mademoiselle de St. Aignan's face. She 
seemed to hâve had a new view of public aflfairs, 
which her good sensé forced her to accept against her 
will. 

* That young man/ shé continued presently, * that 
Isnard, he is a t3^e of the Royalists who ruined our 
cause. What does he care for truth, or liberty, or 
patriotism } No more than a peasant ! He is a 
Royalist because it is the aristocratie side, and be- 
cause without a king there can be no noblesscy and he 
thinks that noble birth gives hifn the right to commit 
ail the seven deadly sins without being called to 
account. To a man like that the lower classes do not 
exist. When I hear him talk I understand what we 
seem to the people, and why they hâve no pity. It 
îs not this or that individual whom they want to 
destroy, but our order.' 

* I suppose so/ said Edmée reluctantly. 

' See, child, many of thèse democrats are true 
patriots, but short-winded. They are mostly in ter- 
rible eamest, and our class has lost the power of 
being in eamest. Thèse are evil days. ... I am 
strangely tired, perhaps that is why I see things look 
so black. But now tell me what you hâve been 
about. Another batch of fans, I see.' 

'Yes, and a proposai to paint little boxes for 
bon- bons j with any designs I like, and they will be 
prînted ofT. . . . I shall be well paid, and can gain 
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much thus, I thînk. . . . And oh, dear aunt, I hâve 
made a discovery, I am sure of ît Next door to 
Bautaîn's is a picture-dealer's ; I thought I would see 
if they would buy one of my flower-pieces. It was 
presumptuous, but they did ; the master of the shop, 
M. Pînard, praîsed ît But that is not the best. I saw 
there a flower-paintîng so perfect that I could only 
feel ashamed to hâve offered mine. M. Pînard saw 
me studying ît, and smiled, saying I could not choose 
a better model ; ît was by a flower-paînter whose 
Works are paîd for ènormously ; ail the more that he 
would hardly be induced to part with them, but 
touched and retouched until his patrons tore them 
from hîm. There seemed to me something famîliar 
in the handlîng, and, looking close, imagine what 
I saw — instead of a name in one corner was a very 
minute lily.' 

*The royal flower ! What audacity ! * 
* Ah, but do you know what it told me ? The name 
of the artist. " The painter of that picture is called 
Delys," I said. " No," said Pinard, " he is an old 
artist who has rooms in the Louvre — he is called 
Lafleur." And then I saw it ail! It is M. Delys 
who used to go to St. Aîgnan, whom I used to watch 
at work ! who gave me my first colours . . . he must 
hâve assumed the name of Lafleur. It is he of whom 
Balmat speaks, who allows no one to enter his studio. 
But I shall find my way thither, and astonish our 
Balmat ; be sure you tell him nothing. But I tire 
you, dear aunt ? * she added, disappointed at the want 
of interest with which her eager taie seemed heard. 
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* No, no, />etiU, on the contrary. ... I do not 
know what has happened to me. Thèse ten days I 
seem to hâve grown more duU and tired. It îs nothîng. 
My expédition of to-day overtîred me.' 

Edmée looked uneasily at her. It was very un- 
healthy weather, and an epîdemic of low fcver was 
prevalentj greàtly increased by want of proper food 
and the gênerai anxious and nervous state of the 
public; but Mademoiselle de St. Aignan shook ofT 
her dépression, and began dîscussing Edmée's news 
with her usual animation. Edmée was delighted by 
the discovery which she thought that she had made. 
She had long resolved to storm the fortress which 
Balmat declared impreg^able, and now she had no 
longer any fears of failure, though M. Delys seemed 
to exaggerate the common habit of many artists of 
surrounding their labours with a kind of mystery. 
He could, indeed, hardly be expected to recoUect the 
child who had formed but a very passing épisode în 
his lifê, though he had so powerfuUy influenced hers ; 
but Edmée felt sure she should at least onc.e see the 
înside of his atelier, and fell asleep fuU of schemes 
for the morrow. 

They were not destined to be fulfilled. Morning . 
found Mademoiselle de St. Aignan so unwell that 
Edmée could not leave her ; and it proved the begin- 
ning of a tedious illness, lasting week after week with 
little perceptible change. * I will never set my heart 
on anything agaîn,* Edmée thought, with the feeling 
that it îs sufficient to désire a thing strongly to see it 
become impossible^ which readily occurs to natures 
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pitched in a minor key ;. butsoon she could only think 
of her învalid. Those were weary months, full of the 
difficulties of constant attendance on a sick bed, when 
combined with the pitiless necessity of gaining a live- 
lîhood. Mademoiselle de St. Aîgnan's cheerful spirit 
never failed ; she was the most patient and good- 
humoured of invalids, though in health her témper 
could be quick enough; but Edmée's strength was 
sorely tried by anxious days, with work done in 
moments snatched from the sick-room, and watchful 
nights. Madame Amat gave what help she could, 
and Balmat tided her over many hard hours ; 
Madelon, too, was ready to assist as far as she knew 
how, but she had the peasant rough-handedness, and 
inability to cook or nurse. Her favourite remedy was 
hot wine with a candie melted in it, and she was 
mortally affronted at its being utterly declined by 
both nurse and patient, and then she could not par- 
don Edmée's wasting money on a doctor, and having 
once or twice to beg her to wait for the rent in con- 
séquence. * If it had been someone who could hâve 
said a prayer over la malade^ there would hâve been 
some sensé in it,' she said, a prayer being a euphuism 
for a charm ; * but a doctor ! If we were sure she 
would get well, there would be some sensé in paying 
for medicine, but if she should die after ail it will 
ail hâve been wasted!' It seemed more than once 
during that winter as if, from Madelon's point of 
view, ail the nursing aud doctoring would be wasted. 
Death stood on the threshold of Mademoiselle de St. 
Aignan's room, and even seemed to enter and stand 
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by her bed ; but wîth the new year came a tum for 
the better, revîvîng hopes, încreasing strength, and 
Edmée began at once to realîse how tired and how 
glad she was. * You would not let me go, my child ; 
you hâve kept me, and I am right glad to hâve been 
kept,* Mademoiselle de St Aîgnan said to her, when 
she first left her bed for an arm-chaîr, helped by 
Madelon's strong arm, very readily proffered ; * but 
how hâve you got through thîs time ? * 

Edmée could not hâve told her. She had got 
through ît as people do, whose strength and nerves 
are taxed to their utmost, without realisîng the strain 
untîl it slackens. She found her chîef dîfficulty would 
now be în putting asîde the anxiety of Mademoiselle 
de St Aignan about the white looks which she could 
not disguise, and to hide that their purse had grown 
so empty that, weary or not, she must work doubly 
hard to refill it It was Mademoiselle de St Aignan 
who recurred to the project discussed before her ill- 
ness, and urged her to seek M. Delys, and, after ail, ît 
was rather to please her than herself that Edmée 
promised to do so. Madelon shook her head, and 
dîd Mademoiselle de St Aignan no good byher com- 
ments on Edmée's looks, uttered with the unsparing 
plain-spokenness of her class, and Edmée was obliged 
to silence her by admitting that she did want air and 
rest, and promising to seek the old painter the first 
day that she could leave Mademoiselle de St Aignan. 
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CHAPTER IV. 
OPEN SESAME. 

The Louvre in 1795 was more like an Augean stable 
than what ît became a few years later, when the 
strong hand of Napoléon had cleared it, though even 
he found ît a difficult task. Some attempt had been 
made by the Convention to establish a national 
muséum there, the chîef resuit of which had been 
wasting laige sums of money. Great part of the 
palace was given up to artists, who had constructed a 
séries of ateliers and chambers in the great unceiled 
galleries, lighted only from the court, and established 
there not only their studios but their familles. Any- 
thing more disorderly, gloomy, and comfortless than 
the Louvre and the Tuileries at this time it would be 
difficult to imagine, but no one appeared to think so, 
and a lodging in the former was greatly coveted, espe- 
cîally as it was given gratis. Hère David had his 
atelier, and that of his students ; hère Van Spaedonck 
composed his beautiful flower-pieces, Valenciennes 
painted his landscapes, and Ingres began to study 
art. Even in 1792 there had been an exhibition of 
pîctures, and ail through thèse troubled years art had 
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stniggled on, and in some degree shared in the new 
birth of ail things in France, partaking of the faults 
and mistakes of the times, but shakîng off traditional 
chains, and anîmated with fresh vigour. Through 
this stormy tîme M. Delys had worked unmolested, 
almost unconscious of the tempest raging outside of 
his atelier^ absorbed in his delightful art, and content 
to produce slowly, so long as the resuit satisfied hîm. 
Sometîmes he disappeared for days together, having 
left Paris to spend a week in the woods and fields, 
studying plants and flowers in theirown haunts ; some- 
tîmes he procured subjccts from the flower-market, 
where he was a well-known customer. As Edmée 
crossed the Place du Louvre, so early that the milk- 
women, with great jars on their heads, were still 
crying ^La laitière ! la laitière ! allons vite l ' and the 
sky was still pearly with the first dawn, she saw the 
old man, a solitary figure, coming in a contrary 
direction over the silent square, and carefuUy cherish- 
îng a tuft of early primroses and moss, through which 
a spray of ivy was twining. She recognised him at 
once by his air and peculiar gait, and the brown coat 
with gold buttons, and great pockets, stuffed fuU of 
plants, just as she had formerly seen him at St. 
Aignan's. How familiar it ail seemed — the muslin 
ruffles, and the shirt-frill stained with snufT, and the 
round wig, pushed awry as of old. Her heart beat 
so fast with pleasure and trépidation that her first low 
call was unheard, but the second time that she uttered 
his name he turned sharply. * Who calls me so ? Who 
are you, child ? What do you want ? ' he asked. 
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îrritably, and pushîng his wîg more crooked than ever. 
* My name îs Lafleur — Lafleur, do you hear ? I do 
not know you/ 

* You do not recollect me, monsieur, but I hâve 
seen you formerly, at St. Aîg^an.* 

* But what do you want ? what do you want ? I 
hâve no tîme to lose,* he answered, offering her a few 
sous, much as he would hâve brushed away a trouble- 
some fly. 

*Not that, monsieur, something much greater/ 
replied Edmée, with a half-laugh, and then he began 
to perceive that he had not a beggar to do with, and 
called his thoughts away with an effort from the 
primroses which he was contemplating as he went 
along, regardless of the wom and dângerous state 
of the pavement, or the risk of walking into the deep 
gutters in the middle of the streets. 

*I used to see you paint at the château. You 
taught me a little, and gave me some colours. Ma- 
dame de St. Aignan was my godmother.* 

* I cannot recollect anything about you,' said the 
old man, peevishly ; * what îs your name } ' 

' Edmée. Do you not recollect paînting a branch 
of a new tree which Madame de St. Aignan had 
planted in the gardens } a tree with drooping yellow 
blossoms, a little like boats or butterflies ? You saîd 
there was but one other place where they were found 
in ail France.' 

*The laburnum ... I begin to recollect,* said 
M. Delys, more gently. * The Countess sent you to 
show me where they grew, saying, you knew every 
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flower and tree în the gjrounds. Yes, ît cornes back 
to me. Does ît stîU flourîsh ? ' 

*I thînk so, monsieur. Trees and even flowers 
live longer than those who planted them.' 

' True, true. Her god-daughter . . . to be sure ; 
but you were a mère child/ saîd M. Delys, wîth 
évident suspicion of her îdentity. 

* It îs several years ago, monsieur.' 

* Ah, true ; one forgets, oneforgets.* Long enough 
to lay the Countess in her grave, and for many other 
things to happen — at least so they tell me, but I 
never listen, I never listen,* he added, hurrîedly. ' I 
know and care nothing of what passes beyond my 
atelier. The primroses blow still, at ail events, and 
very early too this year. Hère am I letting you 
waste my time while my flowers fade.' 

He walked hastily on, but Edmée kept by hîs 
sîde, and apparently his mind was occupied by the 
recollections which she had evoked, for he saîd 
suddenly, *Are you not the steward's daughter.? 
what has become of him ? Dead, no doubt, like the 
rest. And what are you doing în Paris.? You are 
not alone, I suppose ? * 

' No, I hâve an aunt wîth me.* 

* Edmée ! — And a sweet voîce,' he muttered 
audibly. * Strange that she should hâve that name. 
What îs your surname, child } * 

* My father was called Leroux.' 

*Well, then, mademoiselle . . . tush! Citoyenne 
Leroux ' 
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* Pardon ! * she înterrupted, turnîng red and pale, 
' Madame Alain/ 

*What! you are marri ed ! impossible!' saîd the 
painter, surveying the slender, gîrlish figure wîth un- 
concealed surprise. 

* I am older than I look, monsieur.* 

' And how long hâve you been married ? ' 

* It was in '93.* 

'And your husband ? where is he ? ' 

'I do not know what has become of him/ she 
stammered, casting down her eyes. * He was obliged 
to leave me directly ... I hâve never seen him since.* 

* Bon ! What times !' muttered the old man. * AU 
îs upside down. No doubt the husband was carried 
off to the war, artisan or peasant he would hâve to go, 
and there are the owners of St. Aignan ail gone too, 
who knows where ! Nobles and peasants ail vanished 
equally . . . good heavens, what times ! She does not 
look like a peasant, this child . . . she is far more like 
a noble demoiselle . . . Well, why hâve you sought 
me } how did you find out anything about me ? * 

* I saw one of your beautiful paintings at Pinard's, 
where I had gone to ask if he would buy some daub 
of mine ; I knew your touch, and then I saw the lily, 
which you always put in the corner * 

' Think of that ! she recognised my touch ! ' cried 
M. Delys, delighted. * Go on, ma bonne' 

*They assured me that the painting was by an 
artist named Lafleur, but I knew better, and found 
out where you lived. You are thinking me very 
daring, but you know I am a sort of pupil of yours,* 
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saîd Edmëe ; * so hère I am to ask a favour, a great 
favour/ 

*And what?' asked M. Delys, struck wîth the 
charm whîch her momentary smîle had gîven to her 
délicate, moumful countenance. 

* Ah, îf you would let me study în your atelier ! ' 

* Peste ! ' he exclaîmed, much astonîshed. ' Study 
în my atelier ! you are out of your sensés, chîld/ 

' Oh, I know that you admît no one, and hâve no 
pupîls ; but I am not a wîcked boy, but îndustrîous 
and well-behaved ; I would lîght your fire and arrange 
your atelier ' 

* Apelles forbid ! No one butpoor Balmat shall do 
that ... an excellent Swîss, a good awkward fellow, 
who has made hîs way în, I know not how, and I 
hâve not the heart to forbid ît.' 

Edmée laughed a little, knowing it was for her 
sake that Balmat had patiently ingratiated himself 
wîth the old man, and brought away many useful 
hints and criticisms for her. 

* Anyhow, I must leam to paînt better than I do 
now,' she said, * and you must help me.' 

' Why, she begins to order now ! ' said the old 
man, but he smiled. * If she were but to call me 
" father " I should begin to think that my daughter . . . 
I always felt that she would hâve înherîted my talent, 
and perhaps even hâve developed ît further. Ah! 
bah ! the whole morning wîU be gone — do you think 
thèse thîngs are settled în the streets.? Stay, 
you shall see my atelier ; there can be no harm în 
that,' he murmured, as îf apologîsing to himself for 
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some weakness. *When she has heard my neigh- 
bours for ten minutes ît will put such foolish fancies 
out of her head. Edmée! Why should she hâve 
precîsely that name, I ask you ? ' 

Edmée foUowed him up a narrow, dark staîrcase 
leadîng from the lîttle door by which they entered 
the Louvre to a studio which he had inherited from 
someone who had quitted it so suddenly for the wars 
or the scafTold that he had left most of his possessions 
behind. M. Delys had left them undisturbed. It 
was a far larger atelier than he needed, with bare 
grey walls, and a single window, some ten feet from 
the ground, and it had evidently belonged to a painter 
of David's school, for bronzes, a curule chair, and 
Etruscan vases were mingled with plaster casts of 
heads, and legs, and arms. There was a sketch of 
some classic subject half-designed on an easel, pushed 
aside and forgotten behind a stove. On another easel, 
under the great window, so that the fuU sunlight fell 
on it, stood a lovely group of flowers, which Van 
Spaedonck himself might hâve envied. The prîm- 
roses just brought in were to form part of it. He 
laid them down with loving care ; his thin fingers 
seemed to caress them as he sprinkled them with 
water, while his companion surveyed ail around with 
keen înterest. She felt as if she had found her way 
înto a new land, where every thing was a révélation or a 
wonder, but her eyes fell on the painting half-finished 
under the window, and she uttered a cry of delight. 

* Ah ! mon maître^ what a chef d' œuvre ! * she 
crîed, with the sincerest admiration. * One sees the 
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drops of rain glitter on those leaves ! that butterfly îs 
just going to settle ! And how was it possible to find 
a blue so exactly the right shade for this flower ? ' 

* Hon ! she thinks herself a critic ! * said the 
painter, laughing, but evidently well pleased wîth her 
enthusiastic delight. * Do not speak to me of butter- 
flies ; that one was the cause of my dismissing the 
only pupîl whom I ever admitted hère. He had 
talent, enormous talent, I own ît, but I always 
doubted if he had that deep and timid love of Nature 
without which no one is ever permitted to enter her 
sanctuary. I suspected that he duUed his perceptions 
and blinded his eyes by pursuing art to gain money 
or famé — that he was no true worshipper, in short, for 
art is a priesthood, child, remember that, and we are 
at once priests and worshippers, or else pagans and 
exiles from her temples. Last Décadi he goes, as he 
says, to study landscape. I approve, but the next day 
he retums, enters hère with a butterfly pinned to his 

hat alive and fluttering. I see this ; I rise ' M. 

Delys grew so excited by the mère recollection of the 
scène, that he rose as he spoke with a threatening 
gesture. * I exclaim, " Begone, unfeeling animal, 
heartless wretch ; go and becon^e a butcher's appren- 
tice ; but abandon for ever the thought of becoming 
a prîest of Nature, since you treat thus one of her 
most exquisite works ! " He went, or I should hâve 
thrown him down the stairs. I must hâve snatched 
his hat from him, for I found ît on the floor after- 
wards, and I drew the poor fly as you see ; but talk 
to me of pupils after that ! ' 
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' But I assure you, monsieur, I shall never corne 
wîth a butterfly pinned to my hat/ said Edmée. 

He tumed sharply towards her. * Upon my word, 

îf I thought you were laughîng at me ' he began ; 

but hîs face relaxed as he met her smîle, and he 
seemed studying her întently. ' Child, you look as if 
you had suffered much ! ' he said abruptly. 

* Alas ! is there anyone in France who has not 
suffered în thèse last years? You yourself, dear 
master, hâve you not been oblîged to change your 
name ? * 

* Ti-ue ; it was dîscovered to be too aristocratie ; I 
was arrested on the strength of it, for the De îs for- 
bidden» and the lys a royal flower. Thanks to some- 
one for whom I was executing a commission at the 
time I escaped, but I thought it best to get rîd of a 
name which suited the times so ill/ 

' Yet you still sign your paintings with a lily V 

* No one notices it, and it is a little trick which it 
consoles me to play the good people who govem us. 
But hush ! this is a matter of life and death ; I forget 
în my atelier how things are going outside—but do 
you know, child, that the great David himself has 
lately narrowly escaped the guillotine ? ' 

' To which he had sent his King, It was too good 
for him ! * cried the girl. 

* What are you sayîng, foolish child ? An artist 
like David is worth more than any crowned head ! * 
said M. Delys, for a moment forgetting the royalist in 
the painter. 'And yet . , . but thèse are not things to 
speak of Ah, you start — you hear a noise below, eh ?" 
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' What an uproar ! * said Edmée, reassured by hîs 
tranquillity. 

' Ah, ha ! The pupils of David ; they are below 
me. Without doubt they are choosing a position for 
the model, and cannot agrée on it Listen, ma petite, 
if you came hère to me you would meet them ail, 
and you are young, you know, and they might play 
you tricks, — 

Il vous font des caresses, 
Des petites compliments î ' 

he concluded, humming a couplet of an old song. 

' Perhaps ; but I think not. I hâve had for some 
time to earn my living as I could ; I hâve had to go 
at ail hours among ail kinds of people, but nothing 
ever happened to me. I think when people see some- 
one who only thinks of her work they let her go her 
way. And, besides, you would say a little word about 
me to thèse gentlemen, would you not ? ' she added, 
coaxingly. 

' I might . . • We shall see. Where do you live ? 
Good ; I will see your aunt thîs evening/ 

* But, monsieur, the matter only concerns myself ; 
that is needless,* said Edmée, visibly disconcerted and 
embarràssed, 'My aunt might not like it. She re- 
ceives no visits.' 

' Ta, ta ! * said M. Delys, not a little surprised at 
what seemed to him strange pretension. * Visits 1 I 
want to see her on business, and examine with my 
own eyes what your capabilities are. You hâve 
drawings ? — sketches ? Of course I must see her ; you 
are much too young to settle matters for yourself.* 
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* But, monsieur ' 

* Hâve you deceîved me ? ' he asked, suspîcîously. 
' I begin to think that there is neither aunt nor hus- 
band in the case, and that * 

' Enough, monsieur, we shall expect you this 
evenîng. Only,' added Edmée, her tone of pride 
changing to supplication, ' you promise not to speak 
of us to anyone ? No doubt we may seem too humble 
to hâve enemies, but * 

* Is there anyone so happy now ? * asked the old 
man, brusquely. ' We shall see, we shall see. Let me 
work, my flowers want me/ 

He seized his palette. Edmée stood unnoticed, 
watching the tints grow on the canvas, foUowing each 
touch with such fascinated interest that she forgot the 
anxiety which had suddenly clouded her face. He 
remained silently occupied, until a tap at the door of 
the atelier was followed by the entrance of Balmat, 
and did not look round so as to surprise the gay and 
mischievous pantomime with which Edmée responded 
to Balmat's speechless astonishment, but called out, 
' Hère, Balmat, what do y où think of that little lass 
wanting to be a pupil of mine ! What do you say to 
that?' 

* I think if you do take her, citoyen, you will never 
want a model for a lily,' said Balmat, looking at the 
young girl, who, with her small head set on a slender 
white neck, and long eyelashes shadowing downcast 
eyes, did indeed suggest the idea of a statue of 
Purity. 

* Tope là! \ accept her on the strength of the com- 
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parison/ saîd M. Delys, delîghted wîth thîs shadowy 
pretext for doing what he had already secretly resolved 
on. ' Do not let anyone suppose ît îs a good action ; 
I hâte good actions, I never do them, as you know ; 
but if anyone resemble a flower, he or she possesses 
the qualities of that plant ; I hâve long noticed ît. 
So that is settled, and I must see what I can make of 
her/ 

' We shall call this the Atelier du Lys henceforward/ 
said Balmat, who was perfectly aware, like everyone 
else, of the old painter s real name, and liked to tor- 
ment him by allusions to it, whîch caused him to buzz 
angrily, like an irritated wasp, since it was one of hîs 
many fancies to choose to believe ît entirely disguised 
and unknown. 

' Get away to your easel unless you hâve something 
better to do with your time hère than talk folly/ he 
answered, * though for that matter you waste it there 
just as much/ and Balmat made a friendly sîgn to 
Edmée, and went away, but he looked suddenly 
downcast, and M. Delys muttered, remorsefully, 
* There, I hâve spoîled hîs day*s work for him, poor 
fellow ! Just like me ! I shall make nothing of mine 
either after this; what business has a crabbed old 
man to paint flowers ? * 

* Do you think he will ever succeed ? ' asked Edmée, 
with a strong conviction that the ' crabbedness * was 
either a delusion or ail on the outside. 

* How should I know ? his fingers seem dumb and 
lame when he handles a brush, yet there seems 
much promise . . . He*s a good fellow, and takes the 
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tricks of his fellow-students in the best part, though I 
once saw him overwhelmed with despaîr after they 
had invîted him to a breakfast, whîch they explained 
to him at the end was paîd for by the sale of his 
watch/ 

* They had taken ît ! How shameful ! Dîd he 
value it so much ? ' 

'Ah, bah, they are young, and ît only came to 
him from some aunt or grandmother.' 

* Did he ever get it back ? ' 

' I believe so,' answered M. Delys, very shortly, 
afraid that after ail he might hâve to confess to a good 
action, since he himself had redeemed the watch, and 
no one ever dreaded a bad action being brought home 
to him more than he did a good one, since it much 
interfered with the character of cynic which he chose 
to play — indifferently enough at the best Edmée 
guessed the truth, laughed in secret, and asked no 
more. 

'Ah,' he broke out again a few minutes later, 
contemplating his work, * how wisely Chardin used to 
speak when he heard us criticising the paintings in the 
Salon : " Gently, judge gently," he would say ; "find 
the worst picture hère, and then recollect that perhaps 
two thousand poor fellows hâve broken their brush 
to pièces despairing even to do as ill as that ! " Not 
better, mind you, but even as badly. He always 
declared that there was no éducation so laborious as 
that of a painter. You begin to draw at seven years 
old, and years later you are able to attempt the live 
model, and then it seems as if you had ail to begin 
over again ! ' 
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He became absorbed once more in his work, and 
scarcely noticed Edmée, when, at length aware of the 
lapse of time, she hastily bade him farewell. As she 
went down the little winding staircase the troubled 
look retumed to her face. She slackened her pace, 
and stood still at the bottom, thinking. There was now 
absolute silence in the atelier where David's pupils 
were working, for, unable to agrée on ^tpose to be 
gîven to the model, a deputation had sought him to 
request that he would corne and décide the question, 
and everyone was now listening with deep attention 
to his remarks. The silence did not last long ; a door 
opened and he came out ; his black eyes rested on 
Edmée with a look of surprise, for a young girl alone 
in the Louvre was an unusual apparition. Her eyes 
fell before his, with a feeling of repulsion, such as had 
thrilled through her when she saw him during the 
Fête of the Etre Suprême. ' I wonder if Madame 
Chalgrin*s ghost haunts him ! ' she murmured, recollect- 
ing the inexplicable and criminal forgetfulness with 
which David urged, at last, into obtaining a pardon for 
the sister of Vernet, whom he had loved in* vain and 
could not forgive, kept it through careless forgetfulness 
a day or two, and learned when at last he sent it to her 
family that she had already perished. Scarcely was 
he out of sight when a long howl echoed through the 
atelier^ uttered by a pupil who had been watching 
through a peep-hole in the door until a fresh uproar 
might decently recommence. M. Delys, overhead, 
smiled, and said to himself, ' David îs gone ; * Edmée 
started, and hurried away. She could not imagine how 
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this band, as undisciplined as that which later assem- 
bled în the studio of Horace Vernet, could study to 
any purpose, and would hâve been greatly surprised 
had she seen how steadily many were colouring and 
drawîng, in the midst of noise, jests, and pranks of ail 
kinds, but she was too anxious to think of anythîng 
but her own affairs as she retumed to the Maison 
Crocq, through streets now fast fiUing with the usual 
busy and idle crowd which each day called into them, 
and ringing with the discordant voices of orange-sellers, 
calling *■ Portugal ! Portugal !* fishermen shouting * Des 
harengs qui glacent!^ or ^ Le maquereau liest pas 
mortr vendor of brooms, baked apples, vinegar, ihk, 
and milk, who elbowed their way among the crowd, 
and mingled their shrill cries with those of a hundred 
other ambulatory merchants. Edmée had leamed the 
true Parisian art of slipping readily through ail the 
obstacles which foot-passengers had to encounter, and 
reached the Maison Crocq long before she had settled 
the difficulty which was perplexing her. Notwith- 
standing^'theprecocious expérience which responsibility 
and anxiety and thought for herself and others had 
given her, she was still in some respects a child. She 
had not foreseen in the least that her request to M. 
Delys to receive her as a pupil would involve his 
becoming acquainted with her personal concems, or 
meeting Mademoiselle de St. Aignan. 
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CHAPTER V. 

'SHOULD OLD ACQUAINTANCE BE FORGOT ? ' 

It was never willingly that M. Delys troublée! himself 
about anything outside the walls of his atelier^ where 
he usually succeeded in forgettîng the events which 
were convulsing ail France. He shrank from coming 
in contact with them, and tried to avoid knowîng what 
he wa^ powerless to prevent, feeling the keen and 
irritable annoyance of a nervous and sensitive man 
when forced to do so, deluded himself into the belief 
that he was a philosopher and a misanthrope, and 
assured his friends in perfect good faith that he was 
a new Timon. Theîr amused incredulity vexed him 
beyond measure, and his ingenuity was sorely taxed 
to explain away the numerous kind actions which he 
found himself constantly performing. The visit of 
Edmée had awakened thoughts which had slumbered 
for years, and as he worked at his primroses he was 
recalling the pleasant days spent formerly at Château 
St. Aignan, where the host, though far from loving art 
as his wife did, had some knowledge of the subject, 
had travelled in Italy, and, well aware of the déplor- 
able condition of painting in France, could talk agree- 
ably of its state in Holland, and even knew a little of 
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the new-born English school. It was hîs métier to be 
a connoisseur and patron in a pleasant.patrician way, 
and M. Delys had willingly accepted an invitation tô 
spend a week occasionally at the château, and paînt 
the rare flowers in the hothouses. It ail came back 
to him now. ' What changes ! * he was thinking ; * who 
could hâve dreamed of them ? Yes, it was well she 
died, and yet I can never imagine her dead — so 
gracious, so charming ; she used to stand by me în 
that cashmere shawl looking at my painting, and 
always with something to say about it which sounded 
sweet from her lips . . . Yes, I can see her now, leanîng 
on her son's arm, or looking at him — ah, it is only 
mothers who hâve the secret of such looks !—ror else 
she had her little god-daughter by the hand, that little 
Edmée, her namesake — no doubt it was for her sake I 
chose that name for my daughter, though I knew then 
as well as I do now no child of mine would ever bear 
it . . . A daughter ... if I had had one like Tintoretto, 
who loved her art, but loved her father better still, and 
would not be tempted away from him even by crowned 
heads . . . Strange that that little Edmée should find me 
out hère ; I remember now that the Countess said she 
had a real taste for painting. What flowers there were 
în those hothouses ! they were the Countess's passion, 
and doubtless they are dead or neglected. Accursed 
révolution ! * but there becoming aware that he had 
uttered this unpatriotic sentiment aloud, he glanced 
round in alarm. Only the bare walls had heard him, and 
with a sigh of relief he resumed his painting, which he 
only interrupted a few hours later, while he ate a very 
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simple dinner, which he took from a cupboard in one 
corner of the room. Balmat looked in once or twice, 
and silently attended to the stove, but did not speak, 
though curious to know how Edmée had made her 
way in. Daylîght began to fade, and the unwelcome 
moment approached when it was no longer possible to 
continue painting — always unwelcome, always delayed 
as long as possible. For fifty years he had spent day 
after day thus, with unwearied and increasing delight 
in his art. 

' It is not bad—not at ail bad,' he said at last, half 
aloud, as he rose, and stood a little way from his 
easel, to contemplate the group of flowers upon it. ' I 
hâve fairly caught the colour of that half-opened rose ; 
one should never forget that a rose, strictly speaking, 
has no shadows, only deepened lights. But the bud 
. . . never shall I catch the modest air, full of promise 
and virginal mystery, of a rose-bud. There is some 
secret in it which I shall never divine. What does a 
man know of an innocent young girl } and flower- 
buds and girls are closely related. Ah, that child .... 
I must go and find her. Poor little lily, she- looks as 
if she had grown up in the shade,* murmured the old 
man, whose thoughts ran so much on flowers in his 
solitary life that sometimes he seemed to confuse 
them with human beings, or, on the other hand, 
reversed the case, and looked on human beings as 
plants. One of his favourite théories was that each 
îndividual had a counterpart in the vegetable king- 
dom, and he esteemed his acquaintance according to 
the plant or blossom which they reminded him of. 
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After ail, he was less often mistaken than might hâve 
been expected, though his préjudices once formed were 
îneradicable. 

' I am stiff ; I want exercise, I may as well walk 
that way as any other,* he observed, apologising to 
himself, and thinking aloud as usual. * What a pretty 
voice that child had — a voice like a fauvette, By- 
the-by,' added he, with naïf astonishment, ' I never 
asked for any proof that she can paint — old rattle- 
pate that I am ! just like me ! and I hâve almost 
promîsed to take her for a pupil without knowing 
whether she can tell the right end of a brush from the 
wrong one ! What probability is there that she has 
any genuine love of art ? However, we shall see. I 
recollect such a case once in the lower classes, but it 
îs uncommon, very uncommon. Among the pea- 
santry there is nothing to wake it ; every cottage is 
fumished just like every other, and they ail live the 
same hard life and wear the same dress — and as for 
the bourgeoisiey there you get morality and economy 
and honest affection, everything that our aristocracy 
hâve not, and would be ashamed to possess, forsooth ! 
— but love of art, pecaïre ! I never asked what the 
girFs husband was — a fool, at ail events, if he let him- 
self get killed when he had her for a wife. To be 
sure, one cannot always choose whether one can live 
or not — it is not like a business for which one can hire 
a remplaçant for a few hours. Let us find out that 
Street where she says she lives ; no doubt she is ex- 
pectîng me.* 

He was indeed anxiously expected. As soon as 
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she reached the Maison Crocq, which looked even 
more grimy than usual, Edmée hurrîed to tell her 
story. * Oh, dear aunt, I forgot how time was pass- 
îng ! You hâve not been alarmed ? I hâve seen 
hîm paînt ! If I never entered the atelier again that 
lesson would be priceless ; but oh, how could I ven- 
ture to hope he would think me worth having as a 
pupil ? If you only knew with what perfection he 
renders every tint ! the flowers seem to live on his 
canvas. They really were not more lovely in mar- 
raines hot-houses/ 

* Has he agreed to take youi ' 

* I do not know — he — ^what will you say ? — he insists 
on coming hère and seeing you before decidîng.' 

^ * Ah, we ought to hâve foreseen that — of course he 
does ; but after ail it matters little ; we can certainly 
trust the old man ; he must hâve pleasant recollections 
of my family, and would not denounce us. Besides, 
danger is so much lessened ! ' 

* Alas, that means that one is no longer forced to 
meet carts fuU of poor créatures going every day to 
their death, Robespierre has been dead thèse seven 
months, but danger is everywhere still, and cruelty too. 
Our poor little King ! ' said Edmée, her eyes filling 
with tears, as she thought of the récent death of the 
hapless Louis XVII. 

Mademoiselle de St. Aignan shook her head in 
sorrowful assent 

'And Madame Royale ! one dares not think of what 
she has endured,* added Edmée, almost in a whisper. 
' She has lost everything now.* 
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* Do not let us speak of thèse things, petite ; they 
will not bear ît ; let us think of your old paînter. You 
shall light the creuse-yeux^ as Madelon calls it, and I 
will sît in that corner with my back to it, and he wîU 
certaînly not recognise me. It is worth risking some- 
thîng for, and I always liked that old man ; I feel sure 
we can trust him.* 

* Dear aunt, I am ashamed of myself when I find 
how much more suspîcious I am than you ! * 

* Yes, child, you are over-suspicious ; it is a great 
mistake. I do assure you it is always better to believe 
in people than to mistrust them/ 

Edmée sighed. She could not escape from the 
effects of that early training of fear and suspicion 
which she had had, and thèse months when she had 
watched and trembled both for herself and Mademoi- 
selle de St. Aignan were not calculated to efface them, 
but she was remorseful for her want of confidence in 
others as for a sin, though the downfall of her idéal in 
De Pelven rose up pitilessly before her. She began 
to set the room in order, and presently set coffee and 
an egg, which she fried on a small stove, before Made- 
moiselle de St. Aignan, with a fresh roll, a luxury in 
thèse days. 

* But you, child, come and dine too,' said Made- 
moiselle de St. Aignan, drawing her chair to the 
table with great satisfaction. * I hope you hâve as 
good an appetite as mine. If we hâve no super- 
fluitîes we hâve ail that is necessary. One can make 
an excellent dinner of eggs and bread. One leams 
that in thèse days, and I hope to recoUect it ail my 
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life, though I confess I hâve begun to comprehend 
what we of the upper classes really generally hâve 
lost ail power of understanding — the pleasure of 
eating an unusually good dinner. That is why the 
peasants, who fare so hardly at other tîmes, break 
out in such gormandising at their weddings, and 
why the poor country cur/s look so happy at one*s 
table. That excellent man at Mortemart, a saint if 
ever there were one, I am sure — the Abbé Gérusez — 
hîs face used to beam with satisfaction when I had 
a good dinner set before him — and why not ? I 
know that he never had even a bottle of common 
wine in his presbytère^ and it was of no use sending 
him any, for he always found someone who wanted it 
more than himself That poor abbé! But you do 
not eat/ 

'I hâve dined/ said Edmée,who had eaten a pièce 
of bread on the way home, much drier and browner 
than what Mademoiselle de St. Aignan called neces- 
sary. * I will hâve a cup of milk.* 

She came ^nd went, watering the flowers which 
she cherished in pots, and smiling at the enjoyment 
with which Mademoiselle de St. Aignan ate her dinner, 
ail the while dilating on the phi losophy which she had 
acquired. 

'Xeres could not taste better to me than thîs 
coffee/ she said. 'What a mistake we make in be- 
lieving such a number of comforts necessary to us, 
and yet how soon they become indispensable ! You 
know how simple my early life was, and yet when 
our fortunes improved we began at once to imagine 
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that we must hâve a number of attendants, and 
splendîd fumîture, and délicate dîshes. I ani glad to 
find, however, that ail this never became really essen- 
tial to me. I abandoned most of ît when I went to 
Mortemart, and I am not a whit less happy because I 
open doors for myself, and wear no rouge. The only 
thing which I really miss is societ}'-. I really do 
thînk that now you are over-cautious, but do as you 
like, you always mean well, dear child, and children 
always fancy themselves wiser than their elders.' 

She had not the least suspicion that had she been 
allowed to do as she liked she would hâve been 
guillotined long ère this. 

* At ail events, I shall hâve someone to talk to if 
your old painter should come ; he will give one some 
idea how things are going.* 

Edmée looked at her anxiously, and almost re- 
pented havîng sought out M. Delys. How many 
times had this ready socîability, this désire for some- 
one with whom to converse, made her tremble ! 

'I shall fancy myself taking a rôle^va a comedy/ 
continued Mademoiselle de St. Aignan, laughing like 
a child — as Edmée had never laughed in her Hfe. * I 
shall talk to him like any peasant; thanks to my 
nurse, I know our patois as well as I do French. You 
shall see that I puzzle him as if we were at a masque- 
rade. Get out your paintings,/^///^/ what hâve you 
that is most attractive ? ' 

Many times that day Edmée looked at her draw- 
îngs with increasing dissatisfaction, seeing every fault 
as she had never done before, and losing sight more 
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and more of theîr merits before the staircase creaked 
under the tread of M. Delys, who came in ail out of 
breath. 

'You live rather too near the stars for common 
mortals like me/ said he, looking round him while he 
^ took the chair which she offered him. Although when 
he was not roused to interest he might hâve been deaf 
and blind for anything that he perceived, when his 
perceptions were awake they were singularly clear 
and rapid, and he now looked round with a rapid 
scrutiny which took in ail that the room contained. 
He saw poverty and industry there, for Edmée's 
brushes and colours lay beside a heap of boxes and 
fans, which she had been covering with little bouquets, 
or Watteau-like scènes. There were a few pots on the 
window-sill, filled with gay, common spring flowers, 
raised from a few sous* worth of seeds, or cuttîngs 
from some humble garden, and the aunt was there, 
as Edmée had said ; her back was to the light, so that 
he could not make out her features, but from her 
costume he judged her to be some honest peasant. 

* It is ail right ; the girl told the truth,' said he, 
audibly. ' Hère is the aunt, and no lover ; they are 
honest and poor. What. is your name, my good 
woman ? * 

' Valentin, monsieur. Citoyenne Valentin/ answered 
Mademoiselle de St. Aignan, suppressing her laughter 
with great difBculty. ' 

* So you corne from St. Aignan ? I perceive that 
you speak Ûi^ patois of La Bresse.' 

' Yes, my good monsieur ; you are very kînd to 
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corne and see poor people like us. Excuse the liberty 
which we hâve taken in asking you to corne so hîgh.' 
Her voice shook with stifled amusement ; he thought 
ît was with émotion, 

' Bon, bofiy say no more about it ; I wanted a walk, 
I had nothîng else to do. If I had I should not be 
hère. Why, you hâve let your spectacles fall, ma 
bonne' 

*Thanks, monsieur/ she answered, forgetting her 
part, and speaking in her natural voice, and with the 
manner of a lady accepting a little service which îs 
her due. She turned towards him to take the spec- 
tacles, which she had borrowed from Madelon as a dis- 
guise, and a ray from the lamp fell on her face. M. 
Delys, already surprised by the change of voice and 
manner, started back confounded, then rose and bowed 
deeply, saying, * Mademoiselle de St. Aignan ! ' 

' Oh, this bad man has found me out ! ' cried she, 
gaily. * It is so long since I acted comedy that I hâve 
forgotten how to do it. Do not look troubled, my 
chîld, there is no harm done.' 

'Why do you grudge me the joy of knowing 
Mademoiselle de St. Aignan safe and well } ' said the 
paînter, reproachfully. 'You mistrust me. Madame 
Alain ! I am an old misanthrope, of course ; no man 
lives to my âge without being one, but you might 
hâve told me. I cannot get over it ! Mademoiselle 
de St. Aignan hère, in this costume, this place ! ' 

' We had to look as little aristocratie as possible, 
my dear monsieur, so I said, " l'il be a peasant, if you 
like, but bourgeoise — no ! " and I put on this dress 
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and cap, and am very comfortable in it. So you 
recognîsed me ! And yet I must look much older ? * 

' No one who had seen Mademoiselle de St. Aîgnan 
could forget her.' 

' Ah, you are bound to say so ! But I know I 
must look an old womaA now ; happily one gets used 
gradually to one*s face, but I am sure that îf at sîx- 
tçen we could see what we should be like at sixty, 
we should fall backwards with consternation ! * 

• But how come you hère ? * asked M. Delys, much 
moved, as he recalled her in the old life at St. Aignan. 
The poor room which had seemed to him suitable 
enough for Edmée ail at once looked hardly fit for a 
human being. 

' It will take too long to explaîn ail that,* inter- 
posed Edmée. 

' No, no, if monsieur care to hear. My tongfue has 
grown quite rusty with want of exercise. Only imagine, 
dear monsieur, this child has been so frightened by 
the events of thèse last years that she still însîsts on 
keeping me hidden, though I tell her that no one can 
want my head, which was never worth much, I dare- 
say ^ 

* She is rîght, a thousand times right, mademoiselle. 
Your name alone is full of danger, and the mère sight 
of you would betray an aristocrat.* 

'You say so because I acted mypart so badlyjust 
now— ^ donc^ monsieur, you should not recall my 
failures,* said Mademoiselle de St. Aignan, by no 
means displeased by the very sincère compliment. 
' At ail events, we lived for a time in a little to^vn no 
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great distance from Moulins, where I had a house which 
my brother the Count made over to me after my dear 
sister-in-law died — you remember her, monsieur ? * 

* Remember ! Ah, yes ; who could forget her ? 
Her very name has always sounded sweeter to me 
than any other/ 

Edmée looked with moistened eyes at the old 
man. 

* Then we lived in a horrible house in one part of 
Paris. After that I had an expérience of a place, 
which made me find this garret charmîng — such is the 
lîfe we hâve led.* 

* And you hâve bom ît ail with such patience ! 
such gaîety ! * exclaîmed Edmée. 

* It îs thanks to you that we hâve lived at ail, my 
poor child, for whatever I had saved out of the wreck 
of my fortune — ail in rentes on the clergy — came to 
an end long ago in my illness. This child hâs worked 
day and night for me, monsieur.' 

The two women exchanged a look full of affection, 
and Edmée bent to kiss Mademoiselle de St. Aignan's 
forehead. M. Delys noticed the short curls which 
appeared below the peasant head-dress, and knew at 
once why the hair had been eut. 

*You are, then, one of the few who hâve been 
arrested and yet escaped ! ' he said ; ' how is it you 
never sought me till to-day } I might hâve been of 
some use } ' 

* First of ail, monsieur, it was only the painting in 
Pînard's shop which betrayed you, and then for months 
I could only think of my aunt's health. We had a 
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double reason, however, for seekîng you ; besides want- 
îng to leam from you, we hoped ' 

'We hoped to obtaîn certain information from 
you,' continued Mademoiselle de St. Aignan, as Edmée 
stopped in embarrassment. *We thought that you 
might suggest some means of having news of my 
nephew, who is in exile/ 

'Your nephew, Monsieur le Chevalier, whom I 
remember at St. Aignan ? ' 

* Alas ! now Count instead of Chevalier, sole heir of 
Dur name ; his father and brother are both dead/ 

' Unfortunately I never heard his name in any 
reports which hâve reached me — ^they are so few. I 
am the worst person whom you could apply to/ 

' But try to leam something ; I must hâve news of 
him,' said Mademoiselle de St. Aignan, who even yet 
had not leamed how powerless her * must ' had become, 
nor, with ail her gracious good humour, lost the feel- 
îng that she honoured a roturier by giving him any- 
thing to do for her. 

* I was thinking of your family as I came hère, 
mademoiselle ; if I recollect rightly there was a cousin, 
a M. de Pelven — one has heard his name occasîonally 
in thèse last years ' 

' We want nothing from M. de Pelven,* înterrupted 
Edmée. 

' My child, how unreasonable you are ! Can you 
imagine, monsieur, why she dreads my poor cousin 
as if he were ail the Jacobins in one } She implores 
me, almost with tears, not to tell him where we are, 
and it really grieves me, for his kindness to us has 
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been extrême ; he protected us at Mortemart, and 
enabled us to get to Paris, where he used to visit us 
constantly, and gave us every hope of obtaining per- 
mission for my nephew to retum/ 

' Ah ! of course you know the part which he has 
taken in public affairs ? ' began M. Delys, hesitatingly, 
for he knew that diversity of political opinions had 
split up the most attached families. 

* Yes, yes, but his good heart led him astray ; he 
was not an enthusiast, far from it, but he made the 
same mistake as so many others, he thought it was 
enough to make laws for the nation, and then found 
they had to create a nation for the laws ! I feel sure 
that this was what misled him,' said Mademoiselle de 
St. Aignan, who had half unconsciously spent a good 
deal of time and ingenuityin whitewashing DePelven 
to herself * You hâve never met him ? A delightful 
man ! he had ail the tradition of perfect ease and 
good breeding which is passing away so fast Even 
if he merely said, " Yes, madame," he said it as no one 
else could ! This Révolution will destroy good man- 
ners. Formerly well-bred people respected the views 
of others ; if they had no religion themselves, for 
instance, they never mocked at those who had. AU 
that is altered now.' 

' I am afraid that that is too true, mademoiselle ! ' 
* I do not mean that De Pelven was a saint or a 
hero, nor a genius of the first order,* continued 
Mademoiselle de St. Aignan, who mingled a great 
deal of shrewd common-sense with considérable 
obstinacy, *but he is one of those mcn who, at a 
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gîven moment, hâve just the right sort of talent for 
the occasion ; they always strike the right note, and 
that of itself makes them remarkable men. Others 
fail, who hâve more genius, because they make no 
allowance for society not being composed of saints 
and heroes, or expect to reach the promîsed land 
without first going through the désert, or, on the other 
hand, they are always expecting that someone will 
try to corrupt them. De Pelven never would make 
that sort of fatal mistaké/ 

' He is more likely to corrupt others ! ' murmured 
Edmée, with a look of pain and anger which did not 
escape the old painter, who glanced at her, and said, 
'I hâve not heard much about him, but I hâve 
occasionally met him in the salon of a lady for whom 
I painted two flower-pieces, and whose pîcture-gallery 
I undertook to arrange, and it seems to me that . . . 
Madame Alain is wise.* 

' I cannot understand either of you,* exclaîmed 
Mademoiselle de St. Aignan, impatiently, * but I give 
in, nièce, I give in ! ' 

' What does she call her.^ — my aunt— my nièce — 
what is ail this ? * said M. Delys, loud enough to be 
heard, and Edmée turned crimson. Mademoiselle de 
St. Aignan hesitated, and then exclaimed, ' Well, they 
say truth is always best ; anyhow it can do no harm 
hère. This child is my nièce, monsieur, and my very 
dearniece too, because one day she saved niy nephew's 
life by marrying him.' 

M. Delys sat dumb, too much astounded to find a 
word of answer. 
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CHAPTER VI. 
THE BIRDS ARE FLOWN. 

EdmÉE was the first to speak. The astonishment of 
M. Delys seemed to hâve made a disagreeable im- 
pression on Mademoiselle de St. Aignan, who was 
silenty and looked annoyed and contrite. Edmée 
smiled at her, and, turning to M. Delys, said, with 
grave dignity which made him lose sight in a measure 
of the fact that she was only a steward s daughter, not 
even one of that honest bourgeois class which the 
noblesse held in such utter disdain, ' Since you hâve 
heard so much, monsieur, you had better hear ail. 
There is no one to blâme — not even myself.' 

* You, my dear one ! you acted like the noble girl 
that you are ! ' cried Mademoiselle de St. Aignan, and 
M. Delys, overwhelmed with astonishment, asked him- 
self what circumstances could possibly hâve bowed the 
St. Aignan pride to approve of such a mésalliance, 

' I feel the honour which you do me, madame,' he 
answered, with respect, adopting quite unconsciously 
an entirely différent tone to the young Comtesse de 
St. Aignan to that which he had used with little 
Edmée Leroux. 

' First of ail, monsieur,' interrupted Mademoiselle 
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de St. Aignan, drawing Edmée to her sîde, ' I must 
tell you that the Révolution brought dissension into 
our family as into many others. My poor brother was 
bent on joining the Princes, and my nephew would not 

fight against his countrymen, Republicans or not ^ 

' And he did well ! ' said M. Delys, emphatically. 

* Unfortunately his father did not think so, and 
there were very paînful disputes between them. The 
Chevalier always leant to the views of his mother's 
family, and that annoy ed the Count. Alas ! the closest 
ties hâve been shattered in thèse last years. Finally, 
my brother determined to fly to Switzerland, the 
Chevalier was to join him after securing certain papers 
and money left at St. Aignan — unhappily the place 
had caught the revolutionary fever — this child heard 
the plan for his arrest ' 

^ Ah, monsieur, his mother was my godmother ; 
she comforted my own poor mother on her sick-bed — 
I loved her so dearly ! ' 

* Madame la Comtesse was an angel,' said M. Delys. 
*The angels spread their wings and fled before the 
crimes of thèse years could begin.' 

* True, and yet even now it is impossible not to 
regret her,' said Mademoiselle de St. Aignan ; ' there 
are some losses which last one one's life, and leave our 
hearts and arms empty for ever. When I reflect how 
at the utmost it is but fugitive thoughts which after a 
tîme we give to the dead or the absent, it astonishes 
me that her loss is almost as fresh to me as ever. No, 
never shall I become reconciled to it. Well, they 
settle to arrest my nephew at night, and Edmée 
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ponders how to save him. She slips out and runs off 
to the château ' 

' You understand, monsieur, that I had never seen 
him since his mother^s death, and he recollected my 
existence as little as you did/ said Edmée, eagerly. 

The old man bowed gravely. 

* She was not in time to effect his escape/ con- 
tinued Mademoiselle de St. Aignan. 'The people burst 
în, found them together — there was a scandalous and 
cruel scène, you can imagine it for yourself ; a thousand 
years in Purgatory would hardly hâve been worse for 
thîs poor child ' 

* I understand it ail. They spared him on condition 
that he married her.' 

* Yes, monsieur ; he was so young that surely life 
must hâve been dear to him, but I know he only 
thought of me,* and she lifted up her downcast eyes 
with a light of exultation in them. 

' They walked ail night to Mortemart, the poor 
children ; he could not stay, of course, but he left this 
poor little one with me, and since then we hâve heard 
nothing from him. Most unfortunately he did not 
know we were in Paris when for a short time he 
returned hère.' 

' You see, monsieur,' said Edmée, more calmly, 
' that we must find him and release him from a civil 
bond which to Catholics is nothing but a form. 
Divorce can be easily obtained, only he must return 
and seek it.' 

M. Delys looked at the elder lady, who answered 
by a glance which plainly said that this was by no 
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means what she wished. He perceived that she had 
grown so attached to the girl who had been her joy 
and support during this tîme of trial that sheoveriooked 
her plebeian orîgin. Moreover,though this didnot strike 
hîm, to a true aristocrat everything not noble seemed 
much on a level, whether bourgeois or peasant, and 
a marriage with a financières daughter would hâve 
appeared as great a mésalliance as with a steward*s. 
* Poor white flower ! ' said the painter, looking at Edmée, 
who charmed him more and more. * I suspect that îf 
you did not love your husband when you married, you 
hâve leamed to do so since.* Fortunately this time 
hîs thoughts were not uttered audibly. 

* I hâve sometimes wondered whether my nephew 
can be supportinghimselfby painting/ said Mademoi- 
selle de St Aignan. ' He had an hereditary love of it, 
and cannot now be serving with the army, since, De 
Pelven says, no aristocrats were allowed to remain 
with ît/ 

' I do not know whether we can quîte trust what 
he said ? * added Edmée, very low. 

' He knew that you were the wîfe of M. de St 
Aîgnan, madame ? ' 

' Perfectly well/ Edmée answered, emphatically. 

* This De Pelven must hâve been sorely tempted 
to lay his black hands on her — she is enchanting ! she 
steals into one's heart unawares/ thought the old 
man. ' What did you think that I could do for you, 
mesdames ? ' 

'We thought if he were really studying art he 
would probably be in Italy, and that you might hear 
of him through some mutual frîend.* 
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' Then you only expressed a wîsh to be my pupil 
as a means of gettîng news of him ? * 

' No, no, dear monsieur, if you thînk me worthy of 
such an honour. There hâve been female artists, you 
know — Madame Vîen, Madame Lebrun — only I 
must not spend ail the day in your atelier^ for I hâve 
my work for Pinard. I gain a good deal now; I 
believe I could pay for my lessons * 

' What lessons ? ' 

* Why, yours, I hope/ 

* You are dreamîng ! * 

* Are they so expensîve ? * asked Mademoiselle de 
St. Aîgnan, astonîshed by the rough answer. 

* I never sell my lessons.' 

' Then I hâve only to excuse myself for having 
asked the favour,' said Edmée, much vexed and sur- 
prised. 

* No, I never sell my teaching. I sometimes give 
it. I hâve already more money than I want. Let 
me see what you can do ! * 

He had become only the art judge ; this was not 
the Comtesse de St Aignan before him, but an aspi- 
rant to enter the sanctuary, and he frowned as he 
turned from a group of flowers, which he had studied 
for a long time in silence, to the fans and boxes which 
she humbly placed before him. Her heart sank at 
his protracted silence, nor was his tone reassuring 
when he suddenly began, * What ! do you mean that 
you do this kind of rubbish } You hâve reached this 
point without a master, and you waste your time, you 
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spoil your manner by paînting boxes and fans ! It îs 
shameful, it is unpardonable. I tell you ! ' 

* Dear master, we hâve to live/ said Edmée, smîlîng, 
and much relieved. 

' Live ! ' said the paînter, contemptuously. What 
îs life to art ? Is there not rubbish enough already in 
the world without addîng to it ? Live ! No one can- 
be an artist who cannot sacrifice himself.' 

'But not others/ said Edmée, lowering her voice 
as she looked towards Mademoiselle de St. Aîgnan, 
who was trying to comprehend why the old man was 
indignant, and asked in great disappointment, ' Does 
she paint badly, then ? I thought she did so well ! ' 

'And so she does !' exclaimed M. Delys, remorse- 
fuUy. ' I am an old fool, that is ail . Pardon my 
incivilîty, madame.' 

' I had rather you called me " mon enfant^^ as you 
did this moming/ said Edmée, with her irrésistible 
sweetness. ' Or your pupil.' 

*So you shall be — ^both, dear child, both,' he 
answered, kissing the hand which she had put into 
his, and entirely forgetting the misanthropy on which 
he prided himself. ' Listen, I hâve several rooms in 
the Louvre ; you shall occupy them with Mademoiselle 
de St. Aignan, and everyone shall suppose you are 
my daughter. You could not hâve a safer, more un- 
suspected asylum. For everyone you will be Madame 
Alain. Do you consent ? * 

' With ail my heart, if my aunt agrée.' 

'Certainly, when one is asked to exchange a 
garret for the Louvre one is hardly lîkely to décline,' 
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laughed Mademoiselle de St. Aignan. * Once before 
I lodged în a palace, but there I had no choice 
whether to acce^pt or décline the invitation. I confess 
thîs is more acceptable. I only hope that I need not 
go on foot ; for I am stout, as you see, and I find that 
high heels do not accord with walking. I tried once 
to do without them, but then I could not walk at 

aii; 

'We wîU arrange ail that/ said M. Delys, 
delîghted with his plan, and the radiant pleasure 
which lighted up Edmée's face. * There are many 
reasons why the plan suits me — do not thank me, I 
beg, I detest thanks ; I suggest this simply for my 
own pleasure. I never do kindnesses, as you will 
find. You will work in my atelier and be my corn- 
pagnonne^ he added, smiling, and Edmée retumed the 
smile as she heard the IdSciiXxdx patois word. 

* Yes, yes, so I will,' she answered. 

' And you will call me father } ' he added, wist- 
fuUy, but at that the bright look fled, for the word 
recalled nothing but what was painful. ' If you wish 
it,' she saîd, reluctantly, 'but I like mon maître 
better/ 

As M. Delys left the room she detained him to 
whîsper, 'Remember we are Madame Alain and 
Mademoiselle Valentin, and above ail let no word of 
us reach that M. de Pelven of whom we spoke.' 

He nodded with full understanding, and she began 
making préparations for their sudden move, which 
was to take place the next day, and must be broken 
to Madelon, who could not be expected to be well 
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pleased. Madelon was far from pleased, but she was 
a reasonable woman, and juster than landladies usually 
are. * Well, well/ she said, when the news had been 
împarted, ' it is everyone for himself in this world, 
and if you hâve a friend who will receive you, I 
suppose you will go, though ît îs a loss to me. I 
shall perhaps not let this room as well again, and 
I shall miss la petite, though no doubt after a time I 
shall get other lodgers. My rooms are never long 
empty. Madelon Crocqis well known in the quarter.' 
'To think we hâve been hère so long, and the 
woman can let us go with so little sentiment!* 
whispered Mademoiselle de St. Aignan to Edmée. 

* And since you are decidedly going, after ail per- 
haps it is best,' pursued Madelon. * I was in two minds 
whether to tell you or not, but this morning a fellow 
came hère, askîng if I had rooms to let, and who my 
lodgers were, and whether I had not ayoung giri and 
a middle-aged woman with me, and a dozen other 
questions.* 

* But who could he hâve been } ' 

' I know not — some mouchard^ I suppose.* 

* What did you tell him } * 

' As little as possible, you may be sure ; but I could 
see he had been making enquiries in the quarter, and 
knew something.' 

' Why did you not tell us at once ? ' 

' It might hâve frightened you away, and lost me 
a good tenant — for that you really hâve been ; I hâve 
nothing to complain of And after ail it may mean 
nothing ; one should not notice every little thing.* 
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* It means that De Pelven îs again in Paris ! * 
Edmée said to herself, while Mademoiselle de St 
Aîgnan was questioning Madelon with more interest 
and amusement than anxiety, as to ail which this 
supposed mouchard had said and donc, and the hours 
seemed terribly long to her until they were safely out 
of the Maison Crocq, on their way to the Louvr.e, 
without having told Madelon what their destination 
was. Indeed, that prudent woman declined to know 
ît ' What I hâve never heard I cannot tell/ said she. 
* I ask no questions. You hâve paid me well, and that 
is ail which concerns me/ and she scolded her husband 
as he stood looking after the fiacre which conveyed 
her lodgers way, and told him there was no need to 
see which way it turned. She was snappish ail day, 
and puUed the furniture in the empty room about 
with unnecessary vigour, and answered shortly when 
Madame Amat cried a little over the flowers which 
Edmée had bequeathed to her, but everyone accepted 
ît as a matter of course that when Madelon was sorry 
she should be cross. It was agréât satisfaction to 
her to see the moîichard hanging about that even- 
ing, watching the house. He did not appear again ; 
the neighbours told him that there had been a flitting 
that day from the Maison Crocq ; and so De Pelven 
found that once more his prey had slipped through 
hîs fingers. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

BALMAT IN HIS STUDIO. 

Although the Louvre was a palace, in some respects 
ît resembled the Maison Crocq. Evîl smells, noîse, 
and dîsorder pervaded it, and the foUowers of the 
classîc school, exaggerating, as always, the doctrines 
of theîr master, used to amuse themselves at the same 
tîme as they expressed their contempt for what fhey 
styled *those unworthy Italians/ by playîng tennis 
against the paintings put away and forgotten în the 
gallerîes. 

The Louvre had gone through îts own spécial 
révolution since the days whien a Court inhabited ît ; 
an aristocracy still dwelt there, but it was the aris- 
tocracy of talent, often as pitilessly exclusive and over- 
bearîng as that of birth. Mademoiselle de St. Aignan 
and Edmée were added to the many artists' families 
already established there without exciting any ques- 
tion. Everyone knew, liked, and laughed pleasantly at 
the old painter, whose oddities made him rather more 
than less popular, and at any other time there would, 
no doubt, hâve been considérable surprise at this 
sudden apparition of his ' daughter,' with an elderly 
lady, whom he called Mademoiselle Valentin, and 
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treated wîth extrême déférence. But now for several 
years everyone had been living în such péril and retire- 
ment, that nobody knew or cared to know his neigK- 
bour's concerns, and no appearance and disappearance 
excited much wonder. To ail but Balmat Edmée was 
M. Delys' daughter, and someone having heard that 
her husband's fate was unknown, her position was at 
once recognised, and she was accepted as a per- 
manent inhabitant of the 'Atelier du Lys/ as it was 
now universally called ; for Balmat's name for ît took 
the fancy of his fellow-pupils, and not a few sketches 
were made surreptitiously or from memory of * the 
white-armed daughter of Fingal,' as they named her, 
from the poems which were becoming a sort of text- 
book to the artists of that day. 

Mademoiselle de St. Aignan fitted admirably into 
the singular society in which she now found herself. 
She had, as Edmée knew, the happy faculty of adapt- 
ing herself to ail circumstances, with an invincible 
good humour which had been priceless to them both, 
but there had been a time when her very light- 
heartedness had made her enemies. It was impossible 
for her to refrain from a jest. * Let me say it, and 
then if I must I will ask pardon,' she would exclaim ; 
but in this artist-world ready wit or raillery only 
amused,.and called forth retorts which she took in the 
best part. No one could ever forget in conversing 
wîth her that she was a person of la bonne compagnie. 
Acircle of men, young and old, was sure to gather 
round her of an evening, deserting for her far younger 
and prettier persons ; M. Delys had unawares created 
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a salon when he installée! Mademoiselle de St. Aignan 
in the Louvre, and she was by no means indiffèrent 
to the compliments of this literary and artistic world, 
where beauty and talent alone were prized. She was 
înfinitely more popular than Edmée, who had other 
things to thînk of than to amuse or please, and cared 
nothing at ail for admiration, to a degree which Made- 
moiselle de St. Aignan could not but feel an absolute 
fault and failure in a woman's first duty. Edmée was 
one to steal unawares into a few hearts, and reign there 
evermore, and be amply satisfied with her kingdom, 
and to ail outside of it she was culpably indiffèrent, 
as Mademoiselle de St. Aignan observed, with a 
distress almost comic, to M. Delys, in one of their 
many confidential conversations. It was fortunate 
for him that politeness no longer put life in péril, for 
to save his head he could not hâve said ' tu ' to Made- 
moiselle de St. Aignan. He could not recover from 
his astonishment at her gay contentment when he 
thought in what différent circumstances he had known 
her, and he admired as surprising philosophy what 
was chîefly the effect of a happy disposition. If, how- 
ever, it had been possible for him to quarrel with her, 
he would hâve done so eveiy day which they spent 
together ; for she professed entire disbelief in the bad 
character which he loved to givç himself, disputed 
the fact of his cynicism, and assured him that he had 
one of the kindest hearts in the world. Since respect 
would not allow him to contradict her flatly, he could 
only walk up and down, pushing his wig despairingly 
on one sîde, and protesting vehemently, to the delight 
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of theîr audience ; for thèse scènes generally took 
place after hîs day's work was over, and a more or 
less numerous cîrcle of vîsîtors was gathered in the 
room which he had furnished and made over to 
Mademoiselle de St Aignan as her salon. 

' What merit is there — can there be in ofTerîng a 
home to a person who is — who is — in short, who is 
my daughter's aunt ? * he would exclaim, growing 
hopelessly embarrassed as he recollected that he must 
not say who * Mademoiselle Valentin * was. 

This warfare amused Edmée not a little ; she was 
learning to laugh as well as to paint. Never had the 
poor child led so peaceful a life, though haunted by 
the thought of the bond by which she was fettered. 
Sometimes she would call herself by the name which 
she was resolved never to bear, but which she loved 
so much. * Edmée de St. Aignan/ she would whisper, 
with a sort of fear, not without its charm. *Ah, it 
is a pity ! . . .' and the sentence ended in a sigh. 
Daily she watched M. Delys* face to see if he had 
had any news, but none came, and perhaps the old 
artist, happy in the pupil whom he had so unexpectedly 
obtained, and not displeased with the new life which 
had sprung up around him, made no very strenuous 
çfTorts to obtain any, and gradually her art began to 
absorb her more and more, leaving little room for 
other thoughts. M. Delys took such delight in her 
painting that he half forgot his own, and would allow 
— unheard-of thing ! — the flowers before him to fade, 
while he advised her what colours to use, or confided 
to her some method invented by himself of producing 
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the transparent effect of a petal, or the wrinkled or 
lustrous surface of a leaf. The only condition whîch 
he made on adopting her as pupîl and daughter was 
that she should cease to work for anyone else, and 
she could not object, sînce, as her adopted father, he 
insisted on paying ail the expenses of herself and 
Mademoiselle de St. Aignan ; it made him happy, 
and on this point he was inflexible. A new life had 
begun for the old man, since his white lily had taken 
root in his atelier^ and he poured out ail the tender- 
ness which had been stored up in his heart, almost 
unknown to hirnself, on the head of this girl, who 
seemed come to give him the home affections whîch 
he had always longed for and never known, and to 
continue his famé. He made Mademoiselle de St. 
Aignan smile by his adoration of his pupil, but she 
could not entirely concur in the satisfaction with which 
he saw Edmée's dévotion to art. 

' It is fatal to her success in a social pont of view/ 
she would urge. ' She might as well be absorbed in 
2l grande passion. In my nephew's absence I grant 
you it may be a useful safeguard, but it is not natural ; 
she will be more the artist than the woman, and 
the question will be, will Alain care for her? A 
woman*s chief duty is to charm.' 

' She has not a beauty de passeport' M. Delys 
would answer, with great impatience, ' but whoever has 
a soûl must be enchanted with her.* 

' Ah, my good friend, you forget what young men 
are. My nephew is young, ail his illusions still fresh, 
he îs fuU of life, of energy, he cannot hâve any of the 
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qualîtîes of a husband. When one is over thîrty, 
when a man has exhausted life, he feels that it is time 
to marry, to settle down, even if he does not intend 
to lîve en bourgeois^ a humdrum domestic lîfe — but a 
young noble, like Alain ' 

' If he cannot appreciate our treasure, let him stay 
away or divorce her, mademoiselle ! * cried M. Delys, 
exasperated, though Mademoiselle de St Aignan was 
only expressing sentiments perfectly in accord with 
the usual manner of speaking and feeling of her class 
and time. ' What ! he finds a lily with a golden heart 
only waiting to be gathered, and hésitâtes ! ' 

* You are romantic, my poor friend ! I know the 
world better than you do. Now, for my part I could 
wish that the child would spend a lîttle time over 
accomplishments, such as dancing, instead of those 
perpétuai paints of yours. It is of inestimable value 
to dance well — indispensable to men or women. I 
hâve known a most excellent, charming person fail to 
make a good impression, because he bowed awkwardly 
in the mînuet, on a spectator whose approbation and 
esteem he would hâve given half his fortune to obtain. 
But that first unhappy impression never could be 
effaced. It was impossible. That excellent M. de 
Malesherbes himself ' — in the ardour of her discourse 
she had for a moment foiçotten the tragîc associations 
connected with that venerated name of the good and 
brave man, who from assured safety returned to plead 
în the defence of his King, and perished with ail his 
famîly on thé scaffold, but they returned upon her as 
M. Delys involuntarily bent his head in révérence, and 
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for a moment she was silent, but then, gaining addî- 
tional strength from the deep respect whîch was 
universally felt for the subject of her moral, she re- 
sumed, ' Well, Marcel saîd of him to hîs father that 
considerîng the awkwardness of his gait, he would 
never get on either in the magistracy or the army. 
" He will never make a dancer as long as he lives," 
Marcel declared,. " the only reasonable plan îs to let 
him enter the Church." ' 

* The event proved him wrong/ observed M. Delys, 
drily. 

* Yes, but what I want you to see îs how much is 
felt to dépend on good dancing. That feeling at least 
is unchanged, even in thèse days when Paris has become 
a place where a few madmen are shut up, but a g^reat 
many more are loose. Do you not see, dear monsieur, 
in thèse disorganised times we are absolutely bound 
to keep up civilised manners and habits ? That is 
why I hâve resumed powder ; it has always been held 
as a thing that civilised nations could not dispense 
with. Once relax aïl those little matters, as foolîsh 
people call them, and it is like letting in that trickle 
of water which soon melts away the dyke which keeps 
eut the sea/ 

M. Delys took off his round wîg and contemplated 
it, as he was accustomed to do when an argument 
failed him, but he did not look convinced. 

* On one thing at least we are both agreed,* saîd 
Mademoiselle de St. Aignan, 'there shall be no other 
Countess than our little Edmée/ 

*Yes, certainly, yes . . . but she seems so con- 
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tented, so hâppy as she is ; it îs a vast pity to distract 
her thoughts from art ; she makes progress, wonderful 
progress, and if monsieur your nephew should retum, 
it mîght fill her mind with other things, but still I 
suppose one must put up with it' 

' Fill her mind with other things ! I should hope 
so. . And then I myself — my nephew is the only one 
left alive of my family now; I want him. Hush, 
there she is ; not a word of ail this. We are going to 
surprise our good Swiss in hîs comical studio ; he will 
give no account of himself or his doings, and Edmée 
thinks he looks out of spirits, so we shall go and cheer 
him. Imagine, that poor fellow was so poor last winter 
that he had to go to bed at five o'clock many even- 
îngs because he was too cold to sît up, and had no 
fuel or oil for his lamp ! We only found it out by 
accident — indeed, Edmée was too much occupied by 
my illness to think of anything else, and only leamed 
it from hîs joy when someone or other paid him a 
trifle for keeping his atelier in order.' 

' He would not gain much by that/ grunted M. 
Delys, so snappîshly that she instantly perceived who 
the benefactor had been, and playfully threatened him 
with her finger. * Ah, the bad man ! the cruel cynic, 
who never does a charitable action ! hâve I met with 
him again } It is astonishing how he is always cross- 
îng my path ! ' 

'I cannot hâve everything deep in dust, made- 
moiselle, and hâve no time to attend to such matters 
myself. Dust is my greatest enemy — ruins oil-paint 
îng.' 
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* Yes, yes, I understand I Adieu, since our Jiacre 
waîts/ 

The little expédition pleased and amused Made- 
moiselle de St. Aîgnan, who had a very kindly feeling 
towards Balmat, though she had not found him 
amusing, which was always a crime în her eyes, and 
Edmée had resolved to see for herself what were the 
hopes for the paintîng which she knew he had been 
secretly working at for months, too timid and dis- 
heartened to do so before his fellow-students, and 
only giving it such time as he could spare from 
avowed work in the atelier with them. Happily for 
him no one but Isnard had ever dîscovered the refuge 
which he had found în the desecrated cloister, and 
there at least he could work unmolested by any out- 
ward and visible difficulties, though after ail his worst 
foe was the hereditary dépression always lying in 
waît to spring out and seize him, and which was as 
certain în such a tempérament to follow success as 
unsuccess, clutching its vîctim, and with a pitiless 
finger pointing out each fault and failure, overwhelm- 
îng him with the sensé * of incompletion în the face of 
what was won,* and veiling ail merits just when ail 
around would suppose him rejoicing in a completed 
task. 

The departure of Edmée from the Maison Crocq 
had been a great misfortune for Balmat, who lost în 
her his chief înterest in daily life, the one person to 
whom he could speak freely of home, of difficulties, of 
discouragements, who was sure that he had talent^ 
however rebellious, and out of the very happiness of 
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her own progress sympathîsed keenly with those who 
seemed toiling în vain. He did not often seek her in 
the Louvre ; of an evening there was too gay a circle 
in Mademoiselle de St. Aignan's salon for him to feel 
at ease there, and they could only exchange a few 
words when he came în, according to old habit, to 
arrange the atelier of M. Delys and feed the stove. 
He missed Edmée exceedingly, but was too humble 
to guess that she could miss him, or how happy ît 
was for her to hâve come în contact with so candid 
and pure a mînd as his, whose faîth was more tolérant, 
but perhaps more securely rooted than her own. 
To know Balmat had widened her sympathies. At 
first, indeed, she shrank timidly from points on whîch 
they must dîsagree, and felt as if his heresy set an 
impassable gulf between them, though she could not 
feel the horror and aversion whîch she mîght hâve 
done had they met accîdentally in quiet times, nor did 
she expérience the disdain of a born aristocrat for 
what she would hâve been taught to think ' a bour- 
geoise religion.* It was not through controversy, but 
through contact that she unawares imbibed some of 
his views, and leamed that below the surface his faîth 
and hers rested on the same foundatîon. Intimate 
acquaintance with one of another land, educated in a 
way novel to her, could not but enlarge her mind, but 
Balmat had done more for her than this. He had 
given her a sensé of protection whîch had kept her 
from sinking under anxiety and lonelîness, and had 
strengthened her wavering belief in goodness and 
truth at a critical period of her life. Theirs was a 
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very pure and perfect friendshîp, founded on mutual 
esteem and affection, wîth gratitude on each side, 
though neîther was fully aware what each had done 
for the other. The visit of the two ladies evîdently 
startled him, but he receîved them cheerfuUy, and 
showed Mademoiselle de St Aignan ail the arrange- 
ments whîch he had made for his studio. Art was to 
hîm too sacred a thing for the idea to occur that 
he was profanîng a consecrated place by thus estab- 
lishing himself in it, and, indeed, churches and 
cloisters were at that tîme turned to far less holy pur- 
poses than this, and had few tenants as innocent and 
révèrent as the young Swîss. His good sensé always 
helped him effectually in ail practical matters, and he 
had constructed a studio very cleverly at little or no 
cost. There were only absolute necessaries in it, but 
he had space and a well-managed light, and a half- 
finished paintîng stood on the easel. His visitors 
came to inspect it. Mademoiselle de St. Aignan watch- 
îng the face of Edmée to be guided to a just opinion, 
and Balmat watched it too, knowing well that though 
Personal feeling would lead her to judge tenderly, 
honesty and love of art would be stronger still. It 
proved as he expected, for a look of irrépressible dis- 
appointment stole over her countenance, as she stood 
contemplating the painting, whose cold, pale correct- 
ness and flat smoothness of handling were peculiarly 
unpleasing to an eye accustomed to delight in colour, 
and unversed in anatomical merits. Balmat's wistful 
look changed into.a patient and humble résignation. 
* I know your opinion already,* he said ; then tuming 
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to Mademoiselle de St. Aîgnan, 'And what do y ou 
think of it, mademoiselle ? ' 

* I ! — I am no judge, my dear Balmat,* she an- 
swered, adding later to Edmée in private, * You know, 
ma bellCy I could not tell him I thought ît hideous, 
though that is what it seemed to me — * and after a 
further considération, she asked, 'What is the sub- 
ject?' 

' Thetis bearing armour to her son Achilles.' 

She looked at it again, evidently trying to find 
something agreeable to say. 

' I suppose it is only just begun ? * she suggested. 
' One cannot tell yet what it will be, or perhaps it was 
your first picture ? ' 

The eyes of Balmat and Edmée met ; hers were 
fuU of sympathy, and he smiled, but it was a painful 
smile. 

'Mademoiselle, your aunt is a severe critic,' he 
said, unconsciously pushîng his palette away. 

' I am sure she would greatly like to see some of 
your sketches of every-day life, Jacques,' said Edmée, 
who sometimes called him so when she wished espe- 
cially to please or encourage him; *do show her 
some,' and Mademoiselle de St. Aignan, aware that 
she had somehow said the wrong thing, hastened to 
express great désire to see the sketches. Her assumed 
interest soon became real, for what Balmat now placed 
before her were vigorous portraits of what she perfectly 
understood, as forcible and living as his classical 
subject was lifeless. 

'Why,surely thèse are admirable!' she exclaimed, 
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forgettîng to look to Edmée for leave to admire. ' I 
told you I was no judge, but thèse seem actually 
livîng. See, my child, this one which he calls '* Mon 
bel œillet " — this gîrl selling flowers, how she tums her 
head, and looks up to offer her bouquets wîth a little 
invitîng air — and hère, this old woman sitting selling 
brooms ; I seem to hâve seen her a dozen times, 
though that is only because she is so truly the broom- 
seller. This I understand. Show me some more, my 
dear Balmat.' 

* They are indeed admirable, Jacques,' said Edmée. 
' How you hâve improved ; you hâve overcome ail 
your difficulty of dealing with colour in thèse sketches ; 
one never suspects you — forgive me, my good Bal- 
mat ! — ^when one sees thèse of being more the engraver 
than the painter.' 

' It is unfortunate for me that I leamed to engrave 
watch-cases under my father/ said Balmat. ' I never 
can shake off the effects of that training.' 

' No, one sees it when you try to paint in David's 
manner, but not hère.' 

*But what is this } A A, ciel! how could you draw 
this?' exclaimed Mademoiselle de St. Aignan, as 
Balmat placed before her a black-robed figure, with 
hands hanging down but clasped together, and a look 
of tearless, unutterable woe, as of one crushed by 
guilt, but guilt not her own. 

* Antigone,' answered Balmat, shortly. 

' But that tells me nothing ! I know not — I hâve 
forç^otten who your Antigone was. Does Corneille 
speak of her t Take it away ! what is the use of 
paintîng such a thîng ? It will haunt me ! ' 
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' It îs wonderful ! ' saîd Edmée, low, and holding 
ît fast. 'Jacques, I had no idea you could paînt thus! 
You are a true painter ! ' 

But Balmat did not seem gladdened by the mar- 
velling admiration with which Edmée gazed at the 
sketch. 

' I did not imagine it ; it is only a portrait,' he 
said, sighing, 

' A portrait ! and whose ? ' 

' I do not know. It was a face which I had a 
glimpse of in the Luxembourg, and it would not let 
me rest until I had it on canvas/ 

'Ah, it is a portrait,* said Edmée, much disap- 
pointed ; but after a pause she said, * How excellently 
you hâve managed the light, and the simple, straight 
folds of the drapery, and yet they do not recall a 
model, or a statue's. There is more there than a mère 
portrait. Do you know, I think you hâve been making 
a mistake. ail this time? Why do you persist în 
attempting classic subjects which nobodycan put any 
heart into ? we are not Greeks or Romans, and never 
shall be, however hard we try — the Greeks and 
Romans are buried, and we shall never bring them to 
lîfe again, or forget we are French, and live în the 
eighteenth century.' 

Balmat shook his head, and remarked that without 
knowing it she was talking în a very revolutionary 
manner. 

'It is true, however,' observed Mademoiselle de 
St Aignan ; * we forget too much that nations and 
îdeas die and are buried, and cannot be revived.' 
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* If I were you/ pursued Edmée, earnestly, * I 
would make paintings from life, and nothing else; 
from daîly scènes which make one smile and sigh. 
That îs what you are meant to do, it is évident/ 

* Flower-girls — gagne-petits?' saîd Balmat, shaking 
his head with a sigh and a smile. *Yes, I can do 
those — as razuy pocftades as you wilL* 

* And do them as very few can ! Your pochades 
are superb ! It is clear that you ought to do them ! 
Did not that David whom you worship say the other 
day to one of you that he wîshed you to paînt accord- 
ing to your nature, and not against it ? Did he not 
tell you that Nature was the only teacher who never 
erred ? ' 

* Yes, you are right ; but what would our poor 
master say if ail the resuit of his efforts, of his teach- 
îng to make art retum to its ancient purity — he who 
is now striving to become more truly Greek, as he 
says — îf a pupil of his took up a line like Boucher or 
Valentîn ? ' saîd Balmat, dismayed by Edmée's auda- 
cîty, and feeling to his fingers' ends the probable 
sarcasms of David, whose imperious and domineering 
temper, combined with his great réputation, told very 
disadvantageously on the humbler and more timid of 
his scholars, even after they had long left his atelier. 

* No one wants you to paint like Boucher ! I hâte 
his pîctures, I never look at them. I want you to be 
like yourself. Show this Antigone to David ; sec 
what he says — to please me, Jacques ! You hâve never 
done anything approaching her. Do you hear me ? 
What does ît matter if she be but a portrait ? After 
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ail you hâve rendered what you saw with wonderful 
energy and truth. I am tired of thèse classic subjects, 
ail just alike, and reminding dne of statues instead of 
human beings. It is clear that you should not waste 
tîme on what you do badly when there are things 
which you can do so well/ 

* It seems like lowering art ; and rather than do 
that I would break my brush.' 

* I do not think so ; is there no poetry in every- 
day things ? ' answered the giri, eagerly, ail unconscious 
that she was urging the doctrines of a school one day 
to overthrow ail which David had taught. * If I 
painted figures and landscape instead of flowers, 
what a pretty picture I could make of a very common 
sight — the Feast of the Rogations ! I would just put 
what I hâve seen at St. Aignan, the stream and the 
trees for a background, and the procession coming 
with our curé, and the sœurs, and the notables of the 
village, while the women and girls should be round 
the altar which they hâve built. Ah, how pretty we 
made our altar ! It was only a table from some cottage 
near, covered with a white sheet, and candlesticks and 
flowers, but it looked so fresh, so pure in the open 
air, with a bower of green branches over it ; and how 
pleasant it was to go out and gather ail the wild 
flowers we could for it ! I do so miss the fêtes ! ' she 
ended, sîghîng, for, even leaving out of the question 
the deep want which the banishment of ail sîgns of 
religion left in inward life, the absence of ail the pomp 
and ceremony which varied the Christian year and 
satisfied the craving for something less monotonous 
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and sordîd than daily lîfe, caused a vast blank, espe- 
cîally to women. 

^ I should Hke to paînt that now ! ' saîd Balmat, 
wîth a generous feeling of takîng the vanquîshed sîde ; 
' but I suppose no one would dare to so much as look 

at ît; 

^ But do leave your Lîves of Plutarch and Ossîan, 
and paînt as I tell you ! * urged Edmée. 

' Perhaps you are rîght ; I wîU thînk about ît/ he 
answered ; but Edmée did not în the least guess 
wîth what an effort he admîtted the thought that 
perhaps ît would be hîs duty to renounce the dreams 
of paintîng great classîc subjects, such as he belîeved 
true art dîctated, for the humbler walk whîch Edmée 
urged. For the moment ît was as îf she had taken 
away hîs brush, and bade hîm paînt no more. 

'You read between whiles.^' saîd Mademoîselle 
de St. Aîgnan, takîng up a lîttle brown book, whîch 
he had laid asîde, on a chair. 'Why . . . ît îs a 
Bible!' 

She looked at hîm wîth as much astonîshment as 
if ît had been the Koran. 

' Yes, I read ît every day/ he answered, sîmply. 

* You hâve read it daily în thèse tîmes ? * exclaîmed 
Edmée, wîth a différent but even greater astonîsh- 
ment. 

* Certaînly. We always read a chapter or two at 
home, and my mother gave me this, her own copy ; 
you see ît îs old. She had it from /ter mother — and 
told me never to miss doîng so. I know they always 
thînk of me, and pray for me after the reading.* 
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* But îf anyone knew of ît, you would hâve been — 
mîght stîll be — guillotined as a " fanatîc " ! * 

' Well, you yourself ; hâve you not risked as much 
în wearing your cross ? ' 

'The gold cross which marraine gave me? Of 
course I hâve wom it/ 

* Silly child ! I never guessed it, or I should 
never hâve permitted such rashness/ said Made- 
moiselle de St. Aignan. 

Edmée smiled a little wilful smîle, and put her 
hand up to her bodice where the cross was hîdden. 

'And of course I hâve read my Bible — my 
Father's message to me. Besides/ contînued Balmat, 
hîs face lighting up, * if one wants poetical subjects, 
hère they are ... as I said to them yesterdày in the 
atelier^yàidX ever came up to the description of Christ 
sitting in the little alcôve by the well, looking over 
the cornfields under the Eastem sky } or with the little 
children gathering round his knees ? ' 

'As you said in the atelier !' exclaimed Edmée, 
amazed beyond expression, for not only was it dan- 
gerous în the highest degree to make an open pro- 
fession of faith at this time, but it required such 
courage as she could hardly imagine to hâve made it 
în such a company. 

'Yes, they were discussing Ossian and Werther, 
and Maurice Quai declared Ossian was greater than 
Homçr, and somehow they got to speaking of Italian 
religious pictures, and then of the Bible ; and if any 
one of them ever read it, it was in some absurd 
abrîdgment — but I do not thînk they had.' 
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* And then ? * asked Mademoiselle de St. Aîgnan, 
wondering at the unconscious heroîstn of the quiet 
Balmat. 

' Oh, they are good fellows, after ail . . . they said 
nothing at ail for a moment, and then one and another 
came and shook hands with me/ 

* We are interrupting you too long,' said Edmée ; 
* but remember what I hâve said/ 

' There is no fear of my forgettîng ! But you do 
not interrupt me ; Isnard was coming to sit for the 
hands. By-the-by, you had better go before he 
arrives/ 

' Why ? Do you mistrust him ? * 

' Not exactly, but a man so vain is never to be 
trusted. One does not know what he may be led to 
do. I do not want to speak against him, for it is 
kind to let me paint his hands,' since it saves me a 
model/ 

* Ah ! but I hâve noticed he is vain of his hands ; 
I daresay he likes to hâve them copied.' 

' Then he is often gratified, for we ail use his arms 
and hands in the atelier, Those of us who are best 
formed often pose for the others,' he explained to 
Mademoiselle de St. Aignan, * but he does not often 
come now ; he has gone over to Guérin, otherwise he 
would know where you live, which is a mystery to 
him. He came yesterday to me, and said he had 
been to the Maison Crocq, but you had left it ; there 
was a letter which he wanted to give you, and he left 
it in my charge ; I meant to hâve brought it to-night/ 

* A letter ! how did he get it } Why, it was sent 
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to Mortemart . . . from whom can it be ? Ah, my 
cousin, the old canon ; he escaped to England ! Then 
I hâve still some of my family left ! ' exclaimed Made- 
moiselle de St. Aignan, much moved, and while she 
read her letter Balmat told Edmée unheard that 
Isnard had vowed vengeance on De Pelven, who was 
now again in Paris, and had succeeded in getting a 
room adjoining that which De Pelven now inhabited, 
and kept incessant watch on his proceedings. 

" But it is ail so childish ! ' said Balmat, impatiently. 
' I do not know how much of eamest there is in it ; 
he has taken so many into his confidence as to the 
revenge he means some day to hâve, that really he 
will be driven to do something, for fear of becoming a 
jest with them ; he has managed a spy-hole, through 
which he can see ail that De Pelven does, unsuspected, 
and this gives him extraordinary pleasure, though he 
never learns anything important/ 

* But how did he get this letter ? ' 

* How De Pelven got it I do not know, unless he 
has been at Mortemart, but I suspect that Isnard 
actually went into his room and looked about for 
papers which might compromise him . . . found none, 
and took this to annoy him.* 

* Good heavens ! ' interrupted Mademoiselle de St. 
Aignan, * to think of the dear old man's writing only 
to ask this ! does he not know that to receive a letter 
from an émigré is the most dangerous thing possible } 
Imagine that he writes to implore me to seek 
after his pedigree, which he had had drawn out, and 
entrusted to a friend at the time of his flight ! But 
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he gives me one pîece of important news : Alain, my 
nephew, is in Italy, probably wîth Mesdames Adélaïde 
and Victoire. He has, as we supposed, begun to 
study painting, or rather to pursue it, for I believe he 
had already made considérable progress some years 
ago; 

* In Italy ! It must then be possible to hâve further 
news. Come, dear aunt, we must go.* 

They had to walk a little way to Hcatfiacre^ waîtîng 
for them under an archway ; it would hâve attracted 
too much attention to hâve it drawn up near the 
church. When Balmat had put Mademoiselle de St. 
Aignan into it, making no reply to her désire that he 
would bring Isnard to her salony and discover how he 
had got the letter, he said aside to Edmée, ' It is well 
that letter is out of De Pelven's hands. It mighthave 
been a dangerous weapon. But I think Isnard had 
better know nothing . . . and change his lodging as 
soon as he can ! * 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

M. DELYS MAKES A JOURNEY. 

It was not an easy thing for Mademoiselle de St. 
Aîgnan and M. Delys to secure an uninterrupted tête' 
à'téte. She knew his dislike of being interrupted at 
hîs work too well to invade his atelier^ and even if 
she had done so they could not hâve conversed with- 
out attracting the attention of Edmée, while again of 
an evening the salon was never empty. However, 
they had agreed on a private signal which should give 
notice when there was any weighty matter to be 
privately discussed, for both had plots and plans for 
Edmée's benefit, though they took différent views of 
what was désirable. Thèse could not be discussed 
before her, and, having received the given signal one 
moming, Mademoiselle de St. Aignan was not sur- 
prised to see M. Delys appear during what were 
ordinarily his working hours. He had evidently some- 
thing important to say, but his first words surprised 
her, for they seemed entirely remote from the subject 
which she anticipated. 

' Mademoiselle/ he began, bowing ceremoniously, 
and waiting, as he always did, for her permission to 
take a chair, for though most people seem scarcely 
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themselves when removed from their famîlîar sur- 
roundings, Mademoiselle de St. Aignan was always 
in his eyes grande damCy as in former days — 
' Mademoiselle, I am getting an old man, and I hâve 
this day heard of the death of two acquaintances, one 
older, one younger than myself. I may soon follow 
them/ 

' My dear friend ! why afflict yourself with such 
gloomy thoughts ? ' 

' They are not gloomy, dear mademoiselle. When 
my time comes I hope to fall gently, as the wîthered 
leaves do, without a storm. But it has made me 
think of our child. She will no doubt be able to 
support herself by painting, but her health might fail, 
or a time might come when she had no heart to paînt, 
could do nothing worth producing ; such times come 
in one*s life,' he added, rather sadly, recalling past 
passages of his own history, and without perceîving 
the enquiring and incredulous expression on thecoun- 
tenance of Mademoiselle de St. Aignan, to whom 
painting seemed the mère copying of a material fact, 
so that, the mechanical skill once acquired, there could 
be no difficulty in producing any quantity of work 
at ail times and seasons. * Of course I shall leave 
her ail I hâve,' he went on, ' she is my daughter, you 
know. I never thought- to hâve anything so like a 
child of my own.' 

* But . . . you hâve spoken sometîmes of a daugh- 
ter } * said Mademoiselle de St. Aignan, who had been 
often puzzled how to reconcile this with what she knew 
of his early life. 
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'Yes, I daresay I hâve, but I never had one. 
Mine has been what I suppose people call a solîtary 
life ; my parents died years ago, years ago ; I never 
married or wished to marry ; a wife is not in my Une, 
but I hâve often thought it would hâve been great 
happiness to hâve possessed a daughter who would 
hâve worked with me, and of whom I should hâve 
been proud. I hâve pictured her in the atelier until 
I really sometimes believed she was there, but I 
never found a name for her to my liking until I had 
the privilège of knowing madame your sister-in-law, 
and then I perceived at once that hers was the name 
I had been so long seeking. Yes, I hâve seen my 
Edmée, I am sure of it, leaning over me, looking at 
my work, but I never could see her paint, nor be sure 
that she had spoken. And then this child of ours 
came, and I never see the other now, nor miss her. 
My heart is filled now — fiUed now — there is no room 
for the other Edmée/ 

He spoke in a dreamy way, looking away from 
Mademoiselle de St. Aignan, as if hardly aware that 
she was there, listening with much marvel. 

' Thèse artists ! thèse artists ! * she was saying to 
herself, with some sympathy, and very tender amuse- 
ment. 

*But I do not know why I am saying ail this, 
mademoiselle. What I came to say was, first, I know 
you hâve business talents, and, as it is for that dear 
child's sake, I venture to ask you to look into my 
money concerns ; ail I know of them you will find 
put down in this little book, but I hâve no time or 
head for that sort of thing.' 
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She took the account-book with a good deal of 
curiosity, for she imagined him necessarily a rich man, 
from the frugal mode of life which he had always 
foUowed, and the sums, very considérable for that 
day, which were paid for his flower-pieces. She had 
often heard this asserted, with an occasional hint that 
the old man's chief failing was avarice, and it was 
with great surprise that she now discovered how 
moderate were his means, though amply sufficient 
for his wants, and evien for those of the two new 
members of his family. 

* I daresay I am called a miser/ he went on, as if 
replying to what was in her mind, * because I do not 
give to what everyone else does. Why should I ? 
That sort of cases takes care of itself, but sometimes 
people come whom nobody seems to help, and then I 
give — to get them off my mind, you understand — to 
get them off my mind/ 

' Yes, yes, I understand,' said Mademoiselle de St. 
Aignan, refraining from tormenting him as usual, for 
she was a little angry with herself for having given 
credence to such a charge against the childlike simple 
old man, whose large and kindly generosity no one 
dreamed of ; and to whom it seemed such a matter 
of course that he never thought about it. *Like 
ourselves, for instance. But there, you are, I know, 
well repaid by your pupil.' 

* Mademoiselle, had I needed repayment, as you 
call it, I should hâve had it abundantly in the satis- 
faction of being of service to you. But I had some- 
thing else to say. This Leroux is dead ?* — he had an 
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old jealousy of Leroux, for being Edmée's father, 
and therefore as it were his own rival — 'certainly 
dead ? He must hâve left money, whîch should be 
hers. It will be well to ascertain this/ 

'And to ascertain where the title-deeds of the 
lands are. But who is to do it ? ' 

* Just so/ 

' I should greatly like to know what has become 
of the château, and what the state of things is at St 
Aignan, if we knew of anyone who could make 
enquiries discreetly/ 

' Perhaps I may hear of someone, or somethîng 
might take me there/ 

* You, dear friend ! If you ever contrived to get 
so far, you would certainly forget the way back!* 
said Mademoiselle de St. Aignan, who, with con- 
sidérable reason, had the lowëst possible opinion of 
M. Delys' power of taking care of himself in 
daily life. *You artists see a great deal which îs 
hidden from ordinary mortals, and nothing of ail 
which they perceive at once. By the way, what 
measures hâve you taken to learn anything of my 
nephew ? ' 

M. Delys had not much answer to make ; he felt 
in his guilty soûl that he had made no great effort 
to ascertain anything about Alain, and the conver- 
sation ended, nor was anything more said as to a 
journey to St. Aignan for a considérable time, until 
he suddenly announced that he could not complète a 
flower-piece which had been ordered by the bride of 
the young General Bonaparte, before she joined him 
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in North Italy, without a plant for whîch he had no 
study in his portfolios. His patroness was passionately 
fond of flowers, and took a great and intelligent 
înterest in the commission which she had given him, 
and he was desirous to please her, though as far as 
anyone could see the group would hâve been quite as 
beautiful without this particular plaint, which grew, as 
he declared, only near St. Aignan. Edmée offered 
no opposition to his journey, though perplexed as to 
îts real object, and deeply averse to any renewal of 
a connection with her old home. M. Delys was 
delighted at having found a pretext which disguîsed 
even from himself that he was going to make a long 
and troublesome journey for a benevolent purpose, 
turned a deaf ear to some malicious comments which 
Mademoiselle de St. Aignan could not altogether 
refrain from making, and set off to find his plant, and 
see how matters had gone in La Bresse. Mademoi- 
selle de St. Aignan saw him go with but moderate 
satisfaction, and a conviction that if she could but 
hâve gone herself matters would hâve been much 
better managed, in which perhaps she was right, for 
the old painter had none of her ready-witted acute- 
ness; his mind was generally absorbed by his art, 
and could only perceive such facts as suited it ; those 
which did not he ignored, or rather, to ail intents and 
purposes, they did not exist as far as he was con- 
cerned. But affection for Edmée gave him clear- 
sightedness which would never hâve been roused for 
himself, and where her interests were concernçd he 
could be keen and cautious. Travelling was still 
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difficult in France, though, under the Directory, there 
were no longer the înnumerable hindrances of a short 
time back placed in the way of procuring passports 
and permits of résidence, the coche d'eau and the 
voiture publique had notyet begun again to communî- 
cate with any places off the great high roads. During 
the last ten years, while the corvées gradually fell into 
disuse, the roads had been falling more and more 
into disrepair, the paved way in the middle growing 
more ruinons, the mud on eacli side deeper, and 
whereas locomotion had at the best been difficult and 
even dangerous, in some places ît was now absolutely 
impossible. The risk of highway robbers and the 
discomfort at the inns added to the reluctance with 
which a journey was undertaken, and a night passed 
in a carosse de voiture, as the stage-coaches were 
then called, was even less agreeable than one spent in 
the public dormitory of an inn, where travellers, land- 
lord, and servants ail slept together. M. Delys 
was a tîmid man, and such intercourse as this with his 
fellow-creatures was horrible to him. There really 
was some foundation for Mademoiselle de St. Aignan's 
persuasion that if he ever succeeded in fînding his 
way to his destination he would never contrive to 
return, and Edmée grew uneasy about him as the 
limit which he had fixed for his absence was passed, 
and yet no news came of him. That he should write 
no one expected. To commit anything to writing, and 
risk îts being examined by eyes for which it was not 
meant, was still universally and carefully avoided. 
Edmée worked as usual in the atelier, where no one 
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dîsturbed her, and now that summerweather hadcome 
there was no pretext for someone from a neîghbour- 
îng studio coming in to beg for braise from her stove, 
and M. Delys had put up a latçe placard on his 
door with the laconic announcement, ' Absent ! ' which 
prevented any invasion of buyers or connoîsseurs. 
Balmatwas heronly visitor. He never failed to corne 
daîly and ask if he could do anything for her, and 
refresh himself by a little talk of his home, and his 
longing to be able to send his mother a little money. 
Once he had to tell her how he had receîved a 
hamper of little gifts, long delayed on the road, but 
none the less welcome. *See, my mother knitted 
thèse stockings herself ! ' he said, displaying them 
proudly. 'No one knits as she does in the whole 
village 1 And my sisters hâve each made me some- 
thing ; my brother has sent me some of his walnuts — 
hère they are ; mademoiselle your aunt likes walnuts, 
I know. As for father, he has put in a little money 
— dear old father ! — If I could only send him help 
instead of taking what he can ill spare, I should be a 
happy fellow! Woiild you like to see my mother's 
letter?* 

Edmée read it with great sympathy. 'Jacques, 
you are a fortunate man to hâve such good parents,' 
she said. 

' Am I not ? You see they dot not forget me ; 
they pray for me every nîght And they know I am 
doing my best ; they never doubt that, though I hâve 
nothing to show for it/ 

' Jacques, I want you to let me do something. You 
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know I hâve begun to eam money now ; M. Delys 

saîd my last picture was worthy of beîng sold ; 

hîtherto he has only let me paint to leam ; I had so 

much to leam ! ' 

' It îs of no use offering me money ; I cannot take 
ît. Thîs from home came exactly when I wanted it, 
and my rent is paid off ; I can pay a model ! ' 

* But wait till I ask you ! — I was not going to offer 
you money, unless in a way you cannot dislike. I 
want to buy one of your pictures/ 

' That is only another way of doing it/ 
' Not at ail. I really want it. I am going to give 
very little for it, oh, very little, M. Balmat ! for as yet 
you are unknown, but I must make haste, for some 
day your pictures will be above my means ' 

* When I am dead, perhaps ! ' 

* Before that, I hope and think. Then I shall send 
it to your mother, and tell her how kind and true 
a friend her son has been to me and my aunt. Do 
you not think it will please her ? ' 

* Yes, dear old mother ! I cannot refuse such 
goodness. And they will not know it is nothing very 
grand.' 

' I do hope, Jacques,' said Edmée, very serîously, 
' that your heart is in what you paint } You are not 
ail the while regretting it is not a classic subject which 
you hâve in hand ? ' 

' No, I enjoy my painting, or I would not do it at 
ail. I did as you advised, after thinking it well over. 
I showed my work to David.' 

' And he } ' asked Edmée, eagerly, aware how 
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greatly Balmat's peace of mînd depended on David's 
opinion. 

* He saîd I had overcome much of my difficulties 
as to colour, and that the Unes of my figures were 
harmonious and well arranged, but I could see he 
thought art lowered by such a way of usîng ît.* 

* What you draw is true, and from nature, and art 
rests on nature and truth ! Then you are going on 
bravely ? ' 

* Yes. I think it is the best that îs in me to do.* 

* And very good it is ! * cried Edmée. ' Now see 
what I am doing ; I am afraid that the master will 
not be satisfied with thèse roses. Is it best to get the 
light opaquely upon the colours or transparently 
through them ? ' And then they fell into discussing 
methods of working, and the manner of producing 
various effects, which lasted until Edmée discovered 
that it was dinner-time, and prevailed, with some 
difficulty, on Balmat to stay and share her meal, 
which Mademoiselle de St. Aignan always came to 
partake of. Balmat always provoked her by the re- 
luctance with which he met her invitations ; he always 
seemed afraid of seeming to hâve timed his visits 
expressly to be asked to eat and drink. The more 
ciiQreptible he was on this point, the surer Edmée 

that he had not money enough to afford himself 
»er food. 

The solitude of the atelier began to grow burden- 
î as the days slipped by, and she listened some- 
s a little envîously to the outbursts of song and 
hter from the room below, where David's noisy 
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pupils were more or less busy. She was very glad 
when, on comingf in one morning, she saw M. Delys 
agaîn installed before his easel, painting the plant 
which, as he saîd, he had gone to St. Aîgnan to find. 
She advanced on tiptoe. ' Pan ! Pan ! ' saîd she, 
laughingly, as she put her hands over his eyes, and he 
recoUected immediately the childish game common in 
that part of France, and known as ' le jeu des fleurs* 
and duly replied * Who is there ? ' 

* It is I,' answered Edmée, gaily. 
'Who may /be?' 

* The archangel Gabriel/ 

* What does he want ? ' 

* Not soucis.,^ at ail events/ she answered, interrupt- 
îng the little jest suddenly. * Dear master, how glad 
I am to see you ! What news do you bring ? what 
hâve you seen at St. Aignan ? ' 

* Nothing very cheerful. Rather, show me what 
you hâve done in my absence ; I hâve waited for you 
before I examined it — besides, I had to set to workto 
paint this flower. See, I brought it in wet mosses ; 
the whole plant. Only look how délicate it is ; it 
fades like a novice before the breath of the world. 
How it survived what we went through I know not. 
The carosse was bad enough; eight or ten people 
heaped inside a thing laden with baggage so that 
eight horses could hardly drag it along, and at such 
close quarters that when one got down, one had to ask 
one's neighbours for one's arms and legs, and then I 

* Marigolds, or cares. 
VOL. II. I 
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thought I had lost my purse, and passed a terrible 
half-hour in conséquence— never found it till night, 
when I discovered it in my boot ; I believe I put it 
there taking it for my pocket. Let me see what you 
hâve been doing.* 

He rose and stood before the canvas on her 
easel, looking alternately at the half-finished group 
upon it and the flowers which she was copying, while 
an expression of pleased content came over his face, 
very pleasant to Edmée. 

* Why, this is good, very good/ he said, after some 
tîme thus spent. ' You hâve worked hard in the last 
year, very hard. This is equal to Madame Vallayer 
Coster, though she is a member of the Academy; 
but observe, thèse rough leaves require quite a différent 
way of rendering to those. Always fill your mind 
with the character of a plant before you begin to 
paint it You hâve not caught the poisonous, false 
air of the hellébore ; of course^ I know that it is 
difficult to seize the character of a plant so opposite 
to your own, but the artist comprehends things most 
opposed to his nature through the imagination — the 
imagination, not the heart/ 

* I will try^ dear master,' answered Edmée, smiling 
at the innocent mysticism of the old painter, and 
aware that she must wait for news of St. Aignan until 
he was in the mood to tell them. 

* Weigh what I say, my dear child,' he continued, 
earnestly. * If you knew the world as I do * — Edmée 
thought how Mademoiselle de St. Aignan would hâve 
laughed to herself— *you would discover with what 
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marvellous exactitude every human being has his 
counterpart in the vegetable kingdom. You may say 
that I should hardly find a parallel to this détestable 
hellébore ' — he had his likes and dislikes among plants 
as strong or stronger than any which he felt for men 
and women. 

* Pardon me, dear master/ said Edmée, who, when 
they were alone, always gave him this title in pré- 
férence to that of father. She could feel no tender- 
ness for a name associated with Leroux. [In destroying 
for her the meaning of fatherhood he had done her a 
cruel injury, for, like that of some men and most 
women, her System of thought was unconsciously 
moulded by her own history. * Pardon me, I myself 
know someone who has the same cold, false air of 
destruction, and who flourishes where better plants 
would perish/ 

* But you hâve exactly entered into my meaning, 
my child ! There is nothing like a woman for seizing 
an îdea at a bound ; a man would hâve hesitated or 
argued for an hour before comprehending me. I said 
that very thing to Maurice Quai, who calls himself a 
thinker, and pushes David's théories beyond what 
David himself dreamed of — would destroy ail art 
since Phidias, without exception — a man who really 
has a fine mind, and yet he listened — listened with a 
smile, which expressed nothing unless a sort of pity. 
When a man does not apprehend your meaning he 
always thinks it your fault instead of his own. But 
who is your hellébore } * 

* M. de Pelven.' 

I 2 
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* Ah ! ah ! Yes, you are perfectly rîght/ and, be- 
coming suddenly thoughtful, he returned to his easel. 
Presently he said, ' Well, I got to St. Aîgnan.' 

' And how has ail fared there ? * 

' Alas ! my child, ît was a sad joumey. The last 
tîme that I went that way the harvest was beîng 
gathered in, the fields fuU of flowers. Now one would 
suppose that war.had passed over them. Ruîned 
houses, churches closed or desecrated, wounded men 
dragging themselves through the villages. . . . And 
yet there seemed every where an inexplicable feeling 
of hope, of animation, as if the people regarded ail 
this misery as a mère passîng tribulation, which they 
could bear because it delivered them from an intolér- 
able burden. I cannot explaîn ît ; I only tell you 
the impression I received. In a village where the 
coach stopped one of the passengers cried, "Vive la 
République ! " and everyone near joîned, a wounded 
man loudest of ail, come home minus an arm and a 
leg!' 

' No one remembered you } ' 

* Of course not I stopped at the inn, and learned 
there that — it will be a shock, my dear child — your 
father is dead.' 

Edmée was sîlent. It was, as he had expected, a 
shock, ail the more that she dared not look too closely 
înto her feelings. 

*The estâtes hâve been parcelled out and par- 
tially sold, but it seems that it is not easy to get pur- 
chasers as at first, especially if there be any notion 
that title-deeds may be brought out by-and-by by 
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an old owner. Land is extraordinarily cheap; a 
field for a sack'of corn, they say. There seems to 
hâve been no one to keep order in the commune ; 
every man's cattle browse over the old seigneurial 
domain ; the forests are eut down — every farmer and 
peasant has one way or another got a bit of land, and 
wants more, if he only had the money. If the enemy 
were at our gâtes the peasant would buy — buy. 
Things can never now go back to what they were 
formerly.' 

* Has the château itself suffered much ? ' 

*The peasants dance in the hall on Sundays, and 
their sabots hâve broken thetiles. You can see, too, 
traces of wanton destruction ; there hâve been 
hatchets and pickaxes used hère and there, and one 
room evidently was on fire ; the flames hâve licked 
the walls and ceiling. I need not say that every bit 
of fumiture has been carried off. I saw some of it 
at the inn/ 

* Whom did you see ? ' 

' I had my tin box for plants, as you know, and 
everyone took me for an apothecary looking for his 
herbs. Your uncle Grabian came out of the mill, and 
asked if I could recommend anything for his wife's 
complaints. ... I gathered that her temper was what 
needed curing most. We had a good deal of talk ; 
he is an honest man, and I told him I knew you were 
alive, and might be communicated with by a letter 
to the Maison Crocq. I was cautious, you see, for it 
seems someone else had been down there, making 
enquiries before me — he went away disappointed, 
though.' 
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* Not ... M. de St. Aîgnan ? ' 

* No, no, child ; do not look so startled/ 

* De Pelven, then ! ' 

* Exactly ; but since no one knew anythîng, he 
could learn nothing. Evîdently he thought you 
mîght hâve returned home — scoundrel that he îs! 
Grabîan told me thathis brother-în-law, Lerotix, died 
fort gras, as they say there, and being an honest man, 
and fond of you, it seems, he wishes to make over ail 
thèse savings ' 

' I want none of it. Who knows how ' 

* Lîsten, my child. I know what you mean, but 
thîs money is justly yours, and would make you în- 
dependent. I hâve little to leave ; illness mîght 
interfère with your own work, and it is not well to 
look to art as a means of gaining daily bread,' said 
M. Delys, with a vindictive recollection of the fans 
and bonbonières. * If you should leave your husband, 
you would accept nothing from him ? No ; again, 
you may never see him more ; and then if Made- 
moiselle de St. Aignan remain with you ' 

* Remain ! What can you mean ? ' 

' Why, you do not suppose that if you renounce 
your husband he will leave his aunt on your hands ? ' 

* I never thought of the possibility of our being 
separated. Am I to lose everything } ' said Edmée, 
with véhémence which startled M. Delys. *No, it 
cannot — shall not be so.' 

' You must not take it ill, my dear child, that I 
hâve accepted your uncle's offers, and said you would 
Write to him.' 
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' I must consîder/ she answered, and he looked at 
her tenderly, feeling wîth keen and vain regret how 
lonely thîs young life had been and was, notwith- 
standîng hîs fond affection, as he saw her thinking, 
with bent head, and hands folded together. Except 
Balmat she had never had anyone to take counsel 
wîth. 

' Will you not take your aunt's ad vice ? ' he asked 
at last, very gently. 

' I know exactly what she would say/ answered 
Edmée, faintly smiling. *She would advise any- 
thing, no matter what, unless it were absolutely dis- 
honourable, which she thought could add to my hap- 
piness.' And she added to herself, * What a help it 
must be to hâve someone to décide questions for 
one ! ' After another pause of thought she looked up, 
saying, * I consent/ 

* No one with common-sense could hesitate ! ' 
said M. Delys, as decidedly as if he himself always 
acted according to its dictâtes. * You will write to 
your uncle ; Balmat will receive the letter at the 
Maison Crocq, and now ail is settled.' 

*Yes,' said Edmée, passing her hand over her 
eyes as if to efface some inward vision. 

* There was a marriage going on in the village,' 
said M. Delys, hoping to find a more agreeable sub- 
ject ; * a girl whom they call Mathurine Berthier, and 
a young fellow whose name has escaped me.' 

* Mathurine Berthier ! the mayor's daughter.' 

* A grand affaîr, I assure you ; guns fired off on 
ail sides, open house kept, everybody eating his fill 
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and drînkîng to match, ail the women crazy with 
envy at the number of ors (ornaments) wom by the 
bride ; her gold chains were beyond counting — rings, 
ear-rings — I daresay many an honest man*s fortune 
had been melted into them — ail the villagers going 
and coming ' 

' That is just what I fancied my marriage wôuld 
be/ said Edmée, with a smile very like a sigh, and 
then she shrank and shivered, recalling in what 
strange cîrcumstances it had really taken place ; the 
terror, the fury, the shame, and the jests that over- 
whelmed her, and then the long night-walk under 
stars dim with mist, the cold, yet kind attention of 
her young husband, while she could not find a word 
of answer, and then that wild temptation to fling 
herself into the stream whîch they crossed, and so 
make an end of ail their dîfficulties. She even 
seemed to perceive the keen fragrance of the herbs 
on which they had trodden. Her hand closed on a 
chain of hair which hung around her neck, to which 
was suspended the golden cross that Balmat had 
spoken of; both were the gift of Madame de St. 
Aîgnan. 

' Mathurine could only hâve a civil marriage,* she 
said. ' Or would it be possible ? * 

' To find a priest ? I do not know. The bitter 
feeling against the priests is extraordinary — the pea- 
sants hâve got it into the'r heads that the Church 
joined hands with the nobles to oppress them, and you 
know how such a notion would spread and take root' 

'My poor mother! I hâve nevér been able to 
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hâve a mass said for her soûl, and now I ought * 



Edmée stopped ; she was thinking of Leroux. * I 
could do that for him/ she added, as if reHeved to 
find there were any filial duty possible to her. 

M. Delys hemmed and made no answer. It was 
with great effort that Edmée added, 

*Did you hear anything of a man called 
Letumier t * 

* I suppose he got what he deserved, but it is a 
horrible story. In the day of victory one party. is 
absolutely no better than another. In the first con- 
fusion after Robespierre's fall the aristocrats thought 
their tum was corne. At Lyons every Jacobin who 
could be found was massacred — this Letumier was 
there; he was either thrown into the Rhône or 
perished in a prison which was set on fire ... in fact, 
the blind fury of revenge was such that it seems 
many Royalists perished among the Jacobins. The 
two sons of the Duke of Orléans barely escaped 
massacre at Marseilles. Alas ! what can we say 
about the deeds of the Republicans, who had cen- 
turies of wrongs to avenge, after this ? ' 

Edmée dropped her head. She had no answer to 
make. * It is ail so terrible ! ' she murmured. * But 
tell me .... many émigrés hâve retumed, we know 
that; would it not be possible to hâve the name of 
M. de St. Aignan erased from the proscribed list.»* 
Hâve you tried ? ' 

* I daresay more might be done . . . we will see,' 
answered M. Delys, with a guilty air. *Now let me 
paint, my child — we hâve talked enough.* 
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CHAPTER IX. 

AN ART PATRON. 

' What have you there?' asked M. Delys, as Edmée 
placed a small oil-painting in an advantageous posi- 
tion. * Where dîd that corne from ? ' 

' It is Balmat's. I asked him to let me hâve it. I 
was sure that you would allow me to hâve it hère, 
where someone may see it ; so many people corne to 
your studio.' M. Delys had one day in the week on 
which he admitted visitors to his studio. *He can 
never hâve a chance of selling any of his pictures 
otherwise. Look — I know that you will not care for 
it, you will say that he does not finish hîghly enough ; 
but see, it has real merit.' 

* Yes, yes,' said M. Delys, coming to examine the 
painting ; ' there is good quality there, honest work, 
the vine-trails on the wall are carefully done, and the 
colour of the leaves indicates the time of year very 
correctly, but I do not care for the sort of thing ; a 
lovers' quarrel — something which no doubt he saw în 
his Swiss village ; the lad and lass haye , met by the 
fountain, and fallen out, and that is ail.* 

' No, indeed, dear master, that is not ail/ argued 
Edmée, who, though sometimes shaken by the cri- 
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tîcîsm whîch Balmaf s pictures always met with, was 
never long moved from her conviction that he had 
real talent. ' It is really well composed, and a little 
tragi-comedy. See, the young man holds his pipe 
disconsolately, and sits awkwardly on the bench ; he 
would make it up if he could, but is too clumsy to 
know how, while the girl stands, tuming away, alert 
and angry, more with his awkwardness than because 
she was really vexed at first ; she feels it so stupid of 
him not to speak and set ail right See how well 
her green jar is painted, and the clear water flowing 
through the hoUow tree-trunk — then the brown old 
chalet, and bit of wall. It is very good, mon maître ! ' 

While Edmée spoke there came a knock at the 
door, and, though it was not the day on which visitors 
were admitted, a stranger entered, on w'hose face the 
patronîsing customer was so plainly written that 
M. Delys muttered, * He cornes in as if I kept a shop 
and he had only to order so many yards of cloth ! 
Sir, to what do I owe the honour of this visit ? * 

'Monsieur, I hâve lately bought the Hôtel de 
Blanquefort. ... I am Guillaume Jobin, of whom you 
may hâve heard. Jobin and Co. are known as well 
or better than most ci-devants^ said the visitor, in a 
tone which implied serene assurance that he had but 
to name himself to be respectfuUy recognised. 

*No, monsieur, I hâve not that advantage,' an- 
swered M. Delys, and Edmée could hardly sup- 
press a smile at the effort which it cost him to 
utter even thèse words. A glance had told her that 
the Citoyen Jobin was precisely what the old artist 
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most dîsliked, a rich and consequential bourgeois. 
She knew perfectly that the very way in which their 
vîsitor was looking round the atelier was intolér- 
able to M. Delys, who muttered between his teeth, 
* Nouveau riche ! would one not say that he was ap- 
praising every article of fumiture ? I hâve been in 
the Hôtel Blanquefort, monsieur, and had the happi- 
ness of knowing its former owner/ 

' Ah, ah, its former owners will find it the Hôtel 
Jobin when they retum ... or rather, if they return.* 

*And why if, may I ask, monsieur.? Émigrés 
return every day now.' 

'That dépends on whether they can get their 
names rayés, my good sir. If anyone of weight think 
it better for the nation that they should stay away a 
little f longer, why, the chances are that they do not 
find it altogether easy to gain permission. But that 
does not concern me. I bought the hôtel as bicfi 
d'émigré y and I keep it I shall be delighted to see 
you there, monsieur, and hâve your advice about my 
pictures. It seems that there used to be a gallery of 
paintings there, and people hâve persuaded my wife 
and daughter that the walls look bare without them. 
I myself do not care ; some pictures are pretty enough 
to look at, but bah ! what good does your painting 
and your music and what people call art do anyone, I 
ask you } We are none the warmer, or the better 
govemed, or the richer for that kind of thing; we 
sleep none the sounder, nor live the longer for it, 
but I want the hôtel to look as it used ; my wife 
desires it, and my daughter too — women hâve their 
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fancîes, and I am willing to let them hâve theîr way, 
even if it cost somethîng/ said M. Jobin, slap- 
ping hîs hand on his pocket, with a laugh whîch made 
M. Delys, already exasperated by the doctrines 
poured into his ears, shrink up with disgust, and ask, 
without tuming to look at him, 'Monsieur, I still 
hâve to leam how I can serve you ? ' 

' Why, I want one of your paintings, to be sure ! 
Pinard sent me hère ; he says they are the best that 
can be had, and when I buy a thing I like it of good 
quality ; it answers in the end, and if one should wish 
to sell it, one gets one's money back.' 

* Pinard sent you ! ' growled M. Delys, in a 
voice which boded ill for the delinquent picture- 
dealer. 

* Yes, that is, he said your work was the best he 
knew, so I hâve corne to see for myself/ 

* Did he not mention that visitors are only admitted 
to my atelier on Décadi ? ' 

* I believe he did, but I had no time to lose, and I 
never trust anyone to do what I can do for myself 
That is the maxim which has made me a rich man, 
monsieur. So hère I am, but there does not seem 
much to see,' added M. Jobin, looking round 
with some doubt and disappointment. * You do not 
keep spécimens hanging up, then ? I thought I should 
see a number of your works hanging up, and take 
my choice. I know nothing of art, I hâve had more 
important things to think of, but I know what I like 
— one does not need much teaching to understand 
that, and since I pay I hâve a right to hâve it. So, 
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my dear monsieur, when you set about a painting for 
me ' 

* Excuse me, monsieur, my time is fuUy occupied ; 
I am already beset with more commissions than I 
know how to exécute. Imbécile^ va! even when I 
was poorest I would hâve broken my bnish sooner 
than paint for thee ! * muttered the old man, his very 
eyebrows bristling with wrath. 

* But, monsieur ' 

' My time is promised, monsieur, promised ! ' 

* But I hâve made up my mind to hâve one of 
your flower-pieces, since Pinard tells me ' 

* Pinard is a fool ! he knows perfectly well that 
if I had as many hands as Briareus I could not 
get through what I hâve to do in the next three 
years ! ' 

* But you must hâve something done, or which 
coul4 be painted in a week or two, monsieur ! ' 

*A week or two!* repeated M. Delys. *"Jedis 
qu'il est un sot, mais c'est lui qui le prouve ! " * 

* Monsieur probably does not know how long such 
a painting as he desires takes to exécute,* interposed 
Edmée, anxious to stifle the quotation, which she had 
recognised at the first words. * See, this leaf would 
take my father a day.* 

^ Ma foi! if that is necessary your paintings may 
well be dear! It is true that your time is not so 
valuable as that of a business man. What a singular 
way of spending one's life, to daub colours on a pièce 
of canvas ! and ail to copy things which we can see 
anywhere without paying for them ! It seems droU 
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when one thinks of it. But, mademoiselle' — he had 
hitherto paid no attention to Edmée — ^* since you are 
monsieur's daughter, your name is also Lafleur ? Then 
a picture of yours would be equally valuable, since it 
would hâve the same signature. Ail I want îs to 
hâve something signed Lafleur in my gallery.' 

' I am afraid, monsieur, that connoisseurs would 
soon discover the différence between my father's 
pictures and mine, and, besides, I am fully occupied,' 
said Edmée, with great difficulty suppressîng her 
amusement at this view of the matter, ail the more 
that she heard a succession of angry snorts from 
M. Delys, as he sat with his back tumed to them. 
* But hère is a painting by an artist full of promise,' 
and she rose to point out and explain the picture of 
Balmat. 

* It is not, then, done by either of you,' said Citoyen 
Jobin, on which a still angrier grunt escaped M. 
Delys, who was making believe to be engrossed in his 
work, but in rçality far too much perturbed to attempt 
a stroke. 

* No, monsieur, we only paint flowers, but see how 
well this îs done ; does it not recall some of Chardin's 
scènes, or Greuze ? You understand the story of it, I 
am sure,' and the charming grâce with which she ex- 
plained the motif of the picture mollified even M. 
Delys, and made the would-be patron listen with 
înterest She thought she had secured him as a 
purchaser, until he said, * After ail, it seems that this 
young man is unknown ; how is one to be sure that 
his Works are worth anything ?* 
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'Ask M. Pinard, anyone, monsieur! You will 
hâve had the honour of discovering merit. Besides, 
you like this, and you said yourself that was the true 
test.' 

^Ma foi ! yes, but still one does not Hke to risk 
anything. If one had ever heard his name . . . Then 
you will not paint anything for me, monsieur ? * 

' No, monsieur,' answered M. Delys, curtly. 

* Monsieur, who is a business man, would not wish 
us to enter on engagements which we could not meet/ 
said Edmée. * We artists hâve also our honour.' 

* Upon my word, mademoiselle, you speak well ! 
Do you know, dear monsieur, you hâve a charming 
daughter ? Well, I must try elsewhere. Your servant, 
mademoiselle,* and so he bowed hiînself out, and had 
scarcely closed the door when M. Delys flung 
his brush from him in a transport of indignation, and 
starting up stamped about the atelier^ clutching 
his wig in one hand, and making threatening gestures 
with the other. ' Animal ! imbécile ! does he think I 
will profane my brush to do a stroke for him, or thine 

' either } Doit of a Pinard, what right had he to name 
me to such a fellow as this ? What art thou laughing 
at ? ' he exclaimed, stopping suddenly before Edmée, 
and regarding her fiercely. * What ! because I am an 
artist, is it allowed toevery idiot with money in his 
purse to enter my atelier^ waste my time, weary my 
ears with his senseless talk, and présume to patronise 
me } A vulgar fellow who would think a map and a 
landscape ail the same, who considers art a toy fit, 
perhaps, for silly women ! . . . You are laughing still ! * 
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' Dear master, whose fault is that ? But you were 
terribly rude, do you know ? ' 

* I am glad of it, I am glad of it ! ' and then, begîn- 
nîng to calm down, he replaced hîs wig, and said, 
* After ail it is I who am a fool to let such a poor 
créature disturb me, but he must hâve been very in- 
supportable, since he could thus annoy a calm, mode- 
rate man like me * — Edmée's smile was wicked, but 
he did not detect it — * the worst of it is that he has so 
tried my nerves that my morning is lost. It is useless 
to try to paint.* 

' I wish he would hâve bought poor Balmat's pic- 
ture,' said Edmée, regretfully. 

* Child, if you believe that sketch to hâve any merit, 
rejoice that it has not fallen into such hands ! * 

* Ah, but worthier eyes would hâve seen it in his 
gallery, and Balmat would hâve been so thankful for 
the money ! It seems very difficult to begin to sell 
one's pictures, unless, indeed, one be as fortunate as I ; 
mine are accepted at once, as your pupil's.* 

* On their own merits too, dear child,' interrupted 
M. Delys, who was as jealous for her réputation as for 
hîs own ' But it is hard, very hard, to make a begin- 
ning. I ought to know it, for it was years before I 
sold one. Other artists had friends, got a commission 
from Government — no luck came my way. I had to 
live on a crust, but I had no family, and wanted little ; 
I could do it, and I did. Poor Balmat ! he is only at 
the beginning of his difficulties.' 

* I tell him to remember that David tried five times 
for the Grand Prix de Rome! 

VOL. II. K 
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' He makes progress, he certaînly does ; he îs no 
longer a rapin ; no ! said M. Delys, usîng the famîliar 
word applied not only to new corners in a studio, but 
to those who after a time gîve little promise of ultî- 
mate success. * How the poor lad must hâve worked ! 
It is not what I like — no, but there îs great merit/ 

* Ah ! you own it now, dear master ! * cried Edmée, 
triumphantly. * That M. Jobin would hâve done well 
to take it, would he not ? * Then, with an effort, ' Did 
you observe what he said about the former owners of 
the Hôtel de Blanquefort ? their return ? ' 

* That was one of the very things which made me 
dislike the fellow. The old owners were true aristo- 
crats ; I like a real aristocrat — always did/ 

* It seems that retumîng or not returning is a matter 
of favour ? * 

* So it would appear.' 

' And if anyone find it his interest to prevent an 
émigré^ s return, it can be effectually hindered ? ' 

'Yes, that complicates matters,' said M. Delys, 
understanding with the quickness of affection whither 
her thoughts were tending. 

* But, after ail . . . it seems such vanity to suppose 
M. de Pelven remembers me,' murmured Edmée, 
blushing crimson, as she alluded to a subject which 
had hitherto been only tacitly understood between 
them. 

' He remembers . . . Yes, he remembers,' answered 
the old painter, brusquely. ' I hâve leamed ail I 
could about him — cautiously, you know, cautiously ; 
and it seems he never lets go any plot or plan. He îs 
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quiet enough now ; perhaps he finds little to do under 
the Dîrectory, or is watching the times ; but he is a 
dangerous man. It seems that that silly fellow Isnard 
presumed to act spy upon him . . . Well, he has dîs- 
appeared/ \ 

* Disappeared ! * 

* Even so ; no doubt he îs now inside some prison, 
or even on his way to Cayenne, with the last batch of 
déportés: 

' Is ît possible that Isnard should hâve ever thought 
of measuring himself with De Pelven ! ' 

' You hâve had no answer yet from the uncle 
Grabian ? ' 

' No — it will corne soon enough/ answered Edmée, 
with that clouded look which any mention of her old 
life always brought, and M. Delys took up his brush, 
and said no more. It seemed, however, as if what he 
had said had conjured up the expected letter from 
Edmée^s uncle, for a few days afterwards it arrived, 
giving such information as enabled her to enter on 
possession of Leroux's money. But of the title-deeds 
of St. Aignan there was not a word. Apparently they 
were not among Leroux*s hoards, and Edmée was 
keenly, feverishly disappointed. Some gladness, how- 
ever, her money brought her. She knew how much 
Mademoiselle de St. Aignan had regretted her little 
property at Mortemart, and had long hoped to eam 
enough by her painting to buy it back. Ithad found 
no purchaser ; houses were less in request than land. 
M. Delys entered with delight into the scheme, and 
însisted on helping in every part of it, quite unaware 
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how much he embarrassed Edmée by his inexpérience 
in ail practical matters, and his susceptibility if he 
suspected he was not indispensable. It was a great 
satisfaction to him that the business had to be carried 
on in his name, as it would not hâve been prudent to 
let that of an aristocrat appear in it ; and he was 
happily convinced that it was entirely owing to his 
good management that Edmée was at last able to 
offer the papers which gave possession of the house 
and garden to Mademoiselle de St. Aîgnan, who was 
touched even to tears. She had not shed one over 
their troubles, but they overflowed in this moment of 
surprise and pleasure. She began immedîately to 
make schemes for revisiting Mortemart, andher move- 
lîients were precipitated by news which at first sight 
might hâve rather appeared calculated to detain her 
in Paris. 
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CHAPTER X. 
IN THE ATELIER. 

'Already? you are going already ? * said M. Delys, 
as Edmée moved from her easel. 

*You do not know how late it is, dear master. 
My aunt will wonder where I am. The day would 
seem long to her if I did not give her an hour or two 
in the aftemoon now that she has not her ménage to 
look after, as at Mortemart, and no visits to pay/ 

* Yes, I suppose women do find a pleasure in pay- 
ing visits/ said M. Delys, shrugging his shoulders. 

* And some men also, mon maître^ 

*Yes, some men, as you say. It used to seem 
the chîef occupation formerly of those amphibious 
créatures, the abbés, men made to swim in the shal- 
lows of aristocracy, always haunting salons — the in- 
dispensables, as they were called — or of such soldiers 
as I remember seeîng sometimes in the Blanquefort 
salofiSy that Iiôtel which that common fellow said he 
had bought when he came hère a while ago * • 

* Yes, I recoUect,' said Edmée, amused at the vin- 
dictiveness with which M. Delys still spoke of Citoyen 
Jobin. 

* The young Comtesse was charming ; it was her 
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mother-în-law who encouraged the swarm of idlers. 
I tell you I hâve seen a colonel and a captain enter 
together, each with a réticule by hîs side, and each 
take out a gold needle with which one began to em- 
broider a flounce which the dowager Countess had în 
hand, and the other worked at her tambour-frame, 
and better than she did — better than she did herself ! 
— But why need you go to your aunt so early ? ' 

' It îs my usual time ; I hardly see her of an even- 
îng, so many people corne to her soirées^ and, besides, 
I like reading to her ; I should be sorry to be nothing 
but a paînter/ 

M. Delys grunted, and she saw that hîs suscepti- 
bility was wounded. 

* It is not as if I were a man/ she continued. ' A 
man's life is a sort of éducation, but a woman must 
leam from books.' 

* There îs something in that,' said M. Delys, mollî- 
fied ; * and if it be for your own pleasure I hâve no- 
thing to say ; but if it be for Mademoiselle de St. 
Aignan's, who is perfectly able to amuse herself, and 
has no conception of the dévotion required by art, I 
grudge the time.' 

* I know you do, dear master/ said Edmée, wîth a 
smîle, for it was not easy to divide herself în two so 
as to content her two best friendsj each of whom was 
unwîUing to spare her to the other. *But I paînt 
better for a change of thought, and I had so little 
time to leam anything as a child; after marraine died 
— you know what pains she took wîth me as long as 
she lived — no one taught me anything.' 
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' Who is there ? Am I never to hâve a moment' s 
peace ? Nothing but interruptions from moming to 
evening!' exclaimed M. Delys, ungratefuUy oblivious 
of the long hours during which no one had disturbed 
hîm. 

* It îs only Balmat, mon maître. Why, Balmat, 
what has happened ? You look as if you had rubbed 
your face against the sun ! I déclare you are an înch 
taller/ 

'That îs because I hâve had a great privilège,* 
said Balmat, as he closed the door noiselessly, well 
aware how any loud or unexpected sound jarred on 
the sensitîve nerves of the old painter. ' I hâve been 
in the Atelier des Sabines ! * 

* What ! what ! ' exclaimed M. Delys, tuming 
sharply. * You ! David has allowed you to see his 
picture ? ' 

'You hâve been in the Atelier des Sabines ! * crîed 
Edmée, with great interest, for the celebrated picture 
which David was known to hâve in hand in the great 
garret which had been allotted to his use for that 
purpose in the Louvre had been seen by very few, 
and in the art-loving world it was a matter of great 
curiosity and excitement. Balmat had to give a 
minute account of the studio itself, of the sketches 
which David had made for his picture, and of the 
moment which he had selected in the history of the 
Sabine women carried ofif by the Romans. 

*I saw David at work, he was sketching in .the 
figure of a child, one of a group,' Balmat said, in a 
low voîce, as if still under the impression of awe- 
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struck joy and gratitude which had made his heart 
beat fast when he found himself în those honoured 
precîncts. 'Franque, whom he allows to help hîm, 
was at work too. I cannot say how grand the figure 
of Tatius is ! The only thing I dare question is his 
décision to make ail the figures nude, and the horses 
without curb or rein. But it is magnificent, and 
will be thought more, not less so, in the days to 
corne ! ' 

M. Delys was always as curious as a child about 
anything which caught his attention, and, like a child, 
loved to obtain the mînutest détails regarding it, 
though utterly impatient of whatever lay without the 
cîrcle of his interests, and it was net for some time 
that Edmée could enquire, ' How came you to be so 
fàvoured, Jacques ? ' 

Balmat coloured like a girl. * He . . , you know 
he always did say I could draw, and he values that 
immensely ; his teaching îs founded on correct draw- 
ing. A sketch of mine pleased him ; he had told us 
ail to draw some group or single figure which might 
be useful to him in this picture. . . . We laughed, but 
he was 'serious. Ah ! you do not know how truly 
modest David is ! only his pupils do know it. He 
repeated that he would do his best to use anything 
of merit which we could produce. We hâve tried the 
sort of thing often before, but never with such a hope. 
And mine pleased him.' 

* Oh, Jacques, how glad I am !* exclaimed Edmée, 
holding out her hand, with a dew of gladness în her 
sweet eyes. 
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* David used a sketch of yours ! ' said M. Delys, 
wîth undisguîsed astonishment. 

* Mo7i maître ! you did not need that to assure 
you how well Balmat draws. You are as bad as M. 
Jobin himself ! ' said Edmée, reproachfully. 

' So I am, child, so I am/ answered M. Delys, 
with a gesture of vexation. *But see you — 
somehow I never understood it thoroughly. David 
îs going to introduce a sketch of yours in the 
Sabines ! ' 

For the first time Balmat seemed to him some- 
thing more than an excellent young Swiss, slow in 
manners and tongue ; he had not liked the naturalis- 
tic style of his paintings, and préjudice had really 
until now blinded him to their merit. It was a sharp 
lesson to Edmée on how hard it was to win a name, 
or màke merit recognised without one. 

* I must tell you that after ail the attitude of my 
figure was only one which I once saw a model take in- 
voluntarily when tired of posing/ said Balmat, with 
the old look which Edmée knew so well. * I recol- 
lected it, and drew it afterwards.' 

* Can you do that } * asked M. Delys, with 
înterest. Everything which Balmat did was worth 
hearing now, since David thought so well of his talent 
as to employ an idea of his in the Sabines. 

* Certainly. From a child I hâve had the habit of 
looking carefully at things, and reproducing them from 
memory — you may imagine I could not run and 
draw every time I wished it at home ! ' 

* I should know anywhere that you were an artîst/ 
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saîd Edmée. looking at the honest Swiss face, re- 
deemed from homeliness by the clear, observant look 
to which she alluded. * You see things. What a good 
face it is, too ! ' she added inwardly. * Why, Jacques, 
everyone will want to see you ; you will be questioned 
as if you had been to unknown lands ! And — though 
I think people mîght see their merit for themselves — 
surely this will help to sell your pîctures ? ' 

'Howso?' 

'Why, when it îs known that David thought so 
highly of you ' 

' How should it be known ? No one will hear of 
ît outside of the atelicTy and you do not suppose, I 
imagine, that I shall go about announcing it ? ' 

Edmée was silent, but M. Delys exclaimed, 
*You will be a fool if you do not, my lad. Do you 
suppose that if such a thing had happened to Franque, 
or Richard, or Robin, they would not hâve announced 
it to ail the four winds, and made a fortune out 
of ît?' 

' I cannot say, but it is not my way,* answered 
Balmat, quietly, and Edmée résolved to leam the fact 
afresh from Franque, who often came to Mademoiselle 
de St. Aignan's saloHy so as to use it for Balmafs 
benefit, without breach of confidence, but she knew 
that she must be cautious. Ail the other men whom 
she knew would hâve taken it as a matter of course 
to use interest and influeilce, and get on by wor- 
shipping whatever star was in the ascendant, even if 
its beams were none of the purest ; but none of ail 
this was possible to Balmat * He is a Swiss, you see ! * 
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Mademoiselle de St. Aignan would say, in explanation 
of some such perplexing fact, and such as it was the 
explanation was undeniable. Thinking of someone 
very unlike him made Edmée ask, ' You hâve heard 
nothing of Isnard ? ' 

*Nothing. It is very strange. He must hâve got 
into some scrape.' 

'That is exceedingly likely/ said M. Delys. 
* How he kept his head on in '93 and '94 I cannot 
imagine, except that it was so empty that no one 
would hâve it, but it seems rather hard to lose ît now. 
Since the five kings of France hâve sat on their curule 
chairs, with their flesh-coloured breeches and régal 
mantles * — M. Delys was always disrespectful and 
spiteful to the Directory — *we hâve had a sort of 
truce, but Heaven only knows what any day may 
bring ! ' 

* It is a good sign that letters corne now with less 
delay, and seem less often examined,' said Balmat, 
and there was something in his voice which made 
Edmée look quickly at him. 'Yes,' he said, as if in 
answer to her unspoken question, * I hâve heard from 
Dubois, he who dîd not gain the grand prix* added 
Balmat, in explanation, to M. Delys, — 'but has 
gone, nevertheless, to study at Rome. I had told hîm 
that I had reason to believe a friend of mine was în 
Italy, studying painting, and bade him send me word 
if he heard anything, and it seems he has met with 
someone who knows St. Aignan welL' 

* Imbécile ! what need was there to meddle in the 
matter } * growled M. Delys asîde, as he saw his 
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vague hopes that nothîng would be heard of Alain 
dashed to the ground. Edmée was too much moved 
to smîlé at thîs self-betrayal. 

* Why has he never tried to corne home when so 
many hâve retumed ? ' she asked, in an unsteady 
voice. 

* It seems that he has tried to hâve his name rayéy 
and was assured not only that it was hopeless, but 
that to draw attention to his émigration mîght 
endanger any of his family still in France/ 

*Who toldhim that?* 

* As far as I can understand — Dubois himself had 
not met him, you know — it was M. de Pelven.* 

* I knew it ! ' said Edmée, tuming pale. * Am I 
always to stand between him and happiness ? ' 

' We must overcome thèse difficulties. The Count 
îs an artist ; we must get David to obtain permission 
for him to return/ 

' Impossible ! he would never accept a favour from 
a régicide.' 

*You speak like a silly chîld,' interrupted M. 
Delys, ail the more sharply that he felt not only 
irritable but guilty. ' He will only see in David the 
painter who has regenerated art in France. He may 
even wish to be his pupil. Let me see ; David has 
but few in his atelier just now ; Gros is leaving it ; 
Gérard is working îndependently — hâve you seen his 
Psyché, Balmat.? Suppose I try what David says 
toit?' 

*Try, dear master. You hâve told me ail you 
know, Jacques ? Then promise me, both of you, to 
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say nothing to my aunt. Ah, you know how reluctant 
I am to delay the joy which she would feel in learnîng 
that he is safe, may soon return ; but you know too 
how she would try to prevent my giving him hîs 
liberty. Only let me see hîm, let me speak to him 
and settle that, and then I will hâve the deligjit of 
saying that he has come back/ 

* Stop, child, you must do as you like, but as to 
givîng him his liberty, as you choose to call it, I 
absolutely refuse to help you in that matter.* 

' Ah, that is not necessary. I can act for myself 
in this. You promise too, Jacques ? ' 

* No one has a right to interfère, but I am sorry 
for your resolution,' answered Balmat gravely, his 
instinct of law and duty ranging itself against her 
détermination, but his conviction that each individual 
must be free to act according to his conscience 
withholding him from further interférence. 

' He must not return to bondage ! — Hush, there is 
my aunt ; she cannot understand what has delayed 
me.* 

* The hîgh heels were tripping down the stairs, and 
Mademoiselle de St. Aignan appeared to demand 
whether Edmée had forgotten the hour. 

' And I am dying to know what there is in this 
packet, which the nephew of Madelon Crocq has 
brought for Balmat, but it comes from St. Aîgnan, 
and is therefore doubtless from your uncle, and for 
you, ma belle,' said she, handing over a packet to 
Edmée, who took it with the uncontrollable reluctance 
with which she always encountered anything con- 
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nected wîth St. Aignan. She stood readîng a letter 
whîch she found within ît, and her face betrayed un- 
usual émotion. 

* My uncle has sent me some papers, found under 
a board în our old house/ she saîd, seeîng gênerai 
attention attracted to her. * He thought I had better 
hâve them, though they do not belong to me/ and she 
fastened them up with a manifest intention of 
giving no further explanation. It was never easy for 
anyone, even Mademoiselle de St Aignan, to question 
Edmée, when she did not choose ît, and M. 
Delys and Mademoiselle de St. Aignan could only 
exchange enquiring and meaning looks. 

' This good man of an uncle looks after your 
înterests, it seems. Our friend hère made a joumey 
worth takingwhen he gave up so much of hisvaluable 
time on your behalf, fna chartnante! 

* Mademoiselle, I am very glad to hâve served this 
child, but as you know my joumey had another 
object. As for the uncle, he appeared rather fond of 
our little girl — an odd thing, is it not } and, besides, I 
fancy hîm not ill-pleased to hâve a nîece who is a 
countess, Republican though he be.* 

* Let me tell you that real Republicans are very 
rare créatures, dear monsieur. There must be some, 
somewhere, but only once în a hundred years. Such 
a one îs libéral enough în theory, but in practice he 
would throw his slaves to the lampreys, ail of course 
to benefit the human race. And do you thînk I don't 
know that those démocratie pupils of David's show 
a certain respect to rank?][^that M. de Forbin is 
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looked up to because he is a man of good bîrth, 
though they eut off the De and ignore hîs title? 
Allez^ I am a better Republîcan than any of them, în- 
cludîng David himself, for he bears a grudge to ail 
nobly born, while I care nothîng whether a man be a 
duke or a charcoal-burner, so long as he is witty and 
agreeable/ 

*Ah, dear aunt, an arîstocrat like you cannot 
possibly understand how much easier it is for you to 
feel thus than for one of low birth ! * said Edmée, 
making an effort to join in the conversation. 

* Corne in, then ! Let everyone in the Louvre come 
în, by ail means/ said M. Delys, exasperated, as a 
fresh knock came at the door. One of David's pupils 
entered, in classic costume, white tunîc and sandals. 
He bowed with an embarrassed air to Mademoiselle 
de St. Aignan, trying to look as if he had not heard 
the * Juste ciel! ' which escaped her lips at the sight 
of him. 

' I hope you are not busy, monsieur,' he said ; ' I 
want you to help some of us who hâve got into 
difficulties.' 

* I never help anyone, and I daresay ît is no more 
than you deserved. Busy ! — how should I be busy at 
this rate } Is this my atelier or not ? ' 

* What has happened, Ducis } * interposed Balmat. 

* What always happens when a man dares to hâve 
an idéal, a System too lofty for the common herd. 
You know that we hâve long felt that a livîng, visible 
protestation against modem costume, modem customs, 
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was absolutely necessary ; we hâve attempted it singly 
for several years ' 

* Why, it was you, monsieur, whom I remarked the 
first day I was in Paris ! ' cried Mademoiselle de St. 
Aignan, suddenly recollecting the apparition which 
had so amazed her. 

* Madame ! ' — Ducis bowed, evidently flattered. 
* Now the number of those who think thus is greatly 
increased ; we hâve banded together, and determined 
to teach the populace by the eye, and induce it to 
retum to primitive habits of thought and life ' 

* Good heavens, think of the climate ! ' exclaimed 
Mademoiselle de St. Aignan. * Some costume surely 
is advisable } ' 

Ducis looked at her with austère reproach. His 
enthusiasm was too genuîne to be shaken, but he felt 
regret for her blinded state of mind. 

* Yes, yes, I know ail that ; Quai has often 
deafened me with it/ said M. Delys. *Is he in 
trouble t ' 

' No, but some who feel that even Maurice Quai 
does not fully carry out our principles resolved tolive 
in the forests, and lead a primeval life. They had just 
eut down a tree to make a fire when the gardes 
arrested them, took them to prison ' 

' That is serious,' said Mademoiselle de St. Aignan, 
enchanted by this dénouement, 

' That is not the worst, madame ! * 

* But what then, monsieur ? you alarm me.' 
*They eut their hair!' said Ducis, tragîcally. 

' You laugh, madame, but long hair was one of the 
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sîgns of our sect ; în itself ît was a protestation against 
that barbarous thing called fashion/ 

* I suppose that they cannot be released until some- 
one of sufficîent standing vouches for their patriotism/ 
said Balmat. 

* And you imagine that I will mix myself up with 
this ridiculous business ? * cried M. Delys. ' Go and 
ask David ; they are his pupils, not mine, thank 
Heaven ! * 

' He is opposed to our sect, as you know.' 

' I tell you I will hâve nothing to do with ît. A 
set of fools and madmen ! ' 

Ducis turned to Balmat, and exchanged a few 
words unheard, then, bowing, withdrew. Mademoiselle 
de St. Aignan burst into hearty laughter, which in- 
fected her companions. * Will you explain M. Ducis* 
costume ? ' she asked, as soon as she could speak. 

' A very good fellow ; it is only his way of pro- 
testing against the gross and cumbersome ugliness of 
common life ; everyone ought to do the same,' said 
M. Delys, whom nothing would hâve induced to ex- 
change his neat and soigné costume for any tunic ever 
woven. 

* Bon ! at ail events, it is a costume, while David 
wants, by what I hear of his Sabines, to teach us to 
do without one altogether,' said Mademoiselle de St. 
Aignan. * I suppose he thinks when we come to that 
we shall believe ourselves in Paradise. No, never 
shall I get used to the idea of people walking about 
my poor Paris dressed like Greeks, and calling them- 
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selves Agamemnon and Aristides! Balmat, brîng 
Ducis this evening.' 

' His costume is not more extraordinary than those 
of half-a-dozen years ago/ retorted M. Delys, who was 
în one of his most contradictory moods. ' I hâve seen 
ladîes kneeling in their carriages with their heads out 
of window, because their coiffures were so high that 
they could not sit upright ! ' 

' Ah bah ! You do not know a work of art when 
you see it. Good bye, ma petite^ it is not worth while 
to begin our reading now ; M. Delys will give me his 
arm/ 

The narrow staircase forbade much show of 
gallantry, but when they were at the top Mademoiselle 
de St. Aignan placed herself between her companion 
and the stairs, barring ail chance of escape for him, 
lifted her finger, and said, * Now tell me what you 
hâve heard of my nephew. Don't deny it ; you hâve 
news. Do you think I do not know that child's face ? 
and you yourself hâve a guilty look.* 

* But, mademoiselle/ began M. Delys, deprecat- 
ingly, and looking round with an évident intention 
of flight. Mademoiselle de St. Aignan instantly seîzed 
him by his ruffle, and held him captive. 

' Don't talk to me of buts ; you know that your 
flowers are fading în the atelier \ it is nearly noon, 
and I hâve often heard you say that between noon 
and four o'clock no good work is ever done ; nature 
îs at rest ; the sun's rays are at an angle unfavourable 
to création — is it not so ? Exactly. Well, then, in- 
stead of losing precîous time, speak ouf 
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Thus abjured, M. Delys spoke, not sorry to be 
obliged to do so. 

* Listen, my old frîend/ she answered, after a pause 
of reflection. ' My heart beats wîth joy at the thought 
of seeing my nephew again, but I hâve waited nearly 
four years ; I can wait a little longer. Do not speak 
to him of me ; let him see Edmée without knowing 
her ; take him to your atelier! , 

* But he will recognise her, and you know her fixed 
résolution.*^ 

* Then tell him where I am. I shall go to visît 
my little domain at Mortemart. But I fancy she will 
find it more difficult than she thinks to tell him he is 
free. Let us gain time, and mind that she does not 
discover how basely you hâve betrayed ail this to me. 
Oh, y es, it was very base, but we ail know you are too 
good-natured to refuse anything asked of you. Fi 
donc! would you prétend that you are not good- 
natured ? Now, what can be the use of denying what 
everyone knows.^ Adieu, my good friend, go and 
release the captives.' 

It must hâve been sheer bewilderment at thèse 
unjust accusations which upset ail M. Delys' résolves, 
as expressed to Ducis, for after a gesture of despair 
he went off to see what could be done for the unlucky 
penseurs without there being any need for the mé- 
diation of Balmat, who was awaiting his return in the 
atelier. 

* How you hâve improved ! ' he said to Edmée, 
looking at the flower-piece on which she had been 
engaged. 
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* Yes, so Redouté saîd/ she answered, îndifferently, 
though the praises of Redouté, whose celebrity as a 
flower-paînter was European, had only the day be- 
fore thrilled her with delight. 

* You do not seem to care ! ' 

* No, not just now,* saîd Edmée, for the first time 
feelîng as if her art were unsatisfying, and startled 
by some inward voîce which asked what, should that 
fail her, she had left to fill her Hfe ? 

*Yes, you make great progress, and you hâve 
worked for it How beautiful thèse flowers are ! I 
came on a verse of a Psalm to-day whîch seemed 
meant for you : " Thou hast made me glad through 
Thy Works"' 

'Ah, you hâve your Bible ; no one can take that 
from you, for if you were deprived of the book, it îs 
în your heart. But I seem to hâve lost everythîng— 
no altar, no priest, no holy days ! How cân any good 
corne to a country which has denied its God ? ' 

* There is a rumour that the churches may be soon 
re-opened/ 

* Oh, Jacques ! ' and Edmée stood with clasped 
hands, quite silent. When she looked up, it was to 
say, * Will you take care of thèse for me, Jacques ? 
It is strange they and your news from Rome should 
come together. I will tell you another time what to 
do with them/ 

Balmat took the packet without a question. 

* You are the best friend anyone ever had ! ' she 
said, gratefully. * Perhaps, after ail, things may tum 
eut better than one expected.* 
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Balmat stood watching her while she resumed her 
painting. With his own exquisite pleasure in David's 
praise still fresh, he could not understand her appa- 
rent indifférence to that of Eedouté, no less famous 
in his own line than was the historical painter in his. 
He thought in his humility that it was only because 
the encouragement came after long, almost hopeless, 
waiting that it was so sweet ; perhaps to Edmée, whose 
path in art as well as her canvas had been strewn 
with roses, it seemed less valuable. But Balmat had 
not discovered the true explanation. He felt as a 
man, and loved art for itself ; Edmée was an artist, 
but even more a woman, and her restless heart waking 
up cared little for what only concerned the mind. 
How wildly it could beat she had yet to learn ; her 
dawning liking for De Pelven, struck dead almost 
before she was conscious of it, had not revealed it, 
but she trembled already, like an Undine, aware that 
some new, unknown, all-powerful force was about to 
possess her. Balmat comprehended her mood enough 
to leave her in peace, ànd they parted with only a 
mute sign of farewell when he found he could wait 
no longer for the return of M. Delys. He guessed 
that the old man was taking measures for the release 
of the penseurs, and accordingly a couple of days 
later they reappeared in the atelier, to be welcomed 
with many unpitying jests. They brought some news 
with them ; one of them had discovered the tenant of 
the next cell to be Isnard, the vanished Isnard. They 
had been able to communicate sufficiently for Isnard 
to déclare that he had neither been tried nor could 
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leam on what charge he was detaîned. He was no 
great favourite in the atelicTy where hîs moody vanîty 
made hîm a butt who dîd not always respond harm- 
lessly to the raillery spared to no one, but that a 
pupîl of Davîd's should be thus in durance vile roused 
a storm of indignation, and varîous plans were formed 
to obtain his freedom, none of which when put to the 
proof seemed veiy hopeful. David did not take up 
the cause warmly, and none of the pupils happened 
to know a member of the Directory. It was, however, 
already something gained that they knew where 
Isnard was, and unless something should occur to 
put him out of their heads, there was a fair chance in 
thèse changîng days that one or another would dis- 
cover some key to his prison door. 
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CHAPTER XL 

HOPES AND FEARS. 

The Republican paînter Louis David had an embar- 
rassing past which he would faîn hâve forgotten, and 
persuaded others to forget. He was a man who, with 
a cold heart and but little imagination, was yet 
rapidly carried away by the impression of the mo- 
ment, and at one time admired Marat and Jacobin- 
îsm as unreasoningly as he afterwards did the genius 
and the tyranny of Napoléon. He could scarcely be 
called inconsistent, for he had never possessed any 
fixed principles. Under the Directory, and with the 
recollection of those long, gloomy months spent in 
prison, with death hanging over him, his révolution- 
ary fever altogether cooled, and when released and 
again popular, he willingly threw his aegis over any 
Royalist who would accept his protection. Balmafs 
appeal on behalf of the young Comte de St. Aignan 
was readily listened to ; so changed were David's feel- 
ings that the aristocratie name alone spoke in the 
owner's favour, though Balmat explained that his 
friend was of a family so distantly related to the Duc 
de St. Aignan that the connection could scarcely be 
traced, and David unhesitatingly promised to use his 
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influence în enabling Alaîn to retum wîthout danger. 
Some exiles had boldly retumed without waiting for 
the ceremony of having their names struck off the 
fatal lîst which doomed them to death, but it was a 
hazardous step, and not one to be thought of in 
Alain's case, where there was a dangerous enemy in 
the background. With some difiiculty M. Delys 
had been induced to let Balmat negotiate the matter 
înstead of appearing in it himself, lest De Pelven, 
hearing that someone was moving on Alain*s behalf, 
should make enquiries, and so corne on Edmée's track. 
Her nervous fear of him was invincible, though she 
knew that in thèse changed and calmer times he 
could scarcely place her in actual danger. The sensé 
of hîs power and of his will to harm her and those 
whom she loved had so strongly impressed her, that 
she shrank from hîs very name, independent of the 
shame and anger which it awoke from other causes. 

A new and unforeseen difficulty appeared when 
the question arose as to where Alain was. They 
knew that he had been in England, they had heard 
of him in Italy, but had no due to his actual where- 
abouts. Balmat did not think this an insuperable 
obstacle. There was a freemasonry among artists, he 
said, which would sooner or later enable him to find 
out where Alain was, and he set enquiries on foot at 
once, through hîs friend in Rome, with a certainty 
that he should soon learn what he desired, which 
communicated itself to Mademoiselle de St. Aignan 
and to Edmée, în whom it awoke a tumult of feeling 
which amazed and frightened her, and made it so 
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difficult to find that absorbing delight in her art 
which had never before failed her as to keep before 
her the doubt, repelled with vain impatience, as to 
whether art alone would suffice to fill her heart and 
life. * If things were once settled — if he had come, 
and it were ail done with, I should feel as I used,' she 
would repeat to herself, the more vehemently that ail 
the time she knew that never again should she feel as 
she had once done, never know any more exactly that 
happy peacefulness which had entered her heart in 
the first days which she spent in the Atelier du Lys, 
nor lead the calm, unawakened life which had then 
fully contented her. Joy might crown her ; anguish 
might smite her like a svvord ; hard-won résignation 
might be hers in the end, or weariness of ail things 
ape its likeness, and bid her believe that exemption 
from sufTering^was happiness ; but the girlish life of 
* maiden méditation, fancy free,' had unawares slipped 
away from her for ever. She made little outward 
show of expectation or interest, but there was a fitful 
flush on her cheek, a wistful look in her eyes, which 
betrayed the troubled feelings that found no outward 
vent. Even in her dreams she was pursued by visions 
of Alain's suddenly entering the atelier, and recog- 
nising her with astonishment — perhaps répugnance. 
She pictured the scène, waking and sleeping, in so 
many ways, that she believed herself prepared for 
everything which could possibly happen, forgetting 
that the only thing which can be safely reckoned upon 
is the imprévu. 

On the other hand. Mademoiselle de St. Aignan 
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made no secret of her eager hopes, and the impatience 
with which she was awaitîng news of her nephew. 
She would not talk over her feelings with Balmat, 
who was only a watchmaker's son, and, moreover, 
scarcely a proper confidant for her perplexîties as to 
the tie between Edmée and Alain, but she seized on 
M. Delys whenever she could, and exasperated him 
beyond belief with them, indiffèrent to the palpable 
fact that his chief désire was to ignore Alain, and hear 
and see nothing of this dîsturbing élément in a life 
which to him, at ail events, was perfectly satisfactory. 
' Everything is upside down,' she would say ; ' there 
has been a branle générale, but still some day we 
shall hâve the old ways back,' and she spoke with a 
settled conviction which made M. Delys shrug his 
shoulders, forgettîng that l5o strong a conviction on 
the part of many units would go far to bring anything 
to pass. * One really does not know what to expect 
now-a-days, but in our time no one ever supposed 
there could be any strong feeling between husband 
and wife. It would hâve been bad taste ; how could 
they hâve given full attention to entertaîning their 
guests if they had been occupied with each other? 
No one can be agreeable who is preoccupied, as I 
hâve frequently told that child Edmée. My brother 
rarely saw his wife ; he had his office about Court, 
and when she was at Versailles she had her guests to 
attend to, he, his. Yet they were happy enough. 
But I do not know whether such a life would con- 
tent Edmée. She is romantic ; she belongs to her 
time.* 
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'Madame la Comtesse loved her children. She 
was a devoted mother/ 

'True, but until Jean Jacques and the reign of 
nature it was considered to be rather bourgeois. My 
brother was displeased that she spent so much time at 
St. Aîgnan while the Chevalier was young, but she 
persîsted. I think that she felt her eldest son had 
been too much left to lacqueys, for really the governor 
whom his father chose for hîm was little else. My 
brother wished her to Hve at Versailles ; he hoped to 
advance his fortunes through her. Everything was 
possible to a beautiful woman who would flatter 
and beg ; who could be so uncivil as to refuse her 
requests } She could gain abbeys, bishoprics, pensions 
for ail her family by a smile and a compliment.' 

'That was not the métier in which Madame la 
Comtesse excelled/ said M. Delys. 'She could do 
ail things admirably but this.' 

' And she had an unaccountable aversion to living 
în public and seeking favours. There was a touch of 
Jansenism in her family, you know, a something rîgid 
which one always detected, a frondeur spirit ; it is 
only the true ancient noblesse which breathes în 
courts as its native atmosphère/ 

M. Delys grunted ; the implied crîtîcism on 
Madame de St. Aignan made him for the time almost 
démocratie. 

'But if I could only divine what my nephew's 
wishes are,' pursued Mademoiselle de St. Aignan, ail 
unconscious of the semi-conversion which she had un- 
întentionally effected, * I should be more.at ease.'- 
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' As for me I am more and more convînced, made- 
moiselle, that he had much better set her free.' 

* But . . . does the child wish it ? ' 

* Wish it ? wish it ? We ail know that she does.' 

* I know nothing of the sort,' answered Mademoi- 
selle de St. Aignan, decisively. 

It was a new and hîghly unwelcome idea to 
M. Delys, who had a little castle of the air of his own, 
which he meant to inhabit with Edmée when thîs 
troublesome épisode should be past, and he strove 
against it, but it would not be ^driven away, and his 
affection for his adopted child making him unusually 
clear-sighted, his wishes could not long blind him to 
the perception that it was for Alain's sake and not 
her own that she sought to dissolve the tîe between 
them. Once admitted, this discovery altered ail his 
views and plans, but at first he declined to i:eceive it, 
and virulently opposed whatever Mademoiselle de St. 
Aignan advanced during ail the rest of the conversa- 
tion, pitiless of her anxieties, which were really great. 
She loved Edmée, wished to secure her happiness, 
and pardoned her plebeian origin, but could not per- 
suade herself that Alain would or could accept, unless 
at the cpld command of honour, a wife so unlike those 
great ladies whom she had been accustomed to look 
upon as models. She thought of some whom she 
had seen when in Paris in former days, with their 
stately graciousness, their airy talk, their habit of 
Society from earliest years, trained to express by a 
bend or curtsey exactly the shade of politeness due 
to a superior or an equal ; to an inferior or to some- 
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one who had not les grandes et les petites entrées ; 
to her who had been ennobled, or to another who, 
hîgh-bom herself, had married a degree below her own 
station. She recalled charming ladies who in half-a- 
year would spend seventy thousand francs more than 
theîr whole twelvemonths* income, and would hâve 
felt it bourgeois to think twice about it ; who owed 
sixty thousand francs to their shoemaker, and as 
much more to every one of their other fournisseurs^ 
and smiled none the less serenely, and received their 
guests none the less gaily. Edmée was unlike any of 
thèse, who had been the ideals of what a great lady 
should be, up to the time when the flood came and 
swept them ail away. Mademoiselle de St. Aignan 
would not hâve wished to change her in any respect, 
as far as she herself was concerned ; she savv in her a 
charming pure-minded girl, sweeter, more innocent a 
thousand times than thèse, but when in fancy she 
looked through Alain *s eyes she grew critical and un- 
easy, and could not believe that he would be satisfied. 
And, in spite of the ordinary relations between hus- 
band and wife in her own rank, which she had only 
too truly described, she could not reconcile herself 
to a mère mariage de convenance for Edmée, nor 
divest herself of the conviction that in such a case the 
gîrl would be boundlessly misérable, whatever Alain 
might be; a man, of course, would find ways and 
means of consoling himself, but what would remain 
for his wife, if that wife were Edmée ? and yet still 
more unpleasant was the thought of breaking the 
bond altogether. Edmée had deserved better things at 
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their hands than this. Mademoiselle de St. Aîgnan 
really believed herself a Libéral, and, compared to 
most of her class, was so, and yet, unconsciously, she 
thought that to bear the name of St. Aîgnan was a 
recompense, due indeed, but sufficient, for the self- 
devotion which Edmée had shown through ail thèse 
years. 

Her nephew's future, too, was a vast perplexity 
to her. * How is he to live ? Even if he get the St 
Aîgnan title-deeds back — and I fully believe that the 
child has them — he îs a poor man,' she would argue. 
* AU his mother*s property is completely, irretrievably 
lost to us, and my brother had, I know, heavy debts 
and mortgages on his own. And suppose he could 
retum tothe château, with orwithout Edmée, ît would 
be an înexpressibly thorny position.' 

* If he hâve any turn for art, he must live by that, 
I suppose,' said M. Delys, peevishly, for the idea of 
making art a mère profession by which to gain money 
was peculiarly distasteful to him. 

* But that is out of the question ! It would be 
enough to make his father return from his grave! 
Once, at St. Aignan, when by some strange chance 
he visited the Chevalières apartment, and found him 
painting, I well remember with what anger he flung 
the brushes and palette out of the window, exclaim- 
ing, " When one is called St. Aignan, monsieur, ope 

does not " but it is not worth repeating,' she added, 

hastily, as she recollected that she was speaking to an 
artist. M. Delys, however, was not in the least 
offended. The feeling which she described was too 
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entirely natural among the noblesse for him to dream 
of being annoyed. He took it as a matter of course. 

' I am weary of it ail, I tell you/ she added ; * I 
shall go next month and visit my dear old house at 
Mortemart I am not fit for Paris life ; I am a pro- 
vinciale ; my health is as unpardonably good as if I 
were a dame de la halle ; I never hâve a headache or 
the least touch of the vapeurs ; I am only adapted 
for country life. Besides, I am longing to 3ee how 
my little property has fared ; it seems ten years since 
I left Mortemart. I shall make arrangements for 
going there.' 

M. Delys had no objection to make. In his heart 
he wished her away, for while she had a wholesome 
belief that the affairs of Alain and Edmée were much 
more likely to right themselves if left alone, his firm 
conviction was that the best chance of unravellingthîs 
tangled skein lay in his being left to do it unhindered 
by the advîce or présence of any coadjutor. 

' But as for my nephew's return/ she went on, im- 
patiently, * I do think it very extraordinary that you 
should persist in declining to use my cousin's influence. 
No one could help us so effectually, nor be more au 
courant of public affairs.' 

As usual, when she touched on this subject, M. 
Delys took refuge in silence and a pinch of snuff, and 
she felt under too great obligations to him to act 
directly against his will, though chafing at the ob- 
stacles imposed to her re-opening communications 
with De Pelven, whom she had ascertained, through 
some of those who frequented her salon, to be again 
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in Paris. He had quietly retun>ed, as soon as immé- 
diate danger had passed, taking a différent lodging, 
and keeping himself out of sîght, content to withdraw 
from public affairs for a time, convinced that the reign 
of the Directory could not last long, and watch- 
ing with great interest the fast-rising fortunes of 
Napoléon. To such keen eyes the chances and pro- 
babilities of the future were already mapped out with 
sufficient distinctness. Although for the time appa- 
rently inactive, he was far from unoccupied. His em- 
ployment, one which had always greatly attracted 
him, was a séries of experiments on electricity ; he 
had considérable scientific knowledge, and had fol- 
lowed attentively that vast development of science 
which had marked the latter half of the century, and 
contributed largely, though indirectly, to the Révolu- 
tion. Well aware of its importance, the lîttle Com- 
pany of whom he was one looked down as disdain- 
fully on the contemptuous Académie Française as 
that leamed body did on the Académie des Sciences. 
De Pelven was not too much occupied, however, to 
forget to be on the alert for ail which could touch a 
subject as important to him as ever. His désire tô 
find.Edmée had lived unchanged during the many 
months during which he had lost sight of her ; îf he 
ever, during some brief înterval could believe it dying 
out, some mère trifle was sure to warn him that it 
had only slumbered to awake with new force. After 
every measure to find her failed, and altered times 
lessened his means of search, he owned himself not 
baffled, but simply obliged to wait until something or 
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other should again pût hîm on the track. It came 
with the informatîon gîven hîm by someone whom he 
had set to watch whether any steps were taken în St. 
Aîgnan's behalf, and the first wamîng that Davîd had 
applied to hâve hîs name removed from the lîst of 
émigrés sent De Pelven to thank hîm courteously 
for taking action in hîs cousines behalf, and enquîre 
how he came to be interested in hîm. David, know- 
ing nothing beyond the bare facts, answered that he 
had been requested to do so by one of his pupils, and 
De Pelven transferred hîs enquiries to Balmat, whose 
blunt good sensé was a faîr match for his subtlety ; 
but De Pelven did more than extract the bare facts 
that the young Swiss had received kindness froiîi 
Alain, and had heard of him lately as wishîng to 
return to France ; he had his outgoings and in- 
comings watched, and, discoverîng that he lived in 
that Maison Crocq where there was strong reason to 
believe that Edmée had once dwelt, he felt sure that 
Balmat, not Isnard, was the man who had saved 
Mademoiselle de St. Aignan. and protected Edmée. 
From that moment Isnard became insignificant in 
hîs eyes ; though contemptuously aware that he had 
vowed vengeance against him, he had a careless, 
constitutîonal bravery which made such a matter as 
this absolutely indiffèrent to him, and thenceforward 
Isnard might be free or not ; De Pelven did not take 
the trouble to suggest that he should be released, but 
if his friends recollected to urge his cause, he might 
Avalk out of prison any day now, since nothing which 
he did could greatly affect the problem which once 
VOL. II. M 
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more began to possess De Pelven's mînd. The link 
whîch he wanted was found, and yet it was not easy 
to discover more. Balmat seemed to hâve few 
friends; he went to no café, he visîted no women; 
he seldom spent an hour anywhere except in the 
Louvre, where none but artists and their familles 
lîved ; it was impossible, therefore, that Edmée should 
be there. De Pelven thought, for a lodging in the 
Louvre had always been a great and eagerly-sought 
favour, granted only to eminent painters and en- 
gravers. 

The letters sent to Edmée had ail gone under 
cover to Balmat to the Maison Crocq, whçre, if any- 
one noticed them, they were supposed to hâve come 
from Switzerland. De Pelven had hitherto desired 
Alaîn's absence ; he began now to regard his return 
as the only means of solving the mystery of Edmée's 
retreat. Alain in Paris, Edmée would certainly, if 
De Pelven comprehended her character at ail, show 
her présence by communicating with him, or, if she 
did not, Mademoiselle de St. Aignan would. Far 
from opposing David*s influence in favour of Alain, 
De Pelven, weighing ail, desired his success, and 
wrote himself to Alain to tell him of the steps taken 
on his behalf He had not told it to David, but he 
knew well where to find him. It was not the first 
time that they had had some- communication. Long 
ère this he had convinced himself that Alain had had 
no hand in the Royalist plot wherein his father had 
been concerned ; there was no debt owing on that 
score, but until now his absence had seemed essential 
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to De Pelven, and he had retumed answers to his 
enquîries which had made the thought of retumîng to 
France hîghly dîstasteful to Alain. Now, however, 
the weariness of exile, howsoever kind the strangers 
amongst whom he lived, the désire to see his country 
again, and realise what had really been passing during 
those five momentous years which he had spent in other 
lands, deprived of any sure sources of information, 
and among those who, seeing only the monstrous 
crimes of the Révolution, and knowing nothing of 
theîr causes, had even a greater horror of them than 
many who had suffered personally, urged him to 
accept the overtures made him, and just about the 
time that Mademoiselle de St. Aignan had made ail 
arrangements for revisiting her beloved little property 
at Mortemart, Alain de St. Aignan turned his steps 
homewards. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

DE PELVEN GOES TO CHURCH. 

Alain de St. Aignan had been nearly five years 
absent from that France which had forced émigration 
upon hîm as the only alternative from death. He 
had gone into exile, amazed and bewildered by the 
flood of misfortune which Jiad in a day, in a moment, 
as it seemed, bereft him of name, rank, fortune, and 
family, bestowing on him instead only a bond, un- 
looked-for and undesired, which thenceforward must 
clog his steps wherever he moved. H*e came back as 
a man older than his years, one who had seen the 
world, and seen it with very différent eyes from what 
he would hâve done had he remained a member of a 
privileged class, with a life already shaped out for 
him. He had lived in other countries, watched the 
workîng of other govemments ; rude truths had met 
his ear, and work for daily bread, often uncertain and 
hardly eamed, had been familiar to him. It would 
be hard to say what he felt as he again set foot on 
French soil. There was joy, there was bittemess ; he 
was once more in his native country ; but what a new 
world this France seemed of which ail thèse years he 
had known nothing but through refugees, furious 
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against the new régime^ or soldîers belongîng to the 
army of Italy, whose acquaintance he had chanced 
to make, enthusîastic admirers of Napoléon ! Every 
path once familiar to him had been changed ; he had 
to learn the new ones. His birth had once placed 
him within reach of almost every social prize ; now 
his name and rank counted rather as a misfortune, if 
not a crime, which society held it his duty to atone 
for as far as possible. Everything which once, as the 
popular proverb had it, seemed * stable as the Bastille,' 
had, like that very Bastille, been swept away, and 
by a torrent of blood. Institutions were annihilated, 
families rooted out, or survivîng in but two or three 
scattered members,hardlyaware of each other's exist- 
ence. As far as he knew he was the only surviving 
St. Aîgnan. He came straight to Paris, where he 
intended to seek out De Pelven, JDefore seeing anyone 
else, and hère the immensity of the change first fully 
revealed itself to him. Not only the very names of 
the streets, whether hîstorical or aristocratie, were 
changed, but the inhabitants were even more altered. 
Where were the files of carriages galloping on the 
road to Versailles } Where was that incessant clamour 
of cKurch-bells which used to mingle with those shouts 
of * Vive le Roi ! ' which the Parisians used to boast 
lasted from dawn to dawn } Where were the crowds 
of guests and supplicants flocking to the great hôtels 
of Choiseul, Condé, De Noailles, and a hundred more ? 
Where the ecclesiastics from the bishop to the curé? 
the régiments, with their splendid officers, passing 
through the streets, and the gay and brilliant cos- 
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tûmes, where sîlver and gold, blue, scarlet and peach- 
colour mingled ? AU that magnificent, gay, frivolous 
world which used to be known as * ail Paris ' gone, 
and in îts stead a studied coarseness of manners and 
costume, or a marked and défiant foppishness. Had 
Alain been less of a stranger he would easily hâve 
distinguîshed the polîtical opinions of those who 
passed him in the streets ; the aristocrats were un- 
questionably gaînîng ground over the Reds, who cast 
angry and hostile looks on the huge white cravats and 
lovelocks which the young ' Merveilleux * had adopted 
as a badge of theîr party, while the Royalists glanced 
with îrritating and aggressive scom on the rough or 
classic costumes, and heads cropped à la Brutus, of 
their enemies. Alain stood looking around him, de- 
bating what he should do next, astonîshed and per- 
plexed by ail he saw, and marvelling at the unconcem 
with which everyone but himself passed by spots on 
which he could scarcely school himself to look calmly. 
Under the walls of the Tuileries, over the very spot 
where the guillotine had stood, where Kîng and 
Queen, princes, nobles, ail that was once the pride of 
France, had perished, through streets where day after 
day but a little while ago the tumbrils had borne 
their death-doomed loads, the tide of life flowed on, 
with absolute unconcern, as if thèse things had never 
been. He almost believed himself dreaming. The 
îast time he had stood in Paris was during the Reîgn 
of Terror ; how had everyday life so soon resumed 
îts sway, that to outward appearance no one recol- 
lected those days ? Another sign that tîmes were 
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rapîdly changîng from what he recalled soon showed 
itself. In the street where he had now made hîs way 
the passers-by seemed ail going with a definite object 
în one direction, with an expectant, eager air which 
made him demand from a woman near whither they 
were going. She looked up hastily and suspicîously 
in hîs face, seemed reassured by what she saw, and 
answered low, but with a great gladness in her voice, 
* You are a stranger ? an exile, perhaps ? You hâve 
come at a good moment ; the Church of Bonne Nou- 
velle is opened to-day! the first to be re-opened in 
Paris ! We do not know how the people will take it, 
but the Directory permit it. Ah, dear Jésus, to enter 
a church again ! What happiness ! * and wiping joyful 
tears away she hastened on, and Alain, much sur- 
prised and moved, followed the stream setting in the 
direction of the church so approprîately named. It 
was already so crowded that he could only find a 
place near the doors, whence he could see the throng, 
whose deep émotion told of the great event which the 
re-opening of a consecrated building was to them. 
For nearly six years no one présent had attended any 
religions service in such a place, years during which 
the very name of God was proscribed, when birth, 
marriage, and death were alike unblessed by any 
minister of religion, and France had publicly pro- 
claîmed herself atheist. The vénérable priest who 
now stood before the altar was one who in the most 
imminent péril had refused to leave his flock ; the 
hand which he raised în bénédiction was maîmed, and 
told a taie of some cruel ill-usage ; the whîte-veîled 
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girls kneeling before hîm had been gathered în secresy 
and danger to be prepared for the confirmation which^ 
if the mob allowed it, was to take place the next day ; 
the sîster of charity who in the grey mornings had 
conducted them to his hiding-place had passed 
through a thousand dangers ; the congrégation now 
met had wept, trembled, suffered for themselves, their 
dear ones, their country, and the times were yet so 
unquiet, the sensé of danger so présent, that women 
held up their little ones, exclaiming, * Bless them ; let 
them hâve a priest*s blessing while they can ; it may 
be their only chance ! ' and a sympathetic thrill of 
tearful émotion ran through the crowd, now pressing 
not only in the church, but covering the steps, and 
gathering thickly in the street below. The mass of 
those présent were women, but hère and there stood 
a man, and one of thèse, partly masked by a pillar, 
stood with folded arms and a look of such absorbed 
and concentrated watchfulness that Alain had noticed 
it with interest, and a perception that hère was some- 
thing altogether apart and out of keeping with the 
universal feeling, before recognising with much sur- 
prise the last person whom he should hâve expected 
to see in such a place, and such a scène. * De Pelven 
hère ! whom is he seeking ! * Alain was asking him- 
self, just as a slight eager change passed over the pale 
face, as he looked over the heads of the kneeling 
crowd. Evidently he had detected whatever he was 
seeking, and Alain's eye involuntarily foUowed the 
*same direction, but so dense was the throng that he 
could not be sure whether the object of De Pelven's 
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scarch was a girl, quite unconscious of observation, 
dressed in white, with a blue fiUet in her abundant, 
shining hair, her face bowed and hidden in her slender 
hands. Presently she raised it, and there was a 
touching look of tearful hope and trust, as if a pro- 
mise of something eamestly besought had corne to 
her during her prayer. The office was concluding ; 
De Pelven drew a little back, as much out of sight as 
the press allowed, and as he did so his eyes fell on 
St. Aignan. He started visibly, with discomfiture 
almost beyond his power to conceal. * A bad omen. 
If I believed in omens — or anything else/ he mur- 
mured to himself, while he made a slight sign of 
récognition. He did not look again towards the 
slender kneeling figure on which just before his 
ardent gaze had been fixed, and waited where he was 
until the congrégation began to stream out of the 
church, with a joyful, agitated buzz of voices, and he 
could approach Alain, who was waiting for him on the 
steps, and said, holding out his hand with an incredu- 
lous smile, * Of ail the many surprising things which 
I hâve encountered yet, to find you hère is the most 
so.^ 

' I hoped to see someone there of whom I hâve 
lost sight for some time,* answered De Pelven, càlmly. 
* It is a great day for the women ! ' and while they 
took their way to his apartment he turned the conver- 
sation to Alain's own affairs and prospects with in- 
terest unfeigned, for he greatly desired to understand 
theriî, though the motive was one which he did not 
care to mention. This meeting with a relation, after 
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the isolation of exile, and the strange chances and 
changes of thèse last years awoke in Alain a warmth 
and cordiality which under anyother circumstances 
he could not possibly hâve felt for De Pelven. They 
met like survivors of a great danger ; for the time ail 
différences of opinion and of character vanished; 
Alain saw in him nothing but the man who had held 
out a hand to help him to escape, when escaping 
meant life, and another day on French soil death ; 
who had, as he believed, protected Mademoiselle de 
St Aignan to the utmost of hîs power, and at great 
Personal risk, and who, as far as he knew, was the 
only relation still remaining to him. They entered 
the apartment of De Pelven, and looked at each other 
with a smile ; it seemed so long a time since they had 
met that each supposed the other must be greatly 
changed It was not so altogether ; the elder man 
had not altered ; as Alain had last seen the pale, 
weary countenance, so he beheld it agaîn, but he him- 
self looked much older ; there were lines drawn up- 
right on his forehead which had been absent when 
last they met, and the expression of the mouth was 
grave to sternness. De Pelven's face darkened. * A 
jnan whom women would love,' was his judgment, 
and then he said, pointing to a seat, * So you began 
by joining the army on the frontiers ? ' 
' After my father's death — Yes/ 

* But you were too aristocratie ? They would not 
hâve you even in the régiment of artists ? ' 

* It seems so — I stayed as long as I could, and 
Hoche, who came up one day when 1 chanced to be 
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sketchîng, proved a good friend to me, but, after ail, I 
was better satîsfied to be out of ît/ 

' Out of the army of defence ! An unpatriotic 
sentiment, mon cher^ 

'To défend one's country would be a pleasanter 
business if it did not involve the risk of killing one's 
best friend or nearest relation. There were too many 
Frenchmen in the Austrîan ranks/ 

* AU traitors, you know ; only fit for food for pow- 
der or St. Guillotine.* 

' The end of it was that I found poor De Férias 
wounded on a field where some six hundred of ours 
and as many more of the enemy lay dead and dying, 
helped him to escape, and but for Hoche should hâve 
been despatcbed myself, as you suggest.' 

'What possessed you to read liberty and frater- 
nity in a way not understood by the nation ! ' 

' Hoche got me off, but advised me to leave the 
army, so I took up brush instead of sword, made my 
way to Italy, and was free to be what I had desired 
ail my life — an artist.* 

' You were not tempted to join the army of the 
Princes } ' 

' Bah ! That was a step that I could not take, 
even to please my father.* 

'The event proves you right. They hâve not 
been precisely à success.' 

* How should they ! Good heavens ! will nothing 
teach people to read the signs of the times ? Do 
you know that in that absurd army ail the old éti- 
quette was as far as possible strîctly maintained, and 
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that the volunteers who were not nobles — the very 
men who sacrifîced most, were most absolutely loyal, 
were ordered to form a régiment apart, so as not to 
contaminate the well-bom, and to wear a grey unî- 
form instead of royal blue ! Is it wonderful that the 
soldiers of the Republic proved invincible ? * 

De Pelven gave his low, ironical laugh. ' There 
are some lessons which royal birth incapacitates men 
from learning/ 

* Lessons hâve come thick and fast, but there has 
scarcely been time to learn them — one stands be- 
wildered/ 

* You recollect what Turgot said to the King when 
laying before him a plan of gênerai éducation — "Sire, 
in ten years the nation will be so altered that no one 
will know it ! " He spoke more truly than he J^new, 
only he had not exactly foreseen what the change 
would be. If he could retum he would feel like a 
shepherd, who after a nap awakes to find his sheep 
turned into wolves. And then — let me see — you fell 
in with a rich native of perfidious Albion, travelled 
with him, developing the barbarian's taste for art; 
he bought your sketches, believed in your genius, 
finally took you to England. But do you raean that 
anyone else is equally deluded ? that you sell your 
paintings ? ' 

' Even so/ answered Alain, laughing at the air of 
astonishment assumed by his cousin. 

' It was said that you were one of the train of the 
Mesdames Adelaide and Victoire.' 

' No ; I paid my respects to the Princesses, when 
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în Rome, as a matter of duty, but that little Court of 
theirs would not hâve suîted me. I mîght hâve made 
some blunder as fatal as poor Rousard, a young 
artist who was a protégé of theîrs, and nearly sent 
them înto a fit by appearing în what to theîr eyes 
was a trîcolour scarf, in his a cravat of most har- 
monious colours, bought at a country fair/ 

* Hum ! Between ourselves, what are your inten- 
tions? Your moderate Republicanism will not 
answer ; modérâtes always get crushed between the 
millstones of extrême parties. What do _you mean 
to do when the right time comes } * 

* Do ! What remains for the man who îs unfor- 
tunate enough not to be able to hold extrême 
opinions } Even if I were a Royalîst I am bound by 
the pledges which I gave on retuming to France.' 

* Bonds which sit lightly enough on a good many 
who hâve retumed. As for me, I hâve serions 
thought of tuming Royalist. I want a new sensa- 
tion. I hâve had enough of democrats, and now I 
begin to fear that I shall vegetate as I did before the 
Révolution broke out. How I blessed it ! Pldts 
amuse me, if they are complicated enough, and the 
best now going on are among the Royalists.' 

' You hâve other amusements, it would seem,' saîd 
Alain, uncertain whether he spoke in jest or earnest, 
and not désirons to know, and he took up a treatîse 
by Duplay, lying open on the table. 

* Oh . . . ' said De Pelven, with mock deprecation. 
* Amusements, yes, that is the right word. You re- 
collect how Maury reminded us poor men of science 
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that the mathematidan and chemist are only knowii 
to a mère handful of pédants, while authors and 
orators like hîmself speak to the universe. It was 
Maury, too, who observed that the members of the 
Academy looked on us as merely theîr valets/ 

A silence fell on them ; ail this time each had 
had a certain thought uppermost in his mind, and 
hesitated to utter it. St. Aignan now asked abruptly, 
' So you know nothing of my aunt } ' 

' Nothing, since, as I told you, she disappeared in- 
expHcably from the refuge which I had found hen' 

* She may hâve escaped and retumed to Morte- 
mart. The little property there was her own, and she 
was very fond of it.' 

* No. I went down there lately — some little time 
back, I mean, but nothing had been heard of her, and 
now the property is in other hands. I heard of its 
being sold not long since.' 

' And . . . that girl .? ' 

De Pelven shrugged his shoulders. 

* Then absolutely you know nothing of her fate } * 
' Mon cher, I hâve a fair guess at it, since, as I sent 

you word, I saw her some time after Mademoiselle de 
St. Aignan was re-arrested — her fate could hâve been 
no other — walking with a young fellow with who m 
she seemed on the best of terms. What could you 
expect ? A girl who did not even love you, it 
seems ^ 

* How should she ? I told you the circumstances 
of our marriage.* 

' Well, can you suppose that ail thèse years she 
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wouïd love ' no one else ? My dear cousin, you are 
idyllic ! How should she know you would ever re* 
tum ? Peste ! What dîd you expect ? ' 

* It îs useless now to tell you/ answered Alain^ 
gloomily. De Pelven watched him, seeking to divine 
the course of hîs thoughts, too deeply interested in 
the matter hîmself to be able to study the working of 
Alain's mînd with his usual discernment. 

* When I left France my marriage seemed a sort 
of doubtful dream/ said Alain, passing his hand over 
his eyes. * Then ' 

'You forgot ail about it, just as the demoiselle 
did,' laughed De Pelven. 

' I might hâve done so. As it was circumstances- 
made it suddenly a fact to me. Your letter ship- 
wrecked my hopes.' 

Again De Pelven shrugged his shoulders and 
spread out his hands. 

* I had supposed my aunt could take care of my 
wife for me, but it seems she had not been arrested 
when the girl disappeared ? ' 

*That good aunt! You chose an admirable 
guardian ! She was completely deceived by her, but 
then shç is so easily deceived that she believes even 
în me, your poor cousin.* 

* You hâve no suspicion who the man was ? ' 

* None ; he looked well bom enough ; she had 
the good taste not to désert you for a roturier, I 
fancy.* 

Silence again fell on them ; De Pelven was seek- 
ing to gather the broken and entangled skeins of his 
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plans and wishes, whîch were much entangled by the 
return of Alain sooner than he had anticîpated ; 
somethîng had been donc in deepenîng the préjudice 
agaînst Edmée, which he had already created, but a 
few words from Balmat, a meeting with Mademoiselle 
de St. Aignan, might undo his work. He had often 
been marvellously served by the chapter of accidents ; 
on the whole he had reason to expect ît would tum 
in his favour, but he found himself much less master 
of the situation than usual, and that at a time ail im- 
portant to him. His chief hope lay in Edmée's 
pride ; he thought she would avoîd a personal inter- 
view, and merely sîgnify by writing that Alain was 
free if he wished it, and that he would at once close 
with the suggestion De Pelven could not now doubt. 
Nothing but honour could ever hâve induced him to 
reclaim the bride, whose white, imploring face of 
reluctance and terror was ail which he could recall of 
her, and even that had become a dim memory. And 
yet De Pelven felt a strange regret that he had black- 
ened her fair famé, and hated Alain ail the more for 
being the cause that he had done so. 

* Divorces are in fashion just now,* he suggested. 

* They are . . . fortunately,' answered Alain, briefly. 
He could not lay bare his feelings to De Pelven, who 
was stùdying him with cold and curious eyes. In- 
heriting the strong désire for domestic life which had 
characterised his mother, and made her, in the height 
of youth and beauty, leave Paris to seclude herself 
with her boy at St. Aignan, he had lived enough after 
her death in the fashionable world to know the hoUow 
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thîng which marriage usually was, and had seen one 
or two happy exceptions which also showed him what 
it might be. In those days everyone had a System, 
a theory, or an idéal. Alain had his, cherished, un- 
guessed ; he believed in love in married life. While 
the gay world thought it bourgeois, and the materialist 
explained it away in a fashion différent but as com- 
plète, Alain dreamed of a wife who should not be the 
fancy of a day, or the mère sharer of his name and 
rank, but a companion and friend, growing dearer as 
the years went on, and many joys and sorrows had 
been shared between them. This was what Alain 
gained from the théories of family life and natural 
affections which were floating about in his boyhood, 
and working for good and ill in many différent ways 
which Rousseau never dreamed of, and the dream had 
been very sweet. There had been a day when it had 
fleeted into the background, but a sharp lesson had 
been read which he took home, and profited by, and 
again the former vision reigned, only now with more 
power and a hope that a girl who could act as Edmée 
had done might realise his idéal. The answer sent 
by De Pelven to the first letter which he could safely 
Write to him dashed this castle in the air rudely to the 
ground. The bittemess which had overwhelmed him 
when he first read it came upon him afresh now that 
he heard spoken what he had already learned from 
the written words. 

' I did what I could, as your heart seemed in the 
mattér,* said De Pelven, carelessly. * I ascertained 
that nothing was known of the girl at St. Aîgnan. 

VOL. II. N 
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Apropos of that — do you mean to take any steps for 
recovering that property ? ' 

' What would be the use ? I hâve no title to show 
to it, and if I had, I would not live there for many 
reasons. That business of my marriage — and besides, 
the peasantry would look on me as an enemy. For 
many a year to come they will hold every arîstocrat 
their enemy. They hâve a thousand years of slavery 
to remember.* 

' If you remain in Paris, recollect that my rooms 
are at your service.* 

Alain thanked him and accepted, for a tîme at ail 
events. Reluctantly enough he rose to visît David, 
and thank him for the steps which he had taken in his 
behalf. De Pelven saw him go with no little anxiety 
as to what he should hear on his retum, and a poig- 
nant regret that neither lettres de cachet nor secret 
police still existed, by whose means he might hâve 
spirited Balmat out of the way. In Balmat he recog- 
nised the most dangerous point of the whole affair. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

A MEETING IN THE ATELIER. 

Alain's vîsit to Davîd was not paid that day. He 
wanted solitude, time to understand hîs position, to 
plan his future, to comprehend the world in whîch he 
found himself— wanted, too, to escape from what he 
felt înstinctively to be the hostile scrutiny of De 
Pelven, towards whom his old mistrust began to 
awake, though ail his cousin's acts had, as far as he 
knew, been uniformly friendly, and he received the 
information given him without questioning îts truth. 
The next day he took a portfolio of oil sketches, and 
sought Balmat at the Maison Crocq, where he him- 
self had been lodged during the brief, perilous visît to 
Paris which he had made between joining the army 
of defence and his father's death, but found that he 
was at the atelier in the Louvre. Alain tumed his 
steps thither to find him. The atelier used by David's 
students was just below that known as * Les Horaces,* 
from the celebrated picture painted there by David, 
who had since abandoned it for one in the top story 
of the Louvre, and instalîed two of his best pupils 
in it. The silence and order reigning in the students* 
atelier astonished Alain not a little ; thé forty or 
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fifty lads and men who occupîed it were ail hard 
at work, sîtting or standing, those nearest the door 
copying from casts, another more advanced set were 
paintîng at theîr easels on the left, and ranged in 
a semîcircle, about a low, large scaffold, on which 
stood a live model, were a third division, studying 
from life. Only one voice broke the stillness, a harsh, 
rasping voiçe, yet with considérable kindliness in it, 
which seemed critîcisîng and laying down doctrines, 
as the speaker moved from easel to easel, listened to 
with respectful attention. Even the pupils nearest 
the door had only cast a rapid glance towards Alain 
as he entered, and then resumed their work, anxious 
to gain an approving word from their master, 
who was making a tour of inspection among them. 
Alain understood it immediately, and stood waiting 
until the progress of the tournée should bring David 
towards him. * Good, very good ; go on, Maurice,' 
Alain heard him say, as he reached the easel of 
Maurice Quai ; and, tuming to the others, he added, 
* There is one who will do great things if he chooses ; 
he loves nature and understands the antique,' and he 
passed to the next, leaving Maurice colouring with 
pleasure ail over his thin, bearded face, while some of 
his companions murmured laughingly, * A victory for 
you to-day, old Don Quixote ! ' by which name the 
enthusiastic artist was known in the atelier. The 
next was less fortunate. He was painting with such 
ardour that he did not perceive the master standing 
beside him until David clapped him on the shoulder, 
exclaiming, * Cannot you Wait a moment, Vincent ! . 
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The first thing that you, and you, and you/ poîntîng to 
several others, *have to do is to forget everythîng you 
learned before you came hère. You are ail of you 
înfected by the Academîcal mania. When pîctures 
are made where there are no heads, no hands, no 
feet, you will beat us ail ! Gentlemen, the Academy 
teaches art as a profession ; make it such if you like, 
but hère we study art for art — Monsieur! * as lie sud- 
denly perceived St. Aîgnan, * I fear you hâve been 
waiting some time 1 May I ask to whom I hâve the 
honour to speak } * 

* I hâve every reason to be delighted with the 
delay, sînce ît has enabled me to hear Louis David 
give a lesson on the art in whîch he îs so great a 
master/ said Alain, bowing. * I was on my way to 
offer you my thanks for ail which you hâve done on 
my behalf ; but I came hère to seek a friend — whom 
I see yonder. Balmat ! we meet again, thanks to you 
and to M. David.* 

Balmat had hurried from his place at the sound 
of St. Aignan's voice ; until then he had been too 
much absorbed in foUowing the master's remarks to 
see or hear anything else. 

* How ! M. de St. Aignan ! * said David, looking 
with manifest approval on Alain, * I hope you intend 
to pay me a visit too .? Eerhaps I hâve something 
not without interest to show you. I am going to my 
atelier now, the Atelier des Sabines — if you care to 
accompany me — and you too, Balmat.* 

They bowed and followed him, exchanging a few 
cordial words as they did so. David hurried up the 
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staîrs leading to hîs attic before them ; he had ah 
undîsguîsed vanity and desîre for approbation rather 
childlike than childîsh, and made no attempt to con- 
ceal the eagerness with whîch he awaîted Alain's 
approval, pointing out whatever he considered called 
for most praise, and claimîng his assent wîth naïve 
frankness. 

* I hâve undertaken to do a thîng absolutely new,* 
he saîd ; * I am leading art back to Greek principles. 
When I painted my Horaces and my Brutus, I was 
still under the influence of Roman art. But, after ail, 
what were the Romans to the Greeks in such matters ? 
Barbarians! novices! My aini is now pure Greek art; 
I thînk, as the Hellènes did, that form is ail impor- 
tant ; the original idea îs of far less weight than the 
manner in which it is rendered. Ah, ah ! my Sabines 
will astonish a good many people ; is it not so^ 
monsieur ? ' 

St. Aîgnan stood contemplating the famous 
picture with sincère admiration for the fine drawing,. 
but with great disappointment in the colouring, and 
a perception that no miracle would ever breathe life 
into the coldly correct groups. Fortunately David 
was too eager to discuss the question whether there 
should be bits in the horses' mouths or not, and the 
advîsability of undraped figures, to perceive the shade 
of coldness in his praise, and had besides much to say 
about the schools of Italian painting, surprising his 
listeners by thè warmth and révérence with which he 
alluded to those old masters whom his pupils so 
greatly disdained, and whose example he himself was 
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so far from foUowing. Balmat's înterest în the con- 
versation was much lessened by hîs thoughts beîng 
full of Edmée. He would hâve given much could he 
hâve contrived to wam her how near Alain was, but 
it was impossible, and after ail, perhaps, so best. 
Balmat had no great belief in any good comîng out 
of interférence with other people*s affairs, and there- 
fore, when Alain took leave of David, he declined to 
accompany him to the Atelier du Lys, whither he 
took his way, having learned from Balmat that M. 
Delys, an old friend of Mademoiselle de St. Aignan, 
had been the moving spring in enabling him to return. 
His art was so supremely interesting to him that this 
visit to the Louvre, and the conversation with David, 
had banished ail other thoughts for the time ; he 
would willingly hâve made a tour among ail the other 
studios in the Louvre, and his surprise and pleasure 
was great on learning his return to hâve been eflfected 
through the old painter, whom he remembered with 
the affectionate amusement which M. Delys awoke in 
ail his acquaintance. Balmat retumed to his easel,. 
his disquiet unguessed ; Alain entéred the Atelier du 
Lys. As he did so, Edmée paused in reading aloud 
a poem of Ossian to M. Delys, who was as enthu- 
sîastic on that score as any of the younger artists. She 
looked more than ever like one of * the white-armed 
daughters of Fingal,* as she sat with the sunlight ort 
her hair. For the moment the haunting expectation 
of Alain*s return had left her, she was totally unprcr 
pared for it, and it was only the sound of his voice; 
as he named himself, and the agitation of M. Delyç 
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whîch warned her that the moment so looked for, so 
feared, had come. The book fell from her hand ; 
he advanced and gave ît back to her with a bow, 
then continued to speak to M. Delys, who was so 
moved, so confused by the thought of Edmée, the 
sight of St. Aignan, and his own feelings, that he was 
saying he knew not what, and making ail kînds of 
incohérent statements. Their voices seemed to come 
muffled to the ear of Edmée, who had let herself 
sink on a seat, terrified by her own sensations ; the 
beating of her heart seemed stiflîng her, and she 
gathered with great relief that she was unrecognised. 
Presently she heard M. Delys exclaim, with a tone of 
great pleasure, *Ah, Monsieur le Comte! you are 
very like your mother ! Yes, wonderfully like ; ' and 
venturing to look at him, Edmée saw the smile which 
îUuminated Alain's face, and made M. Delys repeat, 
' Her image ! what happîness to see you hère, safe, 
well/ — Ail his objections to Alain had been blown 
away by that look of Mademoiselle de St. Aignan, 
which Edmée Jtoo recognised at once, wondering that 
she had not seen it when they were together on that 
eventful night, but then he had probably looked as 
unlike what he did now as she did .to that bride whose 
face he had scarcely seen. She could liardly believe 
that this was the Alain of that time, and as for making 
herself known, some better moment must be found ; 
at présent it was simply impossible. M. Delys was 
asking détails of his retum, and his plans, and he 
began to describe his life in Italy and England, where 
he had found a fine school of landscape-paintîng of 
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whîch M. Delys had never before heard, and concem- 
ing whîch he remained very încredulous. * England ! 
England ! Do not talk to me of ît/ he exclaimed. 
* Ail our mîsfortunes corne from doctrines sent us from 
England, where they know better than to practise 
them. I hâte the name of England ! They hâve no 
flower-paînters there, I feel sure ? No ! And de- 
servedly ; dîd they not let Giovanni da Fiori die in a 
garret, of poverty and neglect, in the i/th century ? ' 
Alain laughed, and went to study the painting on M. 
Delys' easel, tuming thence to that on Edmée's. 

' This is not done by you/ he said, tooking at it 

with înterest. ' No doubt * and he glanced 

towards her. 

* Yes, my daughter's ; hâve I not a right to be 
proud of my pupil ? * said M. Delys, nervously anxious 
to avoid an explanation. 

* I hâve never seen any better, done ; those of 
Rachel Reusch herself do not surpass them.' 

* There are certain flowers which she paints better 
than I do myself,' said M. Delys, delighted with the 
approbation ; * look at those campanulas — they seem 
trembling in the wind. But you — show me what you 
hâve there ; Balmat, our good Swiss, tells me you 
paint landscape. Then, of course, you are of Vemet's 
school ? ' 

' You shall see,' said Alain, opening his portfolio. 
David had been too much occupied with displaying 
his own Works to notice it, but M. Delys spied it out 
îmmediately. Edmée rose, and removed her own 
canvas to make room for his. He thanked her. 
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giving a momentary glance, withdrawn at once, as 
she changed colour, and seemed to shrink from ob- 
servation. He began to get a little curious to hear 
hervoîce, for she had not spoken a word since he 
came in. 

* Decidedly you do not foUow Quai, who urges his 
friends to paint nothing under six feet high, and . . . • 
But what is this ? ' exclaimed M. Delys, aghast, * this 
belongs to no school ; it is not painting ; it is unheard 
of — flat heresy, revolutionary, monsieur ! What caa 
be the meaning of breaking with ail traditions of 
French art ? ' And then, after a long pause — * But it 
is beautiful. Yes, beautiful, is it not, ma fille ? ' 

It was a view in southem Italy. The sun had set^ 
but the sky was still ablaze, and distant hills seemed 
to quiver and melt into the glorious splendour. The 
light had left the foreground, occupied by a dark 
marsh ; a solitary héron was fishing by a pool, round 
which tall reeds raised their feathery plumes. The 
solitude was so profound that Edmée held her breath 
as she looked. 

* Where hâve you leamed to paint like this ? *■ 
asked M. Delys, at last, recovering from his surprise* 
* It is neither Vemet's style, nor Loutherbourg's . . . 
it sins against ail custom . . . those reeds are reeds, 
and that is a héron ; now, the old rule was that it was 
bad taste to make trees or foliage or birds belon^ ta 
any exact tribe ; the gênerai effect alone should be 
given. What master hâve you followed ? ' 

* A mistress — Nature herself,* said. Alain, with a 
smile. * But I worked hard for years before I wa3 
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free to make art my business — I believe now that I 
prospered the better for the difficulties and discourage- 
ments I met with — not few ! ' 

* It is not a composition ? You saw it under this 
sunset ? Yes, yes, I feel it was so ; I never agreed 
with Diderot — a master in ^irt criticism, however ! who 
used to say that one could imagine in one*s atelier 
far more beautiful scènes than any which nature 
offers, because there one could arrange everything as 
one thought best; but still it is absolute heresy ta 
paint thus, is it not, my daughter ? ' 

* I do not know if it be heresy, but it certainly is 
a poem,* answered Edmée, to whom the sketch had 
been a révélation. Alain turned quickly towards her ; 
something in the sweet voice struck him ; he only 
saw a graceful, brown-eyed girl, who seemed confused 
by his sudden movement. Nothing in her recalled 
his terrified, shame-stricken bride, but he said, smiling, 
' It is not the first time that we hâve met, mademoi- 
selle' — and then, much surprised at her évident 
émotion, he hastened to add, * I too was in the Church 
of Bonne Nouvelle this morning * — and he could not 
resist adding, * where I also met a relation of mine — 
M. de Pelven/ 

* Was he there, monsieur ! * said Edmée, scarcely 
reassured by finding that she was still unknown when 
new cause for alarm came upon her. 

* Has he the good fortune to be a friend of your 
father's.?' 

* No, monsieur, our enemy.' 

She spoke low, but with concentrated feeling. St. 
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Aignan could ask no more, and M. Delys, still 
occupied by the sketch, înterrupted — * So you did it 
from nature t On the spot ? Mafoi^ I could believe 
I had been there myself ! What do you think of ît, 
my child ? ' 

* I think that ît tells both what the scence was, and 
what the artist felt,' answered Edmée, raîsing her eyes 
for an instant to the face of Alain, who thanked her 
with a smile. 

* You pay me a high compliment, mademoiselle,' 
he said ; * for to paînt what he sees, and to make the 
spectator enter into what he felt, are the artist's two 
great aims.' 

' But, my dear Count — let me give you your title — 
it tickles my ear agreeably — ^you will not sell your 
pictures,* said M. Delys. 

*You think so?' 

*I am certain of it. The French love what they 
call novelty, but in their hearts they detest anything 
original. They require time to get reconciled to any- 
thing new in art ; they hâve now got used to our 
landscape-painters. You want to strike out a new 
route ; they will simply feel ill-used, a good beaten 
road is so safe ! ' 

' Then I shall sell my pictures to the English.* 

' Hush ! hush ! that is treasoii. You might as well 
shave with English razors. You, just retumed, talk- 
ing about our national enemies ! ' 

' What, not to bring their money into France ? ' 

* That might possibly excuse your commerce with 
them. But I must sit down ; I want to consider 
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your sketches at my ease. Hâve you painted nothing 
but laridscapes ? * 

* Portraits sometîmes. I had to lîve, you know.' 

* Brown Italians, blonde Englishwomen . . . Apropos^ 
my dear Count/ saîd M. Delys, who had quite a 
féminine love of hoverîng round a dangerous subject^ 
* I suppose you hâve not got married ? ' 

* I hâve no wife/ retumed Alain very briefly, and 
with darkening face. 

' AU in good time/ saîd M. Delys, so much takea 
aback that he hardly knew what he was saying. 
Edmée, at whom he looked wîth pénitent apology,. 
showed no émotion ; she sat quite still, feeling as if 
a sudden blow had stunned her. She knew that Alain" 
had changed the subject, and that M. Delys had 
eagerly joined in ; the moments went by ; she rose 
quietly and went out, thanking St. Aignan, who had 
opened the door for her, by a silent bend of the head. 
He retumed to the old paînter : * I congratulate you 
on the skill of mademoiselle your daughter.* 

* You are very good . . . poor child,* stammered M^ 
Delys, much embarrassed. *But I ought to tell you — ' he 
stopped, without any idea of what he was going to say.' 

' Perhaps I should hâve said madame înstead of 
mademoiselle ? * 

* Just so — yes. Madame Alain.* 

* Ah !' Alain was a common Norman name, and 
awoke no suspicion in the mind of St. Aignan, ta. 
whom this girl was merely the daughter of M. Delys. 
' And your son-in-law is an artist too } * 

' Yes — that îs — she has no husband. She is in . . . 
your own case.' 
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Alain looked at him astonished, but vaguely 
guessing at some sad story, an early wîdowhood or a 
worthless husband, asked no more and dismissed the 
subject from his mind. He cared much more to 
recall mutual recollections of St. Aignan, and listen 
to the affectionate respect wîth which M. Delys spoke 
of the mother whom the son she had so fondly loved 
still missed and mourned. 

Edmée had gone to her own little room. It was 
a corner partitioned off from a large hall ; the lofty 
ceiling was painted with garlands, Cupids, and god- 
desses, and the walls were covered with faded hang- 
ings, on which some traces of gilding still remained. 
The high and narrow window, in whose deep embra- 
sure she had seated herself, looked on the Seine, flow- 
ing far below. There were many such little apartments 
in this great hive of the Louvre. Edmée's room was 
almost as simply furnished as that in the Maison 
Croçq, where M. Delys had found her ; there was a 
little bed, a solitary chair, and a table on which she 
had thrown some embroidery, and a copy of Lemer- 
cier*s *Agamemnon,' which someone had lent her. 
The only luxury, if such it could be called, was the 
mass of bright flowers, opening in the window, up 
whose side she had trained ivy to climb ; a Hnnet, 
tamed for her by Balmat, hopped and chirped among 
them. The little egotist, like many another favourite, 
never saw how his mistress sank down, pale, over- 
whelmed, indignant. She thought that she had fore- 
seen everything which could possibly happen în this 
first interview, and not a single thing had occurred as 
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she expected. Not only had she been unrecognîsed, 
but St. Aîgnan had declared hîmself unembarrassed 
by any wife ! And wîth what a look, what a tone he 
had said ît! *And why? why?* she asked herself 
the question în vain, losing herself in endless mazes 
of conjecture, wîthout approaching the truth. The 
situation was strangely complîcated. How offer him 
the liberty which he appeared to think already his ? 
But what a situation for them both ! That mère civil 
bond, which she had assumed to be so slight, suddenly 
seemed to her made of iron. They must face the 
difficulty some day ; whén Mademoiselle de St. Aignan 
returned, if not before. And Balmat — why had he 
not wamed her that Alain was at hand } Lîttle by 
little indignation gave place to dépression ; a deep 
disappointment filled her, though she could give no 
explanation of it to herself. She thought that she 
could only wait awhile în silence ; perhaps chance 
would give her the due to the enigma, and every 
moment St. Aignan seemed to her less and less that 
young bridegroom of five years back. She could not 
tell what to do. ' Luckily I do not love him ! ' she 
thought, and then broke into stormy sobs, by way of 
proving it. Edmée rarely wept ; tears, far from re- 
lieving her, were only exhausting, and when she rose 
at last, to answer a summons from M. Delys, she felt 
shattered and tired, as if by some great shock. He 
looked at her with anxîous, troubled eyes, and waited 
for her to speak. 

' Are you alone now.^ * she asked, în a voîce stîU 
trembling. 
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*Ycs, the Counthasjust gone. My dear child- 



* Yes, dear master, I hâve made a mistake, you 
see. I thought I counted for something în his lîfe — 
a difficulty, a perplexîty, and ît îs nothîng of the kind/ 

* Then he is not worthy of you ; he is worth nothîng 
at ail, and that I cannot believe. At first I was so 
angry that I believed everything against him, but 
every moment that he stayed I liked him better and 
better. How he resembles his mother! he has the 
charm of her smile, her look, with the delightful 
gaîety of Mademoiselle de St. Aîgnan ; I saw this 
more and more when we were alone together, and 
conversed of old times ; and there is something — I do 
not knowwhat — about him whîch makes me feel that 
I could trust what I held dearest gladly în his hands. 
What shall you do ? * 

' I must wait and see,' she answered, sadly. 
' Ah ! well, I cannot tell you how glad I am that 
you consent to wait/ 

* I must. It is a détestable position, but of course 
ît will end when Mademoiselle de St. Aîgnan returns. 
You understand that ! Do not think ... do not build 
anything on my waiting.* 

* My dear child ! . . . shall you object to my having- 
. . . well . . . consented to his sharing our atelier?^ 

* What ! has he proposed that i * asked Edmée,. 
with a start. 

' Not . . . proposed ît,* saîd M. Delys, guiltily — 
•but he was askîng my advice as to a studio, and 
. . . I . . . what could I do ? ' 

* I understand ; well, let it be so ; I can stay în my^ 
room.' 
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* But no, but no/ saîd M. Delys, greatly dîscon- 
certed. ' Would you hâve hîm suppose you had driven 
him away? He thînks that you are my daughter: 
you are Madame Alaîn to hîm and everyone. What 
are you afraîd of ? ' 

Thîs was exactly what Edmée would not own 
even to herself, and she found no answer. M. Delys 
was so troubled and unhappy at havîng dîspleased 
her, that she found he must be consoled, and allowed 
to belîeve that he had done well, but the poor gîrl's 
smile was nearer tears than mîrth, when at last, quîte 
reassured, he rubbed his hands, saying, * Do you know, 
I was afraid I had made a blunder in consenting to 
thîs arrangement; I thought at first you seemed 
annoyed ; your poor old master îs terrîbly afraîd of 
you, naughty child, but now I am quîte satîsfied ; I 
see that I hâve done the rîght thîng/ 
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CHAPTER XIV. 
LIFE IN THE ATELIER. 

Mademoiselle de St. Aignan was greatly rejoiced 
at hearing from M. Delys of her nephew's retum, and 
above ail that he was înstalled in the atelier. She 
had not given the old paînter crédit for such a stroke 
of diplomacy, and, convinced that ail must be going 
on exactly as he wished, she thought that to retum 
just yet would be to play the part of a marplot. 
Edmée daily expected her return, and wrote, urgîng 
it, but she let the weeks run on, and still remained at 
Mortemart, declaring that her little establishment 
required her présence ; she had no groom of the 
chambers or steward, and must fiU thèse offices her- 
self; besîdes, she should never be weary of realisîng 
that her house, garden, and fields were her own again. 
It was worth while, she asserted, to hâve lost every- 
thing just to expérience once more the delight of 
possessîng a little property. A kindly welcome had 
not been wanting when she retumed ; everyone seemed 
joyfuUy surprisedto find her still alive, and, as it were, 
grateful-to her for having survived the troubles of the 
last years. She had been popular at Mortemart, and 
no îU had befallen her house ; the seal of the nation 
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had been set on the doors and cupboards, and no one 
had bought it untîl M. Delys became its nominal pur- 
chaser. Nothing had suffered, and she resumed her 
place, found a couple of her former servants glad to 
retum to her, and laughed with ail her heart over 
the candid egotism, when they declared they were 
delighted to see her return, since it tumed out to be 
a false report that the possessions of ail the upper 
classes were to be divîded among the poor. The 
Révolution had evidently disappointed their modest 
expectations, and they did not belong to the class of 
peasant proprietors, whom it had indeed released from 
burdens alike destructive and unjust Mademoiselle 
de St. Aignan wrpte to Edmée that she had ail which 
heart could désire, and Edmëe had a passing thought 
of escaping to Mortemart to avoid the daily meetings 
with Alain, but told herself that it would be a cowardly 
flight from an explanation which must come sooner 
or later. She resolved to stay, though she did not 
openly admit, even to herself, that what she had 
dreaded was far from as unendurable as she expected. 
Like herself and M. Delys, Alain was working in 
eamest, and he paîd her little attention. David had 
seen his paintings, and recognised their merit, and his 
praises had brought him several commissions, which 
entirely occupied him. Notwithstanding ail changes^ 
men of birth and éducation found their own level 
still, and M. Delys was delighted to see him find at 
once a footing in the best society which Paris could 
afford, though he contemplated the life which Alain 
led with suspicion and disapproval, chiefly because it 
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was so unlike his own. He could tolerate the vagaries 
x)f Davîd's pupils, partly because they dîd not touch 
liim personally, partly because they were sheltered by 
theîr master's name, but he fidgeted over Alain, hold- 
ing hîmself responsîble for ail whîch was done. or not 
done by him to a degree whîch greatly entertaîned 
the object of hîs anxîetîes. Alain worked unre- 
mîttîngly for a certain number of hours each day, but 
after that tîme he held hîmself at lîberty to spend the 
rest as pleased him, while M. Delys devoted every 
moment to his art, cared not that no one would ever 
dream how long and with what care he had worked 
at a leaf or a flower, and never found the day long 
enough to satîsfy him. He contemplated with as- 
tonished înterest a style altogether new to him, and 
greatly influenced by the English school of landscape, 
then quite unknown în France, he could hardly admît 
that a man could be a true artist who had as many 
înterests outside of hîs profession as Alain, or who 
worked în a way so unlike hîs own deliberate method, 
where the results were calculated and reasoned out lîke 
a problem in mathematics. M. Delys could never be 
persuaded that a pîcture of his was really finished, 
and would keep whatever he had in hand to touch and 
retouch it untîl the patience of the would-be purchaser 
had long been wom out. At the time that Alain was 
admîtted to make a third în the studio, M. Delys was 
at work on an exqvisite ^o\xç of flowèrs ordered 
many months before by Joséphine, then newly married 
to Bonaparte, whîch he stîU obstînately refused to 
relinquish. Edmée was helpîng him, for he had but 
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told the truth when he asserted that she paînted 
certain flowers better than he did, and she was also 
busy with a group ordered by the charming and well^ 
known Madame de Noailles, who not only patronîsed 
art, but herself studied in the Louvre, as a pupil of 
Charles Moreau^s. 

The Atelier du Lys was no longer the sîlent place 
whîch it had been when Edmée and her old master 
alone occupied it. Alain was apt to intersperse his 
work with snatches of talk, which produced such 
grumbling replies from M. Delys, that he was reduced 
to addressing them ail to Edmée, and when the dinner 
hour, much* more regularly observed since his arrivai, 
brought a short pause in the work of two, if not ail 
three, Alain was called on to show the sketches in his 
portfolio, and tell the history of the courtyards where 
the shadows lay so thickly, and brown-skinned women 
with coral necklaces washed their broccoli in somé 
ancient sarcophagus ; of the ruins bathed in Italian 
sunshine, the cool English landscapes and grey seas> 
and the English peasants, so unlike the bowed* 
withered, misérable labourers of France as to appeaf 
a différent race. Or he related adventures, which 
awoke the mirth of both his hearers, or translated a 
few stanzas of Tasso, a name until now unknown ta 
Edmée, or a passage from Shakspeare, almost equally 
unknown, since she had become acquainted with his 
Works only through a translation, lent reluctantly by 
Maurice Quai to Balmat, with the waming that though 
the barbarous Elizabethan poet had unquestionably 
written superb things, it was a snare and a delusion 
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to study the modem instead of the antique. Balmat 
now and then came, though far less frequently than 
of old ; Edmée wondered why, at first, and thenforgot 
to wonder. He would hâve gladly come every day 
had he not thought her embarrassed by the présence 
of one who knew her secret, for Alain had won hîs 
heart, and to watch the ease and delîght wîth which 
he worked was an unceasîng wonder to Balmat, who 
knew his own defects only too well, and saw in Alain 
the opposite of them ail. No one, except perhaps 
Alain, knew through what dark days Balmat was 
passing, as far from supporting himself as ever, unable 
to prove to his family that he had done right in 
leaving home and the security of daily bread for the 
precarious chances of success as an artist, misérable at 
still subsisting on their slender means, and perplexed 
by havîng the doctrines of the ' Primitives ' dinned 
înto hîs ears, which utterly condemned the style of 
art in which alone he seemed to succeed. Alain was 
not long in discovering his circumstances and under- 
standing his character, and sought eamestly to help 
him. Balmat bore his fellow-students no grudge for 
their unsparing mockery, but he would rather hâve 
died than exposed his position to them. Only from 
Alain, seekîng, as he believed the same end as him- 
self, if by another road, Alain, who knew how to 
exorcise the downheartedness that weighed on hîm 
with increasing and torturîng persîstency, could he 
consent to take enough for his small needs, as he 
might from a brother. Balmat's strong attachment 
to Edmée soon struck St. Aignan, who at first had 
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hardly notîced hîs sîlent fellow-worker, except to feel 
slightly annoyed by the uneasy vigilance of M. Delys 
whenever he spoke to her. It fully explained the 
constraint which he could not but perceive în her 
manner, but as they ail grew used to each other, and 
M. Delys began to forget their embarrassîng position 
and think only of St. Aignan as an artist, and Edmée, 
luUed înto temporary security, let herself drift spell- 
bound înto mutual înterests, and the charm of opinions 
compared and discussed, a sweet and peaceful întimacy 
sprang up. He found himself seekîng to awaken 
the bright look of interest which she tumed to him 
when he advanced some theory, or told some taie of 
his exile, and the tones of her voice lingered on his 
ear after she was silent It was a happier time than 
either understood. Alain was satisfied with the pré- 
sent and asked nothing of the future ; Edmée had 
grown afraid to let herself think of her false position, 
and prized unconsciously the time which must end with 
the retum of Mademoiselle de St. Aignan. Now and 
then she passîonately longed for an explanation, but 
în Alain's présence she only felt that deep and entire 
satisfaction which asked for nothing, needed nothing, 
and was so unlike anything which she had ever expe- 
rîenced that it told her no taies. Yet both began to 
feel that there were depths în each other's lives un- 
known and which they could not sound. Edmée was 
not only reserved by nature, but had the story of her 
lîfe to hide ; Alain, under a gay and frank manner, 
was în point of fact still more so, and some of those 
• who believed they knew him best really knew him 
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least, acceptîng the surface transparency for the depths 
below. Hîs total silence as to ail connectée! wîth 
herself perplexed Edmée more and more, and when^ 
ever she thought of it, which was seldomer than mîght 
easily be belîeved in this calm, fully occupied life, it 
brought a constraint over her which puzzled him quite 
as much. She had feared that he might bring De 
Pelven to the atelier , but he knew too well the abhor- 
rence of M. Delys for intruders to bring any of his 
friends there, and his cousin could hardly be counted 
among hîs friends, now that the first natural pleasure 
at their meeting had cooled. Besides, the look and 
tone with which Edmée had disclaimed him as any- 
thing but an enemy was fresh in his memory, and he 
had avoided naming her to De Pelven, who only knew 
that he was sharing an atelier in the Louvre with an 
old painter who used formerly to visit St. Aignaii. 
De Pelven waited on the watch for some intelligence 
of Edmée, and marvelled more and more that she 
gave no sign. Perhaps it was the artistic tempéra- 
ment in Alain which enabled him to draw such 
enjoyment from the présent, and put asîde at will ail 
thoughts of past or future. He found the Atelier du 
Lys more attractive every day. He and Edmée were 
often to ail intents tête-à-tête, for when at the other 
end of the long room M. Delys was quite out of ear- 
shot, and even when near was too much absorbed in 
his work, after the first uneasy days, to notice them. 
He usually had several pictures in hand, and gave 
now an hour to one, now to another, as the state of 
the painting învited him, and thus, in spite of hîs 
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extrême délibération, lost not a moment, and got 
through a great deal of work in a year. They spoke 
low, however, when they conversed, knowing that he 
could not endure that talk should reach him, either 
because it distracted his thoughts from what he had 
in hand, or because it interfered with the perpétuai 
criticism of his work which he maintained while he 
painted, although each touch was laid on with perfect 
knowledge of the effect which it would produce, and 
while the admiring public saw only the exquisite re- 
sults, apparently so easily produced, each touch had 
been reflected over, planned and reasoned out before 
the brush had touched the canvas. He had trained 
Edmée on the same System, but her féminine nature 
sometimes got the better of her, and she would make 
experiments, or paint with too much impetuosity, and 
find herself obliged to efface and correct, while he 
hardly ever needed to improve anything which was 
once embodied on his canvas. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

A GLIMPSE OF THE PAST. 

Thèse daily conversations gradually became longer 
and more personal, and to that power of sympathetic 
listenîng on Ecimée*s part which had won Balmat's 
shy confidence was added an întensity of tremulous 
înterest, of whîch Alain could not be unaware, whose 
sweet, unintentional flattery beguiled hîm into révé- 
lations which would half startle, half provoke hîm 
when afterwards he recalled them ; but the tempta- 
tion was strong, and unawares he yielded to ît agaîn 
and again in this unrestrained intimacy, shielded by 
the nominal surveillance of M. Delys. Thus Edmée 
leamed the history of hîs battle with the world, of 
the success which he felt to be undeserved good for- 
tune, knowii^g well its rarity, and seeing how men 
his equals, perhaps his superiors, could not get theîr 
heads above that sea of life on which he floated 
easiLy. Thus, too, she gathered what his hopes and 
views had been for France before the torrent of 
Révolution swept ail before ît, ; Jiîs intense disap- 
pointment, and the brave spirit whîch hoped still 
amid what could then seem but the ruins of a world. 
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So had hoped ail that was young and enthusiastîc in 
France, but few had coolness enough to see where the 
mistakes had been — the crimes were visible enough 
— or courage to hope still. Edmée was in some de- 
gree prepared by her acquaintance with Balmat's 
sturdy Republicanism to enter into Alain's views with 
tolérance such as earlier she could not hâve shown, 
though such moderate opinions as his could hardly 
approve themselves to a féminine mind, to which 
either extrême would hâve been more compréhensible, 
and in fact Alain belonged to that small band who, 
choosing the middle way, must inevitably find them- 
selves in troublous times crushed between the mill- 
stones of two extrême parties. 

* We were to live under an absolute monarchy, if 
not a despotism,' he once said, speaking of his school 
days, * and yet our whole training was Republican ! 
pure Republican ! Tacitus and Livy, and the insti- 
tutions of Lycurgus had prepared us thoroughly for 
Rousseau and Voltaire. As for the history of our 
own country, we never read a page of it. And with 
this sort of training we ail supposed ourselves capable 
of re-modelling the world — and such a world as 
France ! We applauded ail the Republican speeches 
at the théâtres ; we were ail eager to step down from 
our pedêstals of birth and privilèges ; but then we 
never supposed that we should not be able to step up 
again whenever we wished it To be a Frenchman, 
and above ail a Frenchman of the eighteenth century, 
seemed the finest thing on earth to us alL' 

*It seems as if just when the nobles were doing 
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theîr best for the people, they were repaid by perse* 
cutîon!* 

'True, but what would you hâve? How could 
the people belîeve us în eamest ? What would we 
seem to them but merciless oppressors ? If you had 
been în England, or even in Germany, and seen what 
the people are there, and compared them with ours, 
brutalised, stupefied with hopeless toil ... I recoUect 
askîng a woman at St. Aîgnan her âge — it was twenty- 
eight, and she was bent and wrinkled like a woman 
of sixty. My mother, who was with me, asked if she 
was married ; she answered suUenly, " Would you 
hâve me bear children to be as misérable as their 
mother?"* 

* Yet St. Aîgnan was ' Edmée paused suddenly ; 

she found herself on the point of defending the coa* 
dition of her commune, blâme of which seemed to 
reflect on the seigneur and his family. 

' St. Aîgnan was far better off than most place% 
for during many years my dear mother lîved almost 
cpnstantly there. Yet she could do nothing beyond 
assisting the poor immediately under her notice. AU 
local govemment was centred in officiais appointed by 
Government — there was the root of ail evil ! If my 
father had wanted to make a road, repair a bridge, 
set some charity on foot, leave must be asked from 
some officiai, and probably refused. What was there 
to induce any noble to live en provime where he had 
nothing to do ? He went to Versailles ! ' 

' Is ît possible you think we hâve gaîned by the 
Révolution ? ' 
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' Personally ? No ! ' 
' I meant generally.' 

* Certainly.' And then he paînted rapîdly for some 
tîme, paused to contemplate his work, and continued 
as îf there had been no break in the conversation. 
*At whatever cost, some abuses are gone for ever. 
Where one digs deep to drain stagnant pools, miasmas 
necessarily must arise before the ground is renewed 
and the air clear.' 

* But how little we hâve gained ! ' 

*Too true. The weakness of the Révolution 
hitherto is that its aim has been merely to attack/ 

* If we only were sure that we had corne to an end 
ofit!' 

' The end of it ! It has hardly begun. It is a 
European movement, and may take centuries to work 
eut; 

' Do you think so ? ' said Edmée, noting the cor 
respondence between his opinion and that of his clear- 
sighted aunt 

*What happens when people quit an old house 
and hâve ail the world before them where to choose 
another in which to settle ? ' 

*They never do settle.' 

* Exactly. We hâve got out of our old house, and 
built a new one, but that is no proof that we shall be 
contented to stay there. We hâve made it ourselves, 
to our own fancy, and now ail we hâve to do is to 
find out ail its faults and désire another.' 

Hère M. Delys came to see what prog^ess Edmée 
was making in her work, the only break in his own 
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whîch he allowed himself, and after a minute inspec- 
tion, tumed to the landscape which Alain was paint- 
ing from one of the studies which he had in his port- 
folios. 

* So this îs an English Jandscape/ he said, médita- 
tively. * I cannot understand your having had an 
order for it. I should hâve said that our public 
would not hâve endured this pearly-grey tone, this 
évident copying of nature, pure and simple : this I 
know not what of vague, mysterious poetry. It is not 
according to our national taste, unless that, like every- 
thing else, is altering strangely. I should as soon 
hâve expected our Parisians to endure Roxana on the 
stage in real Eastern costume, or a peasant at the 
opéra in a blouse.' 

' I painted it originally to please myself,' said 
Alain; *I little thought where I should use this 
study.' 

* Right, very right ! I hâte impersonal work, merely 
donc to order. Even in my poorest days I could 
hardly bring myself to do it So this is an English 
landscape ! * he repeated. ' Singular people, those 
English ! Gluttonous and drunken, but not without 
some poetry, though paralysed as to ail fine and déli- 
cate enjoyment of life, by their rigid sensé of duty, is 
it not so, Count ? I picture them to myself in their 
lonely houses, lost in some forest, or built by their 
roaring sea, swallowing their muddy béer and sait 
beef beside a smoky hearth ... no intellectual plea- 
sures, no gaiety, no society but their spleen. Extra- 
ordinary people ! ' 
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* There îs another sîde to this Englîsh Hfe, my dear 
master/ saîd Alain, laughîng ; * beside the hearth, on 
which we will see a bright fire, îf you please, îs the 
faithful wîfe, loved and loving, the children, who grow 
up under the father's eyes, a book or gazette on the 
table, a friend comîng in to talk over the local affaîrs, 
in which theyboth hâve a hand,or the govemment,of 
which they speak ill, without any désire to change it 
The hour grows late, the Httle ones clamber on his 
knee to say good night ; the servants enter ; he reads 
a chapter of the old family Bible, in which the name 
of each child is inscribed, as a gîft from the God in 
whom he believes ; they end with a prayer, and go 
peacefully to their beds, friends with ail round them.' 

' Extraordinary people ! ' said M. Delys again. 
•And is this, then, your own idéal, Monsieur le Comte V 

'Terribly bourgeois y is it not?' laughed Alain, 
without gratifying the évident curiosity of the old 
man, who went back to his distant easel, while Edmée 
sajd, ' This, then, is an actual study from nature. It 
îs charming, but your landscapes are ail sad or stem, 
how seldom smiling ! ' 

*I like nature best thus. When she smiles she is 
cruel. Hearts break, men perish, kingdoms fall, and 
ail the while she stands with her gentle eyes and serene 
smîle, looking on as Venus dîd on Psyché bound and 
tortured.' 

* I am glad she does ! One does not want one's 
own feelings reflected everywhere. I love flowers, be- 
cause they say nothing of suffering, or evil, or sorrow 
to me.* 
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Alain looked at her wîth a smîle. * It îs sîngular 
how often you say thîngs whîch remînd me of my 
mother/ he saîd. *I wish you had known her. I think 
you must hâve loved her, and she would certaînly hâve 
loved you much/ 

A faînt colour like that of the oleander flowers 
whîch she was copying fluttered over Edmée's throat 
and cheek. * I should hâve been glad îf she had even 
loved me a little,' she murmured. 

' No ohe wîU ever do that/ saîd Alaîn, and takîng 
from hîs breast a mînîature, he unfastened ît from the 
chaîn by whîch ît hung, looked at ît, and saîd, * Look, 
that îs her portraît.* 

' Ah ! you hâve ît safe,' saîd Edmée, and then her 
heart gave a leap at the slîp she had made. To Alaîn 
ît seemed only a natural remark. 

* Yes, though once I should hâve lost ît but for — 
for a strange chance,' and he tumed to hîs paîntîng 
wîth a gloom settlîng on hîs brow. Edmée sat look- 
îng at the mînîature recallîng when and where she had 
last seen ît, and her eyes grew very mîsty. There was 
a lock of haïr on the opposite sîde of the lîttle case : 
' Germaîne-Edmée de St Aîgnan,' she murmured, 
readîng aloud the name înscribed round ît în seed 
pearls. 

*Yes, her name ;' saîd Alaîn, lookîng round and 
notîng the deep înterest wîth whîch she was gazîng at 
the lîkeness. ^Apropos — ^you hâve never told me what 
yours îs.' 

Œdmée.' 

* Edmée ! One of hers ! ' and there was unmis- 
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takable pleasure in his voice. * You see I was right in 
thinking there was some bond between you.* 

Edmée knçw that she had an opportunity at last 
of telling him what the bond really was. She tried 
to speak, and found no words. ' I cannot ! * she said 
to herself, and then aloud, * Will you tell me somé 
more about her ? ' 

* I hâve told you sô much àlready/ he answçred, 
pleased yet half-reluctant * You are such a witch that 
without speaking half-a-dozen words you beguile me 
into telling you thoughts whîch I had hardly shaped 
even to myself. How is it ? ' 

* Because I care so much to hear,' she said, in a 
low voice, as she held out the miniature to him. His 
hand touched hers ; he saw her start and colour, and 
a sudden perception of the danger of this sweet close 
intimacy came upon him, a recollection that though the 
common belief of the students was that she wasawidow, 
M. Delys had rathër implied the contrary, and that 
she was perhaps as little free, yet as poorly defended 
by the ties, whatever they were, that bound her, as he 
was himself. She saw, but could not decipher his 
change of countenance, and measured tone, and 
silently resumed her painting. Alain had to deal 
with the stormy and contradîctory feelings in his 
heart as he could. It was not that he loved this girl, 
whom he had barely known a month ; love had never 
suggested itself, nor ordinary gallantry from a man 
to a pretty woman, but she had seemed to him a charm- 
ing companion ; her présence was welcome to him, he 
turned to her with the certainty of obtaining sympa- 
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thetîc compréhension ; the atelier would hâve seemed 
empty without her, and — though she was only a friend 
— the bond which held hîm fettered appeared even 
more intolérable than when De Pelven had first told 
him the taie which in his first hot anger had made 
him assert that he had no wife. Edmée did not know 
of this bond, and it was not a pleasant story to tell 
her. Possibly it might yet be loosed, and then ît 
would be needless ever to name it. He worked in 
unusual silence until the hour when he usually con- 
sidered hîmself free ; when he rose to put away his 
brushes, Edmée, very anxious to detaîn him and 
leam what this mood meant, said, *Have you seen 
those portraits of Balmat's in the portfolio there ? I 
made him bring them for you to look at ; they are 
excellent' 

Perhaps he was not sorry to stay. * Has Balmat 
been hère ? * he said ; * I was going in search of hîm ; 
we hâve seen very little of him lately ; and, by the 
way, how ill he is looking ! * 

* Is he ? ' said Edmée. 

* How ? is it possible you hâve not noticed it ? * 

* No, not at ail,' she answered, flushing under his 
look of surprise and reproach, and well aware that 
her thoughts had been exclusively occupied with 
someone else. She felt unreasonably angry with 
Alain, who tumed to her with a serious look, saying, 
more in answer to the sort of défiance with which she 
had spoken than the words themselves, * I shouM 
hardly hâve known him again. He must hâve had a 
terribly hard life, with no success and little hope — 
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that steadfast patience of his îs wonderful, but a man 
cannot lîve on patience — and I fear he has had little 
else.' 

* Do you thînk he has been worse off than usual ? ' 
asked Edmée, now too anxious to feel vexed. 

* I think he has lived on a straw a day, and now îs 
breakîng down.' 

' But he gained somethîng by workîng a little wîth 
a watchmaker/ 

' Do not you know that hîs friend left Paris some 
time ago ? ' . 

* No, he never told me. Poor Balmat ! Shall you 
see him to-day ? ' 

'Probably. Are thèse the portraits whîch he 
made in the prisons? Admirable!' 

' Some, you know, he sold ; many he contrîved to 
gîve to familles to whom they were unspeakably pre- 
cious ; thèse he kept ; they were done from memory 
or very slight sketches/ Alain examined the con- 
tents of the portfolio with great interest. Every one 
of thèse portraits suggested some tragedy. Presently 
Edmée saw him start, and turn to the back of the 
paper which he held in his hand. Balmat had only 
ventured to put initiais to thèse likenesses, but Edmée 
saw that Alain knew whose thèse were. 

' Brissac-Langeac ! I thought so,' and he looked 
for a long time at the portrait. 'How like the 
daughter!' Then, seeing Edmée's eyes fixed on 
him, though hastily turned away as he raised his 
own, he said, * Do you think Balmat would part with 
this } I could find him a purchaser. The daughter 
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of this lady has now retumed to Paris ; she îs that 
Madame de Blanquefort to whose husband the hôtel 
belonged which your M. Jobîn has bought— you re- 
collect describing hîs vîsit ? * 

' Yes, She îs, then, married ? ' 

* To a man twenty years older than herself, whom 
she loves.' 

^ There was somethîng în hîs tone whîch told 
Edmée the story of a page of Alaîn's heart hitherto 
never seen by her, 

* She must be a beautiful woman îf she be like her 
mother/ 

* The most beautiful I ever saw/ 

Edmée felt a new, unknown anguîsh clutch her, so 
keen, so strong that ail the strength of her nature 
rallied instinctively tô meet ît, and she asked, with 
unchanged voice, * Did you know her in England ? ' 

'Yes, we first met there; they were livîng at 
Richmond ; she was occupied with organising means 
for helpîng other refugees, less well off than them- 
selves, and I was able to be of some use to her, and 
saw her constantly.' 

Edmée guessed the rest. He saw she did. Alain 
de St. Aîgnan was a man of refined and chîvalrous 
feeling, but no one ever esdaped totally unscathed by 
the sins of hîs time, and Madame de Blanquefort, a 
beautiful woman older than himself, had been the ob- 
ject of a passionate, respectful adoration, which had 
at last found vent in words, * Do not imagine I was 
ever more in her eyes than a young man who, like 
everyone else, admired [her exceedingly,' he said. 
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gravely and earnestly. * And yet no — that is scarcely 
true; she proved an excellent frîend to me; she 
showed me more esteem and kindness than perhaps 
she would to another. Her husband is a fine old 
man — between them they helped me through a dan- 
gerous crisis. It is gone by now, but I hâve the 
happiness of retaining both as my best friends.' 

* Gone by ? ' Edmée repeated, and her wistful eyes 
were éloquent. 

* That mad phase is assuredly gone by, but I look 
to Madame de Blanquefort as my best and kindest 
adviser. She knows the story of my life — one which, 
if you will, I shall tell you some day.' 

Edmée made no answer. It'seemed to her now 
that she knew why he had repelled the question of 
M. Delys as to his marriage. The veii which had 
thinly covered her eyes as to her own feelings was 
rudely tom away, and with a sort of despair she 
owned to herself that she loved him, while she was 
nothing to him — nothing — women endure such 
agonies without flinching, and Alain did not guess 
her secret from look or tone, though when he offered 
her his hand in farewell he was startled by the icy 
coldness of hers. 

* How cold you are on this hot day ! ' he ex- 
claimed, detaining the unwilling fingers. * You spend 
too much tîme in the atelier ; M. Delys never recol- 
lects that the life which suits him may not be equally 
good for you. Hâve you no friends whom you ever 
visit?' 
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The solîcîtude was sweet to her. * None/ she an- 
swered, smîHng. ' I hâve no tîme for friends/ 

* But surely you had some formerly ? Before you 
lîved în Paris/ saîd Alain, with a strong désire to 
leam somethîng of her history. 

She shook her head. He stood lookîng at her for 
a moment Perhaps some discovery was taking place 
în his mind too. *Will you hâve me for one?' he 
asked, very gently. * You know most of my history ; 
I want to tell you the rest some day, and then may I 
not know yours in retum? I hâve heard nothîng, 
except that you are married/ he added, lowering his 
voice, as if fearing to touch on a painful subject 

* There is nothing worth telling,* she answered, the 
rosy colour flooding cheek and brow. 

*Did you call me, mon père f^ 

Alain had not heard the call, but M. Delys looked 
round, and Edmée went.to his side. She did not 
look round, but she knew very well that he had taken 
Balmat's portfolio and was gone out of the atelier. 
Presently she made an excuse for doing the same, 
wrote a hasty note to Balmat, and sent it by a com- 
missionnaire, who by-and-by brought her back a 
packet. She laid ît on Alain's easel, with a slip of 
paper which she had fastened to it, and then saîd to 
M. Delys, whose back was tumed, ^ Mon maître^ a 
commissionnaire has brought a packet for Monsieur 
le Comte. Will you tell him so, if he should corne 
back this evening ? * 

Alain did retum that evening, well pleased at the 
resuit of his errand to Madame de Blanquefort Ed- 
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mée was not in the atelier^ and M. Delys was peevish. 
* She said she wanted fresh air/ he explained, * and 
that she should go to the Tuileries gardens. Fresh 
air ? I never knew her talk such nonsense before. I 
am bewitchcd this evening; nothing prospers with 
me; hère has this lily dropped its petals just as I 
was studying how to give the gloss on them, and that 
leaf which I hâve been working on for an liour looks 
stiff, actually stiff. Fresh air! as if there were not 
enough in a barrack of a place like this ! That rapid 
way of painting of yours has demoralised her; she 
thinks that everybody else can get through work at 
the same rate. The light was absolutely perfect when 
this fancy seized her/ 

* She shall be punished by not hearing my good 
news to-night/ said. Alain, amused. 'Balmat's sketch 
— one which I showed to a friend — is sold, and well 
sold, and he may probably dispose of others. Besides, 
I hâve an order for one of his pictures/ 

* Our good Swiss ! That is well, I am glad of it 
— but this leaf does not satisfy me at ail,' said M, 
Delys, who, thdugh one of the kindest of men, could 
never abstract himself from his painting when a brush 
was in his hand. * No, not at ail — it * 

*Who brought this hère?' asked Alain, so sud- 
denly and sharply, that M. Delys looked round 
startled. 

* Brought what ? What are you talking of ? That 
packet ? how should I know ? A commissionnaire, I 
believe,' and he retumed to his rebellious leaf Alain 
stood with the packet open in his hand, thinking much 
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less of the tîtle-deeds whîch ît contaîned than of the 
scrap of paper on whîch was wrîtten, * If M. le Comte 
de St. Aîgnan désire hîs lîberty he has only to claîm 

ît; 

* I must see Balmat/ he saîd, agaîn startlîng M. 
Delys. *■ Good evenîng/ 

* See as many people as you please, only do not 
make me start again ; there îs a conspîracy agaînst 
me to-day, and ail thèse flowers are în ît. Whom dîd 
you say you must see ? * 

But Alaîn was gone, and Edmée, returnîng, per- 
ceîved that he had found the packet, and that it was 
gone too. Her attempts at questîonîng M. Del)^ 
brought her no information; he was quite unaware 
that anything had passed în hîs atelier that day more 
important than the dropping of hîs lîly petals. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

ENTRAPPED. 

There was so much surprise în the * Corne în ! * with 
which Balmat answered Alain's knock, that ît was 
évident vîsîtors were scarce. The voîce sounded 
feeble, and when Alaîn entered, his immédiate pré- 
occupation was driven out of his mînd by the sight 
of Balmat lying în his bed, and looking very ill. He 
held out his hand with a smîle, sayîng, ' This îs kînd ; 
I wondered whether anyone would miss me enough 
to come and see what had become of me.' 

' How long hâve you been hère ? * saîd Alaîn, 
sitting down beside him. 

* Only since yesterday. I kept up as long as I 
could, but had to give in yesterday aftemoon.' 

* Has no one been to look after you 1 Hâve you 
seen no doctor?' asked Alain, looking round the 
cheerless garret. 

* Madelon has not found out that I am laid up, I 
fancy, and I could not make anyone else hear with- 
out too much trouble. A doctor! what could he 
do?' 

* You hâve worked yourself to death ! ' 
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* I believe I hâve/ saîd Balmat, quîetly. ' It was 
ail I could do.' 

* Those days are past, dear old friend. Your pîc- 
tures are begînning to selL* 

* Are they ! * saîd Balmat, raîsîng himself up, wîth 
a flush on hîs thîn cheek, * what do you mean ? ' 

Alain told hîm how Madame de Blanquefort had 
gladly paid a libéral sufti for the portrait of her 
mother, and had ordered one of his pîctures, but a 
look of disappoîntment came over Balmafs face. 

* Ah ... as a sort of second payment for the likeness.' 

* No, no ; why will you take it so, you provokîng^ 
fellow ? RecoUect I hâve a réputation as a connois- 
seur to keep up, and when she asked me if your cil 
paintings were as good as the crayon portraits, I 
pledged myself for theîr merit.' 

* It îs not as a charity. St. Aignan ?' 

* No, on my word. Your pictures only need once 
to lie known to sell. I fuUy believe that the corner is 
turned, and you will be a successful man hence- 
forward.* 

*Too late. You see I anl a failure to the last/ 
saîd Balmat, wîth a patient smile ; 'you do not under-^ 
stand ? No, because you will not, dear St. Aignan. 
Do you not see that I shall never paint anotha: 
stroke ? It needs no doctor to tell me that ; I feel 
it,* and as Alain instinctively made some protest, 

* Talk to me of yourself, that will do me more good 
than your kind little falsehoods.' 

* Yes ; I hâve much to say, but Balmat, tell riie — > 
îf you are as ill as you thinV, would you not see some 
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of your family ? You cannot hesitate as to means ? 
Even if I were not hère, a friend with à purse ail 
your own, there îs thîs money of Madame de Blanque- 
fort's — why not try retuming to Switzerland ? ' 

' Do not speak to me of Switzerland/ saîd Balmat, 
in a tone of sharp pain, and pressing his hand on hîs 

ç.y^s. ' I dream of it every night ' but his look of 

patient cheerfulness retumed immediately. * It would 
make no différence in the end, only be a useless, 
selfish expense, and I should like, — ah, you cannot 
guess what it would be to me to send home this 
money ... I hope I shall not live so long as to spend 
a great deal of it They hâve spared and pinched 
for me, and now, to give this pleasure at the last! 
God is good to me. It will seem so much to them ; 
it will save my poor mother from always hearing that 
my going to Paris was a mistake in which she ought 
not to hâve encouraged me — poor mother ! there will 
be an empty place for ever in her heart ! I hâve 
been trying to write to her — No, I must do it myself,' 
as Alain, with moistened eyes, offered to do it for him 
— * I shall manage it by-and-by, there is no great 
hurry, I think, and she will like to hâve my letter. I 
thought it was coming to this some time ago. There 
are not a great many more miles of the joumey to 
count, I fancy. Now, yourself ? * 

He spoke feebly, and with pauses, but the brood- 
ing melancholy seemed ail gone ; the fluctuation of 
spirits which used to harass him, especially after 
mental exertion, had disappeared, yet there was no 
reluctance to face the truth, which forced itself more 
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and more on Alain's mînd, that, as Balmat saîd, he 
had but few more miles of the joumey of life to 
travel over. Privation, loneliness, the change from a 
free country life to Paris, disappointment and home- 
sickness had sapped his strength, and taken away the 
désire for further battle with fortune, though the 
gleam of prosperity whîch came so late was sweet to 
him. To Alain, în whom life was so strong that ail 
his difficultîes were rather a stimulus than a burden, 
and to whom, after ail, it had been kind, giving more 
than ît had taken away, since în depriving him of 
rank and state, fortune had set him free to foUow 
successfuUy the art which he loved, this serene sub- 
mission was unspeakably sad and painful. His dîs- 
tress moved Balmat with pleased, grateful surprise. 
' Why, you cannot think how strange ît seems that 
you should care so much whether I live or die,' he 
said, laying his thin hand on St. Aignan's. * I did 
not think that anyone hère would, unless, perhaps . . . 
well, yes, sAe would. I think I should lîke to be sure 
of her happiness,' he added, with a wistful look at 
Alain. * It îs thanks to her that I hâve got on till 
now. She has been dearer to me even than my 
sîsters, I thînk.* 

Alain understood that he was thînkîng of Edmée. 

* You asked me just now to speak of myself/ he saîd ; 

* if you can care to hear, I hâve abundance to tell. 
First, look hère. I found thèse to-day on my easel — 
brought by a commissionnaire.* 

' The tîtle-deeds of your property ! ' saîd Balmat, 
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who, though never told, had guessed the contents of 
the packet. 

* Yes — but that matters little. If I recover the 
St. Aignan estate, I must sell it ; I could not live 
there for a hundred reasons ; besides, it is heavily 
mortgaged, The important thing is that they were 
undoubtedly carried off by that rascal Leroux, and 
must afterwards hâve reached his daughter's handç. 
De Pelven tells me he got his déserts by the guillo- 
tine. Poor child ! this restoring of them reminds me 
strangely of her fatal generosity when she came to 
wam me. There must hâve been something fine in her.' 

'I hâve wondered you never named her/ said 
Balmat, who had given much perplexed considération 
to this question since the return of St. Aignan. 

'I must tell you the reason, I suppose. You 
thought I had forgotten her V 

* No, not that. Some might, but I do not think 
you could.* 

' Yôu are right, and I should hâve given my best 
efforts to finding her but for what I had already 
leamed. She easily consoled herself in my absence. 
You may imagine the story — an every-day one.' 

' How ! Who dared lie thus } Who slandered her 
so to you V exclaimed Balmat, wîth a flash of indigna- 
tion which won a smile from Alain, in spite of himself. 

* Why, you saw even less of her than I did,' he 
said, * unless you met afterwards ? What makes you 
so hot to champion her ? ' 

' I want to know who your informant was. De 
Pelven ? So ! I knew it' 
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* If you had not once saîd that your only women 
friends hère were your landlady and Delys' daugh- 
ter, I should certainly thînk you knew thîs gîrl, 
Balmat* 

* I hâve no others/ answered Balmat, consîdering 
how far hîs promise of secresy to Edmée bound hîm 
under thîs unexpected aspect of events. * But I think 
you very ready to crédit stories to the disadvantage of 
a gîrl who seems always to hâve acted a fine and 
generous part/ 

* You mîstrust my cousin ? So do I, wîth no rea- 
son that I know of — but in this matter he can hâve 
no conceivable motive for deceiving me.* 

' Who can say ? ' Balmat had resolved to betray 
nothing at this moment, but to communîcate with 
Edmée. ' By what I know of him his motives are 
never easy to read, and hère I should disbelieve every 
Word against her if he swore it. A girl who can act 
thus cannot hâve fallen so low.* 

' Look hère/ saîd Alain, putting the slip of paper 
before him. 

' So ! ' said Balmat again. * And what do you 
mean to do ? * 

*See her — sift the matter, if I knew how. But 
she has forgotten one little thing — her address.' 

' So she has,' said Balmat, laughing a little. * No 
doubt in her hurry and agitation that never occurred 
to her.' 

* Hurry ! agitation ! You draw largely on your 
imagination, my.friend.* 

* It does not appear to me from the wordîng of 
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thîs that she greatly désires a divorce, except to set 
you free.* 

Alain read the words agaîn ; it was a new lîght to 
him, not a welcome one. 

*■ Do you yourself wish it ? * asked Balmat, eyeing 
hîm narrowly. 

' I ? — If you ask me — yes. But let that alone. In 
any case I am in an intolérable position — altogether 
false and slippery. I go about apparently a free man, 
while — ^What do you know of that daughter of old 
Delys ? I can understand nothing of her story.* 

If Alain thought that Balmat would not see the 
connection between the hasty outbreak with which 
his speech began, and the studied carelessness of the 
end, he was mistaken. Balmafs eyes brightened, and 
he said, ' Story ? — Has she one ? She is the best 
friend I ever had. People laugh at friendship be- 
tween a man and a woman, but I hâve good reason to 
believe in it. I wish she were happily married, for 
the old man has not a Hardis worth of worldly 
wisdom.' 

*She is free, then? I thought there was some 
huisband, alive or dead, in the way.' 

* You had better ask her,* said Balmat ; ' but mean- 
while, if I were you, I should let this business of 
finding out whence the papers come rest for the pré- 
sent. You must surely soon hear more. No woman 
will stop hère. Having gone so far, she will take 
another step, especially if irritated by your silence. 
If I can I will get to the Atelier du Lys in a day or 
two, and learn whether anything fresh has occurred. 
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It would be very kind if you would tell David why I 
am absent. Has anything happened among our 
fellows ? Hâve you looked în lately ? ' 

' Not much, except that someone, Isnard, I thîhk 
they call him, has corne back, released from prison, I 
believe.* 

' Isnard ! — that îs news indeed, but do you know 
nothing of the causes of hîs imprisonment ? — he has 
not been to see M. Delys ? * 

* I should not hâve thought there was much friend- 
ship between Delys and that raving, rantîng fellow, 
who seems always knitting his brows and tearing his 
hair, and lifting his eyes to heaven — whîch he does 
not believe in/ 

' Oh, that îs the state of mind în whîch he has 

retumed ? and the others ! — they do not spare their 

jeers/ 

' That you may be sure of,' said Alain, laughing at 

the recollection. 

'*Dîd he know you were the cousin of De Pelven } ' 

' No, how should he } Who does but yourself .? * 

*So much the better. He has a long-standing 

grudge against him/ 

* I do not fancy it in him to do more than bluster,' 
said Alain, carelessly. 

' You are \Vrong. He îs capable of any mischief, 
if piqued enough, and it could be done în a moment.' 

* I hâve tired you, dear Balmat. What can I do 
before I go .? * 

' Nothing, only come again soon, unless I appear.' 
*That I will,* said Alain, leaning over him with 
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such tender compassion that Balmat's eyes iSUed with 
tears. 

* Do not waste sorrow on me/ he saîd, brushing 
them away ; ' I can die, that is not hard, and ît secures 
me from what I hâve feared ' — he tumed very pale, 
but Alain's aflfectîonate pressure of the hand led him 
on — *it has haunted me ail thèse years; I fought it 
as well as I could, but ît was always there. One of 
my brothers . . . things went wrong with him — ^he 
had the same fear, and he fought too, but the battle 
was too hard — he — shot himself. I hâve thought I 
should end so too, do what I would, but that is gone 
by now, thank God/ 

It was the first glimpse that Alain had ever had 
of those troubled depths which lay under the poor 
fellow*s quiet, impassive manner. He could only 
murmur some words of deep sympathy. 

* I thought to get away from it by work, but even 
that seemed to turn against me ; no one thought 
what I could do worth doing in the atelier ^ and it is 
hard to believe in oneself against ail the world ; 
besides, there are David's doctrines, you know — I 
could not work them out But it is ail over now, and 
I did the best I could. You two — you and Edmée — 
hâve been good friends to me, and you will miss me a 
little — as much and more than I deserve. It is odd^ 
too, to think how little change one*s death makes in 
the world ! — Well, au revoir ^ dear St. Aignan. Tell 
Madelon to come up some time to-day. 

Alain had already resolved not to leave the 
Maison Crocq until he had seen Madelon, and made 
VOL. II. Q 
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provision that Balmat should not again be Içft wîth- 
out even a glass of water within reach. Madelon 
looked unpromisîng, and as if the îllness of her lodger 
occurred expressly to annoy her, and Alain împa- 
tiently tumed from her, and mounted to the floor 
where lived Edmée's old neighbours, the poor artisan 
and his wife, hopîng to secure a kinder attendant in 
the woman ; but while he was talkîng to her Madelon 
passed on her way up to Balmat's garrat, and her 
voîce could be heard in gentler tones than Alain had 
expected. Madame Amat, too, promised to look to 
Balmaf s comfort, and send her husband to summon 
St. Aîgnan should he seem worse, and Alain left the 
Maison Crocq somewhat better satîsfied with hîs 
frîend's chances of care and comfort than he had 
expected, and took his way to the apartment where 
he had established himself, havîng soon found that 
he should prefer one of his own to sharîng that of 
De Pelven, though strongly urged by his cousin to 
remain with him. It was nôt altogether a welcome 
sight to see De Pelven waiting for him there. 

'At last ! I began to think you lost. It îs néarly 
a week sînce I hâve seen you !— What hâve you been 
about ? How do your aflfairs go on ? * 

* Excellently, if you speak of artistic matters.' 

* And the others ? Any news of the false one ?' 

* Nothing definite.' 

* Some, I see. But I do not want to pry înto your 
affairs unless I can serve you.' 

Aïain felt himself ungracious wîthout reason to a 
^man who deserved something better from him, and 
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except his own reluctance to admit De Pelven înto 
his confidence, there was no reason why he should 
make a mystery of the event of the aftemoon. 

'Nothîng definite, as you say/ repeated De 
Pelven, studyîng the scrap of paper, which Alain had 
given him, while briefly narrating what had occurred. 
* And now ? ^ 

' Somehow or other she must be found.' 

'I might be able to help you — I do not know. 
Dépend on my doing ail I can, and let me know what 
happens/ 

*What hâve you been doîng sînce we met last ?' 

* Watching men building with old materials whîch 
hâve been shattered to pièces. Upon my word, some 
people do not seem aware that there has been a révo- 
lution! By the way, you see a good deal of that 
young nephew of the De Blanqueforts ? ' 

Alain assented, a good deal surprised at De 
Pelven's knowledge of his proceedings. 

* He is running himself and them into danger. 
The old man is in a difficult position ; he has a hot 
head, generous impulses, was first ultra-revolutionist, 
then equally violent the other way, and always for 
maintaining aristocracy, wanting to reform the nobles 
and keep them, altering nothing else.» Of course he 
had to emigrate, and, now that he has retumed, he is 
a marked man, under surveillance. In realîty he is 
perfectly harmless, a man who would feel bound hand 
and foot by his promises and engagements to Govern- 
ment, but the nephew ? * 

De Pelven paused enquîringly, Alain saîd nothing. 
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*The nephew — as Fouché says — you know 
Fouché?* 

* A créature lîke a hyena în a coat ? Yes, I hâve 
seen hîm.* 

* Fouché says that the young De Blanquefort îs as 
hot-headed as hîs uncle, and weak, and easîly led 
besîdes. I fancy you hâve been tryîng to keep hîm 
out of mîschief, but there is no doîng anythîng with 
fools, and he wîU be the ruîn of ail that famîly. Thîs 
very day he îs întendîng to be présent at a Royalîst 
meeting, on whîch Fouché îs preparing to lay hîs 
hand ; the polîce hâve fuU information, and stand 
laughîng whîle thèse îml?ecîles run theîr heads înto 
the trap. It îs a bad business for ail concemed. If 
I had seen you sooner I would hâve gîven you a hînt 
not to appear în public quîte so often with Edouard 
de Blanquefort.* 

' I must find hîm at once,' said Alain, unheeding 
the waming. 'Where îs he lîkely to be ? There îs a 
house where he often goes . . . the mistress îs a very 
pretty woman, and always has a swarm of admirers 
round her — ^he may be there.* 

* Very lîkely. In fact, I think he will be there/ 
said De Pelven, who was aware of what Alain did not 
know, that thîs house was a focus of polîtîcal intrigue, 
arid its mistress a fanatic Royalîst. In fact, it was în 
her salon, under pretext of a social gathering, that 
the polîtîcal meeting was to be held whîch the police 
were in waît for. 

* You will forgive my leavîng you at once ? The 
De Blanqueforts hâve been excellent friends to me ; 
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I cannot let thîs foolish fellow destroy hîinself and 
them wîthout tryîng to interpose. Thanks for the 
wamîng.' 

' Do as you like, mon cher ; for my part I should 
not interfère, for if the young man do not compro- 
mise them to-day he certainly will to-morrow, and 
you yourself as a refugee may come in for a share of 
the danger. But act as you think best/ said De 
Pelven, shruggîng hîs shoulders ; and when Alain was 
gone he took out his watch, looked at it, and mur- 
mured, ' It is now seven o'clock ; by eîght there will 
be twenty more people in prison than there are now, 
including my cousin St Aignan.* 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

ALAIN 's RANSOM. 

* I SHOULD be very glad to know what has become 
of our friend/ said M. Delys, wîth annoyance, as he 
looked at the deserted easel where Alain should hâve 
been at work. * Absent ail yesterday and half to- 
dayl He ought not to leave us thus wîth no ex- 
planatîon. I thought he mîght hâve gone into the 
country wîth De Forbin and Vincy ; several of 
Davîd's pupîls hâve been organisîng an excursion. 
You know David encourages their studying landscape 
from time to time, but Ducis, whom I saw just now, 
says that he certainly did not go with them, though 
they waited for some time expecting hîm. Had you 
heard of any such plan ? ' 

'Yes, he spoke of it/ said Edmée, who looked 
ry, and as if she had not slept ; ' but he said he 
ild come in before starting, and bid us adieu, 
des, hère are hîscolours and brushes/ 
I cannot understand it,' repeated M. Delys, who 
ceased to recoUect any peculiar tie between the 
young occupants of his atelier, and looked on 
in sîmply as a very promising artist. * I begin to 
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thînk that there îs somethîng unrelîable in him ; that 
rapîd way of painting whîch he bas îs unsatisfactory ; 
he accomplishes his day's work admîrably, admîrably, 
but his method of getting through it so fast is highly 
demoralising to others. Bon ! do not start so at 
every noise ; you make me nervous, my child — ^you 
are not like yourself. There ! at last I hear his step. 
So, Monsieur le Comte ^ 

* No, that is not his step,' saîd Edmée, who had 
been listening keenly ; * it is more like Balmafs, only 
so slow. Perhaps he can give us news of Monsieur le 
Comte. Good aftemoon, Balmat But oh ! how ill 
ydu seem ! ' she cried, forgetting ail ^Ise in the shock 
which his haggard looks gave her. * You ought to be 
in your bed ! You should not hâve come up thèse 
stairs ! ' 

*Yes, I know it,' said Balmat, wearily, as he let 
himself drop on the chair which she pushed towards 
him. * Only two of you hère to-day ? ' 

* As you see/ 

* For a whole day and a half the Count has not 
entered the atelier ! ' exclaimed M. Delys. * To neglect 
thus a painting which he is pledged to send home to- 
morrow ! it is unheard of ! ' 

* But you yourself, dear master — ^you do not always 
send home your paintings when they are expected,' 
observed Edmée, somewhat resentful of the blâme 
cast upon Alain. 

*That is a différent thing. There is no resem- 
blance whatever between the two cases,' said M. 
Delys> without troubling himself to explain wherein 
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thîs différence consîsted. * Has he been to see you, 
Balmat ? ' 

*Two days ago. He seemed much preoccupîed 
by some business/ said Balmat, looking at Edmée, 
who coloured vividly. * I hâve seen no one since but 
Isnard, the last person I expected — he came thîs 
moming in the strangest state, talking confusedly of 
vengeance satisfied, comrades who could jest at him 
no more, danger to hîmself, flight, and I know not 
what.' 

*As he dîd when he took refuge with my aunt 
and me ! What has happened ? * 

* Bah ! he is a mère madman ; how can you pay 
any attention to hîs foUy ? * said M. Delys. 

'There was some realîty in it this time ; his terror 
for the conséquences was unfeigned, and he wanted 
to borrow money — money of me! — to escape to 
America.* 

* I hope you gave him none ! ' 

' I had none to give. St Aignan tells me that 
some îs coming ; but that is no matter now.' 

* Ah ! he has been with that Madame de Blanque- 
t ! ' thought Edmée, with the same keen pain whîch 
i seîzed her before ; and ît was with forced calm- 
îs that she said aloud, * So your portrait of Madame 
Brissac is sold, then ? I am very glad/ 

* Yes, but that is no matter now. I did not corne 
•e to talk of myself. Look what was brought to 
\ Maison Crocq just now, and delîvered to me by a 
îssenger who would not stay to be questioned. 
lu see it is intended for you, not me.' 
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He held out a pièce of paper, on whîch was 
written, înanunsteady hand, * Alain de St. Aignan îs 
in danger. If Edmée Leroux wish to leam more, she 
knows to whom to apply.' 

* In danger ! What can this mean ? ' saîd Edmée, 
very pale. 

* Do you know the writîng } * asked Balmat, while 
M. Delys took the paper and examîned it with excla- 
mations of wonder and impatience. 

*DePelvenV 

*So I supposed. He doubtless assumed that I 
knew where you were, and that it would reach you.' 

*But this is a trap, a manifest trap!' cried M. 
Delys. * Does he think us so imbécile as to run înto 
ît ? St. Aignan îs safe enough.' 

'There is a talk, Ducis tells me, of a plot among 
the newly-returned Royalists,' said Balmat, shaking 
his head. * Some twenty or more hâve been arrested.' 

* M. de St. Aignan can hâve nothing to do with 
that ! ' cried Edmée. * His principles and his honour 
would ail forbid it' 

' But he had friends among thèse men . . . there 
îs a young De Blanquefort, of whom he hasoften 
spoken.' 

* It can be nothing but the vaguest accusation ! ' 

' Even that may be fuU of danger îf De Pelven 
wîsh him ill.' 

'True ! ' saîd poor Edmée. 

' I cannot pièce it together,' said Balmat, wearily. 
* If I rightly understood Isnard while he was stamp- 
îng and raving about my room, he belîeved that he 
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had murdered De Pelven, or at least given him a 
death-blow, yet hère is a missive from'him this after- 
noon.' 

'Serpents cannot be killed, unless you beat the 
life out of them,' said M. Delys. * He gets St Aignan 
out of the way, and tries to allure this child into his 
clutches, but he forgets she has friends now — a poor 
old father, who will not let her run into danger.' 

* Dear master, danger or not, I must see him. It 
is true — this story ; Monsieur le Comte is in danger^ 
and De Pelven alone can tell me where and how. 
Let us go.' 

* Go ! \ and where ? ' said Delys, bewildered- 

* To tne Rue Hauteville, where M. de Pelven lives/ 

* But, after ail, what do we know } ' 

' I shall soon know ail. Come. But, dear Jacques^ 
rest. You are wom out ; you must eat and drink.' 

The intensity of her agitation had calmed her» 
She paid no heed to Balmat's remonstrances, but 
cared tenderly for his comfort, letting the confused 
and incohérent arguments of M. Delys pass by like 
idle wînd. He found himself in the street before he 
well knew what had happened. 

*But, child, what are you about?' he remon- 
strated. *You who until now hâve hidden yourself 
so studiously from this man ! You who know so 
well what he is ! ' 

* It is true,' she answered, in anxiety so feverish 
that she could not stand still as he paused, but drew 
him hastily along. ' Let us find a carriage — ^you are 
coming too!' 
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' Yes — yes — Ah, what a responsîbîlîty ît îs to be a 
father . . . even an adopted father ! * sighed M. Delys, 
submittîng to be hurried on. ' Will you at least ex- 
plain your plans ? ' 

* I hâve none, except to see De Pelven as soon as 
possible. There îs a fiacre^ mon père, Bid the driver 
go fast' 

Once in the fiacre she sat with her hands locked 
together, mute and motionless, taking counsel with 
herself, probably forgetful of the présence of her com- 
panion, who contemplated her with perplexity almost 
comic, asking himself if this were indeed the Edmée 
usually so calm and passive. 

The driver obeyed orders and went fast, with the 
hope of 2. pourboire \ the houses seemed to fly past on 
either side, and they had reached the Rue Hauteville, 
then so lonely and unfrequented that robbery and 
murder were not unusual events in and near it, and no 
one ventured through it at night unarmed, before M. 
Delys had decided how the step they were taking 
would be viewed by Mademoiselle de St. Aignan, 
whom Edmée had imperatively recalled the day 
before, and who therefore might be soon expected. 

* We were so comfortable, so well settled to work ! 
What a pîty this is ! ' he groaned aloud, and Edmée, 
roused by the slackening speed of the carriage, as the 
driver Ipoked about for the house indicated, answered: 
' In any case my aunt's return must hâve ended ail 
that See, we are arrived.' 

A porter came to answer the bell which M. Delys 
puUed with shakîng hands and unnecessary violence. 
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' Who are you, who ring thus ? ' he asked în a surly 
voice. ' There is a dying man upstaîrs — you choose a 
strange time to rîng such a peal. What do you want ? ' 
' I must see M. de Pelven ! ' answered Edmée, at 
whom M. Delys had looked helplessly. 

* M. de Pelven has something else to do than see 
vîsitors. Yesterday he was brought în stabbed in the 
back, and he has been dying ever since.' 

* Dying or not I must see him.* 

* And what is your name, I should like to know ? ' 

* Madame de St. Aig^an,' answered Edmée, naming 
herself thus for the first time. 

* St. Aignan ! ' said the porter, hesitating and sur- 
prîsed. ' That is the name of another of our lodgers,' 
. . . and he looked with more respect at Edmée, then 
tuming to a servant, who came rapidly down the stairs, 
'Jean, this lady asks to see thy master; she will not 
be refused.' 

* Kindly foUow me, madame,' said the man, very 
courteously. * My master expects you. Imbécile ' — to 
the porter — ' thou hast forgotten that I told thee this 
very moming a lady would come, and must be at once 
admitted. This way, madame.' 

* He knew she would come ! It is some vile snare ! * 
murmured M. Delys, foUowing Edmée up the stairs. 
She turned as they entered a room into which a bed- 
chamber opened. ' Stay hère, dear master. You will 
be close by. But do not go further away.' 

* Heaven forbid ! * muttered M. Delys, very un- 
easily. ' You are running into the lion*s mouth, and 
he may as well make a meal on me too.' 
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Edmée, preceded by the valet, had passed on ; M. 
Delys foUowed her to the open door. He could see 
a nurse move away, on an imperative gesture from the 
sick man, lyîng raîsed high on pîUows, hîs dark glow- 
îng eyes making his corpse-lîke pallor more striking. 
Even the lips were colourless, and the hands lyîng on 
the sheet were like pale îvory. As he saw Edmée stand 
în the doorway, those eager eyes seemed to flash and 
glow wîth double brîUiance. He waved asîde the 
doctor, who was bendîng over hîm, and speaking în a 
lôw, waming voîce. 

* I hâve conjured you up ! I knew I should,' he 
saîd, în a gaspîng, broken voîce, whîch betrayed ex- 
trême weakness. * You hâve come at last of your own 
accord to seek me. I told you once that some day 
you would. Do you remember ? ' 

' M. de Pelven, where is my husband ? ' asked 
Edmée, meeting his ardent gaze unshrinking. 

* Yes, I know it is for his sake that you are hère,' 
he answered, speaking wîth increasing difficulty, but 
devouring her with his eyes. ' No matter, since you 
are hère.' 

* I asked you where my husband is V she repeated. 
' You hâve betrayed him.' 

* I hâve. Hush, Gaillard, my friend,' as the doctor 
beside him tried to silence him. * A little sooner, a 
little later, what does it matter } I am dying, and you 
know it. Yes, I betrayed St. Aîgnan, knowing that 
thus I should find you again. Danger threatens him. 
You come. It was well combined, but I calculated 
without this accursed dagger-stroke.' 
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'WîU you tell me where M. de St. Aîgnan îs? 
You hâve much to expîate- -more than I know, per- 
haps. Tell me how to save hîm, and I forgîve ail the 
past.' 

* Many thanks, Madame la Comtesse. But I wîU 
be paîd for the service which you demand. I am 
dyîng, as you see ; I hâve not two hours to lîve — îs ît 
not so, Gaillard } ' 

' Not half-an-hour at this rate/ answered the young 
physician. 

' You hear. Gaillard can hâve no interest în 
deceîving you. Besides, you did not come alone ; I 
heard another step out there. Stay with me for the 
short time I hâve to live — there, in that arm-chair . . . 
I do not ask much, you see, and I will give you the 
means of saving St Aignan, I will on the faith of a 
gentleman.' 

She hesitated ; the physician whîspered, ' Do not 
refuse ; he is dying fast ; I shall be near, and ît îs a 
dyîng man's last fancy.' 

It was much more, and Edmëe knew ît. The 
répugnance with which she remained hère was înde- 
scribable; she trembled under the singular gaze of 
those fixed eyes, which seemed to draw her towards 
him, and overmaster her will. But . . . St Aîgnan ! 
She met De Pelven's gaze proudly and calmly, and sat 
down besîde him, as he had directed. 

*That îs well,' he murmured, with a long sîgh. 
* Thus I shall see you to the last' And hîs face re- 
laxed into relief and satisfaction ; there was a strange 
tendemess în the expression which stole over it. * It 
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is thus that you would hâve watched me îf you had 
been my wife, but you would hâve wept for me too ; 
you will not do that? No. I should hâve liked 
to see you spend a few tears for me. But stay, do not 
move ; what are the dreams of a dyîng man ?, I 
should hâve loved you well, chîld, better than that 
man whom you called just now your husband ever 
will. I never loved any other woman. I hâve courted 
many. . . . You are the first woman I could not wîn 

* . . How was ît ? What made you tum from me at 
Mortemart half won } ' 

*You call that love ! ' 

* Yes, Edmée ; you do not belîeve ît, you do not 
understand ît, for you are still a chîld. I loved you 
for the proud Innocence which you would hâve lost 
had you lîstened to me ; I hâve betrayed you, I hâve 
slandered you, but I love you.' 

* Do not deceîve me agaîn ! You promised to tell 
me where M. de St. Aîgnan îs,' împlored Edmée, 
alarmed at the încreasing faîntness of hîs voîce. 

* Do you belîeve that he loves you ? * 

' What does ît matter ! No ! He does not love 
me, perhaps he never wîU, but I wîU save hîm, I must, 
do you hear } ' 

* You hâve met sînce he retumed ! * exclaîmed De 
Pelven, wîth excîtement whîch lent a passîng strength. 

* It îs not the old romantîc désire to save a St. Aîgnan 
that spoke there. Where hâve you met ? ' 

She made no answer. * I should lîke to unravel 
thîs web,' he murmured, wîth a half-smîle at hîmself. 

* It îs hard to leave so promising a mystery unread.' 
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And he seemed lost in speculatîng over what she had 
just saîd, and puttîng what he knew or guessed to- 
gether. She looked round în silence. The disorder 
of the room spoke eloquently of the moment when 
the wounded owner had been carried în. The day 
waned ; îts last rays mingled with those of a lamp, 
lighted perhaps to seal or bum papers ; its pale lîght 
gave a strange, unearthly aspect to the corpse-like face 
of the dying man, now breathîng with audible effort. 

* Ah ! ' he whispered suddenly, in a tone of passîonate 
regret, * I cannot see clearly ; ' and he passed his hand 
over his eyes, as if once more to enable them to see 
the face so soon to become invisible to him for ever. 

* Well, I keep my promise . . . he is in the Concier- 
gerie, and there, in that casket, you will find the means, 
if you like . . . what do I care now } While I lived 
it amused me a little, but now . . .' 

A sort of remorse visited Edmée. * Alas ! ' she said> 

* ît is impossible to hâve a priest, but think ' 

* A priest ! For me ! ' said De Pelven, and the idea 
seemed so sovereignly amusing to him that he laughed 
softly. * For me ! Bah ! one dies as one has lived — 
Voltaire said it. Ail I ask is that hell, if there be one, 
may not resemble this world.* 

* But it is not yet too late,' urged Edmée, with a 
feeling that if he would only express some contrition 
there might be a sort of hope. 

* Child ! Is the heaven you believe in so easily 
entered that a few pious thoughts now, when life is 
ending, will open its gâtes } If I got there, whàt 
should I do in such a région ? Is there anything in 
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me which seems to you to fit me for it ? — Should I 
find you there ? and would you be wîlling to be met 
by me when you arrived by-and-by ? — How should I 
accept now fables whîch I hâve never credîted ? If 
there be anything to learn, I shall leam it soon, îf not 
— ^why trouble myself about ît ? You hâve some con- 
cem for me, then ? ' 

Edmée dropped her head, dumb before the sar- 
castic, smîling scepticîsm of this death-bed. Her own 
faîth iSfeemed to fold îts wings and shrînk, even while, 
fuU of self-reproach, she sought what to say that might 
reach hîs heart. 

'You do îndeed divide us for ever/ she mur- 
mured. 

* There îs no need to bîd me belîeve în hell sînce I 
leave you to De St. Aîgnan ! ' he answered, 'but I keep 
my Word — The casket' 

Thînkîng that he wanted somethîng out of it, she 
took the little box, unlocked it, and found ît full of 
papers. His gestures showed her whîch to take out, 
and a glance showed her that it was a lîst of names. 

* Fouché seized most, not ail, he cannot discover 
who they are,* she heard De Pelven say, and she 
looked enquiringly at him. 

* You mean that this îs the lîst of some stîU un- 
known to the police, who were mixed up în this plot ? 
that I can get M. de St Aîgnan released în exchange 
for giving up this ? And how îs ît that you know 
them ? Did you organise this conspiracy and then 
draw back and leave thèse men to perîsh? — It îs 
treason ! ' cried Edmée, starting up. A faînt red 
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flushed De Pelven's sallow cheek. He could not speak 
audibly now, but hîs eyes with theîr still vîvid lîght 
dwelt on her countenance. 

* Is thîs what you meant ? Shall I buy my own 
happîness by makîng the mothers, the wîves of thèse 
men as misérable as I am now ? How should I dare 
meet my husband if I had freed hîm thus ? There is 
nothing in ail the world that Alain de St. Aignan 
thinks worth a crime ! ' 

While she spoke with fevered véhémence she was 
holding the paper in her trembling fingers to the 
lamp ; it shrivelled into black charred fragments. Still 
trembling with excitement, she tumed to the bedside. 
' M. Gaillard ! ' she cried, in terror, for De Pelven was 
vainly struggling to raise hîmself, or to breathe. The 
doctor was stooping over him before . his name had 
escaped her ; the sîck nurse and M. Delys hurried 
in. Nothing could be done to relieve those last 
struggles. 

* Come away, my poor child/ said the old man, 
exceedingly agitated. * This is dreadfuL' 

* I promised to stay to the end/ answered Edmée, 
pressing her hands on her heart, whose beating seemed 
choking her. The dying man heard her, for he 
smiled. 

' Hère to the last/ he breathed, too faintly to be 
heard, and his hand moved feebly as if to seek hers. 
' And if not mine, at least not his.' 

There was silence among them ail ; Edmée looked 
at the impalpable fragments of what might hâve been 
St. Aignan's ransom. 
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* It is over/ saîd the physîcîan's voîce. ' You hâve 
the consolation, madame, of having fulfiUed hîs last 
wîsh/ 

* Corne, come, my daughter/ repeated M. Delys, 
takîng her death-cold hands in hîs. ' You tremble like 
a leaf; 

Not more than the poor old man dîd hîmself. 
She let herself be drawn from the room, while the 
nurse and physîdan were speaking apart 

' He is in the Conciergerie. I might hâve saved 
him, but it cost too much,' she said, like one in a 
dream. 

' How ! in the Conciergerie ? St. Aignan } * 

' Yes, it cost too much. He would hâve been the 
first to say so. Ah, take me home, take me home^ 
dear master.' 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

A FRIEND AT COURT. 

On reachîng the Louvre M. Delys and Edmée în- 
voluntarily avoîded the salon^ whîch they were accus- 
tomed to assocîate with socîety and conversation, 
though sînce the departure of Mademoiselle de St. 
Aîgnan it had been empty enough, and passed înto 
the atelier y where they expected to find Balmat, but 
înstead of being met by the young Swiss, ît was the 
face and voîce of Mademoiselle de St. Aignan which 
greeted them. Theîr surprise was great, since she 
had given them no reason to expect her retum so 
soon, and could not yet hâve received tlie letter whîch 
Edmée had impetuously sent off after leamîng the 
existence of Madame de Blanquefort 

* Hère I am/ she said, holding out her arms to 
Edmée. ' I could no longer do without you, and I 
longed to embrace my nephew, otherwise I was so 
well pleased yonder that decidedly I should be there 
still. I went exactly at the right time. Earlier I 
might hâve been subject to annoyance, for the réaction 
caused by the émigré^ retum was rather too strong ; 
they seemed to thînk themselves masters of the 
situation, as if there never had been a révolution at 
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ail ; on thîs the Republicans lift up theîr heads ; the 
club Salm îs opposed to that of Clichy ; proscriptions 
recommence ; we hâve not done with them, I fear, 
but only rumours reached me . . . we hâve no gazettes 
at Mortemart/ 

*Dear aunt! — It îs not, then, my letter which 
brought you back ? * 

* Letter ? no ! I never got it — You could not 
imagine the joy we feel, we, so marvellously escaped 
from death, at meeting agaîn. Those whose very 
name one scarcely knows seem old friends . . . we 
congratulate each other on being alive ; we help one 
another — it is the golden âge — ^metaphorically. Few 
hâve much of the actual métal left It will not last, 
I know it, but for the moment it is very sweet,' said 
Mademoiselle de St. Aignan, so fuU of the subject 
which had engrossed her during her absence, that as 
yet she could speak of nothing else. 

* But where is Balmat ? ' asked M. Delys, equally 
occupied with his own concems, and therefore feel- 
ing ail this wearisomely indiffèrent. ' We left him 
hère.' 

'Ah, that poor Balmat! how mîserably ill he 
seems ! I met him crawling down-stairs ; he would 
not remain lest he should be unable to get home, and 
ail I could learn was that he had not seen my nephew 
to-day, and that you were both absent. Where hâve 
you been } Let me look at you, mignonne. Ah ! — 
Pray, monsieur, what hâve you been doirig with this 
child, whom I trusted to you } * she asked, turning 
impetuously on M. Delys. He could only answer by 
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a deprecatîng gesture, and stood looking like a crimî- 
nal before hîs judge. 

' Where îs my nephew ? Speak, monsieur ! ' 

' In the Conciergerie/ 

* How ! in the Conciergerie ! What does this 
mean ? ' 

* He has been arrested on the accusation of con- 
spiring against the Government, falsely of course; 
there can be no question of that/ said M. Delys, 
hoping to break the news gently. Mademoiselle de 
St. Aignan fell upon him instantly. * Heavens ! what 
is the use of such unnecessary détails ? how can you 
take so long to tell a simple story ? Do I not know 
that the accusation is false ? Go on, monsieur, I be- 
seech you, or no ; you speak, mignonne ; men never 
can explain anything.* 

* We do not know much,* said Edmée, quietly, but 
there was a pallor and contraction of the muscles 
round her mouth, and livid circles round her eyes 
which betrayed the sufferings through which she had 
been passing. * M. de Pelven' — ^she shuddered as she 
named him — * organised, or at least knew of, this plot, 
and found means of involving Monsieur le Comte in 
ît, though he had nothing whatever to do with it* 

' I should think so ! My nephew has too much 
sensé, though he is his father's son, to mix himself up 
with such ill-timed foUy. If the Royalists succeeded 
in bringing back the Bourbons, could they keep on 
the throne a week, when ail is drifting anchorless ? 
To wait is their only policy. But if, as you déclare. 
De Pelven has got my nephew into the Conciergerie^ 
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he is bound either to get him out or to go there too. 
I shall go at once and tell him so. I présume that at 
last you will permit me to communicate with that 
poor De Pelven ? ' 

* Alas ! dear aunt, how shall I tell you ... M. de 
Pelven was brought home yesterday wounded ' 

* Another duel ! That foolish fashion is reviving, 
one hears of duels on ail sides. Everyone has some- 
thing to avenge, and Messieurs les Royalists are per- 
petually challenging those who denounced their 
families or bought their lands.* 

* It was not a duel.' 

* What then } An assassination ! You do not 
mean it ! What is known ? ' 

* You recoUect Isnard, and that poor girl, Laure, 
and his vows of vengeance for her death t He had 
made himself obnoxious to M. de Pelven, escaped, — 
she was arrested in his place, and perished.' 

*I recoUect it ail,' said Mademoiselle de St. 
Aîgnan, her usualtone of good-humoured irony chang- 
ing to one much graver ; * it was, then, to De Pelven 
that he alluded, and he has paid his debt thus ! And 
my cousin, was he seriously hurt ? What ! ' as a look 
and sign from Edmée answered clearly enough — *you 
do not mean that he is dead ? Dead ! And how do 
you know ail this } * 

Edmée had no choice but to tell the hîstory of that 
strange meeting and gloomy parting, and Mademoi- 
selle de St Aignan listened with profound astonîsh- 
ment 

* So you were right, he was not to be trusted,' she 
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saîd at last 'Who knows' — and her mind glanced 
over the past, rapidly puttîng ail whîch she knew 
together. 

* I would wîUîngly belîeve that he did a good and 
dîsînterested action in procuring my release from the 
Luxembourg/ she added, presently, * but who can say ? 
So he loved you enough to risk so much, svn so 
greatly for your sake as thîs ! De Pelven capable of 
2. grande passion^ and for you, mignonne /* 

She looked at Edmée with odd înterest and 
respect That such a man as De Pelven should hâve 
loved her evîdently raised her în the eyes of Made- 
moiselle de St. Aignan. She had the assurance which 
she had longed for, that the village girl could fascinate 
as if she had been bom a great lady. 

' My poor child, you hâve suffered very much, and 
kept it ail to yourself. As for my nephew, we must 
take counsel what to do ; it is impossible that there 
should be any proofs against hîm, and now, thank 
Heaven, people are not condemned without proofs. 
He cannot hâve escaped so many dangers to fall under 
a false accusation. It is unfortunate that just now so 
bitter a feeling should hâve been reawakened by the 
indiscrétion of the nobles who hâve retumed. As I 
travelled I heard two men talking over public affairs, 
and one mentioned that General Augereau had 
ordered that anyone in his division who verbally or 
in writing used the word monsieur should be expelled 
from the army ! Judge from that ! But we are not 
such fanatics in Paris. If I only knew someone in 
power ! ' 
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* M. de St. Aignan studîously avoîded ail political 
Society/ saîd Edmée. * He said that as an artist he 
had no occasion to concern himself with politics ; 
besides, the Republicans are now passing just such 
measures as a despotism might ; forbidding the liberty 
of the press, punishing men for their private con- 
victions * 

*You are well acquainted with what îs passing, 
ma belle, How did you leam it ? ' 

* I hâve heard M. de St. Aignan speak of it.* 
' To whom } ' 

*To me/ answered Edmée, with a sigh which 
Mademoiselle de St Aignan could not understand. 
She was thinkîng how sweet those conversations had 
been, until she heard of Madame de Blanquefort. 
Alain*s assurance that his passion had been but mid- 
summer madness made far less impression than the 
fact that he had loved this beautiful, unknown en* 
chantress, who had retumed to Paris. 

Therewas a long silence. M. Delys had sat silent 
and ruffled, very resentful of the set-down which he 
had so undeservedly received at the hands of Made- 
moiselle de St. Aignan, and greatly shaken by the 
agitation of the last hours. He was forced to acknow- 
ledge to himself that he had grown an old man, and 
could not bear such a strain without suffering from it. 
He now rose, lighted a lamp, for the studio had grown 
dark, and began to walk up and down it. Scarcely, 
however, had he reached the further end where stood 
the easel on which he expected to see the canvas 
upon which he had been engaged before Edmée 
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hurried him away than he uttered a cry of terror, 
startlîng hîs companions out of theîr troubled rêverie. 

* Someone has been hère during my absence ! I 
am robbed ! I am a lost man ! ' he exclaîmed, in an 
agony, seizing his wig convulsively, and standing as 
if transfixed before the easel, widowed of the beautiful 
painting which he had left upon it. Edmée started 
up and went to hîm, and laughter retumed to the 
eyes of Mademoiselle de St. Aignan as she more 
deliberately foUowed her. 

* My picture ! my picture ! my flowers ! where are 
my flowers?* he stammered, looking with despair 
around him. * Ma fille . . . mademoiselle . . . where is 
my painting t ' 

* But dear master, dear father, it is impossible that 
you should hâve been robbed of it, remonstrated 
Edmée, amid his incohérent exclamations. * Balmat 
was hère, it seems, up to the very time of my aunt's 
arrivai ; who could possibly hâve taken ' 

* There hâve been thieves hère, I tell you ! the 
canvas is gone ! ' repeated M. Delys. 

*You are quite right,' said Mademoiselle de St 
Aignan, shaking her head with mock gravity and 
condolence. 'Great ladies are sometimes arrant 
thieves, dear monsieur, where paintings are concemed, 
and they lose patience. Someone who expected that 
picture to be finished six months ago, and who has 
waited perhaps twelve — such a little while, you know ! 
— and who says that she has besought, threatened, 
împlored ail in vain, came at last in person, and 
took it* 
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* But this is infamous ! It is a scandalous theft, it 
deserves the guillotine!* exclaimed the old artist, 
going and coming as he spoke like one possessed. 
* My réputation is lost ! I intended to bring that 
picture to perfection ; there was another year*s work 
init!' 

' Precîsely, and that was what Madame Bonaparte 
feared ! ' 

' Indeed it was perfect already, dear master ! ' 
added Edmée. 

* There was a year*s more work to do ! What do I 
say ? A year ! two ! three ! — I shall go and demand 
my picture back ; I will recover it at once ; it is mine, 
it is no one*s but mine ! ' 

* You will do nothing of the sort, my good friend/ 
said Mademoiselle de St. Aignan, laying a firm hand 
on him, ' or at ail events you will wait for to-morrow. 
Listen to me ; do you not see how apropos this is ? 
You shall go to the Rue Chautereine when we hâve 
thought it ail well over, and say whatever you please 
as to your flowers, but above ail you will speak to her 
of my nephew, and explain that he is a painter, a bonâ 
fide artist, not one who has merely taken it up as a 
gagne pain, as my friend De Chalys took up making 
india-rubber shoes in exile — and that he has no 
interest in politics. You will surely know what to 
say to this lady, who adores flowers, it seems ; speak, 
too, of Edmée hère, and say that she helped you a 
little in that beautiful g^oup which ' 

'Which might hâve been beautiful but for this 
abominable proceeding.' ^ 
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* You wîU say that Edmée implores her to grant 
her an interview, and try to imagine yourself speak- 
ing to a queen — they say that Madame Bonaparte loves 
to g^ant favours, it is so royal ! — ^And, besides, she 
seems truly amiable. Moreover, her husband is am- 
bitions ; some say that he aims at suprême power, 
though he leads so quiet a life at présent ' 

* He, mademoiselle ! are you speaking of General 
Bonaparte ? a fierce Republican ! ' 

* That remains to be seen. Some say he is more 
like Caesar than Brutus. It is unfortunate that he 
appears to detest the émigrés ... no wonder, with 
their harangues, and their brochures, and their déniai 
of his military glory. Stay — suppose instead of asking 
an audience, we assumed the privilège, and the child 
went with you ? You would not fear, my child ? ' 

' Nothing could be so terrible as this aftemoon/ 
said Edmée, smiling faintly. 

' Madame Bonaparte is living at Rue Chautereine. 
She is really very gracions, very élégant ; and how the 
widow of a Beauhamais could so déroger as to marry 
a little Corsican officer passes my compréhension. 
But that is her affair, not ours.' 

* How, mademoiselle ! ' interrupted M. Delys again> 
* you call Bonaparte, our deliverer, our Alexander, a 
little Corsican officer ! ' he spoke with absolute horror, 
for Bonaparte was now the popular idol, and had 
awakened an absolute frenzy of enthusiasm by his 
escapes in his Italian campaign. 

* She spent some time in the atelier^ continued 
Mademoiselle de St. Aignan, as if he had not spoken, 
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* and greatly admîred your work, my lîttle one ... I 
told her you were the adopted daughter of our kînd 
friend hère.' 

* Mademoiselle ! it seems to me that " daughter " 
alone would hâve been sufficîent/ exclaîmed M. 
Delys. 

'Would you hâve me tell a lîttle lie, my dear 
monsieur ? And after ail/ for she perceived that he 
was really wounded, * after ail, you dear, good, un- 
reasonable man, the word only shows that she îs your 
<:hild by choice and affection, not merely by nature — 
îs it not so } * 

* Thanks, mademoiselle,' said the old man, soothed 
and grateful, and he kissed her hand, while Edmée 
slid her slender fingers into his with a loving touch. 

* You hâve taught me to feel there can be sweet- 
ness in the name of father,' she whispered, as she leant 
her head on his shoulder. 

'There was an old friend of my nephew's with 
Madame Bonaparte, who seems întimate with her,* 
resumed Mademoiselle de St Aignan, ' a Madame de 
Blanquefort' 

* Madame de Blanquefort hère ! That too ! ' mur- 
mured Edmée, feeling as if on this day every possible 
pang was to be endured. * Did she expect to find 
Monsieur le Comte hère ? ' 

*Apparently. A very agreeable woman of the 
best Society. I enjoyed the half-hour thèse ladies 
spent hère much. It seems that the mother of 
Madame de Blanquefort was in prison at the same 
time as Madame Bonaparte, and was very kind to 
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her. Thîs naturally makes a bond between them. 
We had a great deal of talk about my nephew, who 
seems to hâve had a home with the De Blanqueforts 
when în England/ 

* Let us go, dear child ; I was forgettîng my poor 
pîcture/ saîd M. Delys ; * do not let us lose another 
moment' 

* My poor Edmée, are you able for thîs effort ? 
Waît till to-morrow, we will do without thîs bad man, 
but we wîll not keep hîm în torture any longer. You 
are wom out,' saîd Mademoîselle de St. Aignan, 
tenderly. 

* No, no, dear aunt ; Monsîeur le Comte's safety îs 
surely as împortant as a paintîng, and îf the one can- 
not waît, no more can the other. Let us go, mon 
fnaitre! 

* But . . . îf you are not fit for the exertîon ? * 
hesîtated M. Delys, conscience-strîcken. She put hîm 
asîde împatîently, feelîng as îf thîs lîngerîng were în- 
tolerably cruel. * Only let us go, dear master, only 
let us go * — and he followed her wîth a wîstful, crest- 
fallen look, feelîng as if he had forgotten hîs Edmée 
for the moment în hîs anxîety for the stîll dearer 
chîld whîch hîs genîus had created, and of whîch he 
had been so cruelly bereft. Mademoîselle de St. 
Aîgnan, remaîned alone, în deepenîng anxîety. The 
pleasant excîtement of her retum, the meetîng wîth 
Edmée and M. Delys, even the unexpectedness of the 
îll news whîch awaîted her, had kept her from realîsîng 
the greatness of Alaîn's péril. She could not know 
how serious ît was, for the Directory had been greatly 
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alarmed by the élections, whîch were hîghly favour- 
able to the Royalist înterest ; the acquittai of Michaux, 
arrested for having published an éloge on the Bourbons, 
and the crowds of émigréSy who, with or without pass- 
ports, were flocking back to France and openly avow- 
îng their intention of overthrowing the Repûblic, and 
Barras was on the watch to crush the first movement 
among them. This plot, in which St. Aignan had 
become învolved, had exploded prematurely, like so 
many others formed by the Royalists, and was but a 
forerunner of many more, destined to culminate in the 
unhappy and disastrous struggle of the i/th of 
Fructidor. Meanwhile the Directory was eager to 
make an example which should terrify ail malcontents, 
and the position of ail concerned in this abortive con- 
spiracy was dangerous in the extrême. De Pelven 
had foreseen its failure as soon as he saw the headlong 
rashness of its leaders, and withdrew quietly from ail 
concem in it, handing over most of the information in 
his hands to his old ally Fouché, but keeping a part 
to himself, with his usual caution, as a reserve force to 
be used as suited him. Such novices in politîcal 
movements as the members of the club of Clichy 
showed themselves were below his interest. Although 
none of this was known to Mademoiselle de St. Aignan, 
her spirits sank as she sat awaiting the resuit of 
Edmée's interview with Joséphine, and she passed 
several very mauvais quarts d'heure indeed. Bona- 
parte was not in Paris, though he had sent thither 
Augereau, one of his gênerais, to, as ît were, represent 
him ; she might hâve little or no influence with anyone 
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who could influence Alaîn's fate. Augereau was 
known to be, in popular partance, fort prononcé dans 
le$ idées du moment There was lîttle hope that she 
could work on hîm. But then a whîsper of consola- 
tion came wîth the sudden recoUectîon that rumour 
asserted her to be on very friendly terms wîth Barras, 
perhaps the most powerful of the five Dîrectors. Ail 
the hope whîch Mademoiselle de St Aîgnan dared 
admit seemed there, and it was not great when she 
remembered that one of David's pupils who was an 
ardent Republican had quoted a few weeks before în 
her salon a speech whîch he had heard Barras make 
more than once, to the effect that he was daîly hopîng 
to march agaînst ail conspirators who endangered the 
Republic, and drive the émigrés into the Seine. The 
faint lamplîght scarcely struggled against the darkness 
which seemed to hâve filled ^'t atelier y and press upon 
ît ; the high window stood blank and pale at the 
further end Unable to bear it any longer, she had 
risen to go to her salon^ and was standing with the 
lamp in her hand, when at last the silence was broken 
by steps coming to the door. It opened, and admitted 
Edmée and M. Delys. She could not speak, but 
lifted the lamp, so as to throw the light on their faces. 
* Ah ! thank Heaven ! ' she exclaimed, before they 
could say a word, sinking down again on her chair, 
overcome by the sudden relief from the strong tension 
of suspense. 

* Yes, yes, dear mademoiselle, we hâve good hope,* 
said M. Delys, as he shut the door cautiously. * The 
less said the better; but we hâve great hope.' 
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*You need not tell me that, monsieur; I ha\^e 
seen it in this child's face/ said Mademoiselle de St 
Aignan, as Edmée knelt beside her, and laid her 
head on her breast with a close and éloquent clasp. 
*But tell me ail — ail, do you hear, from the begin- 
ning/ 

* But, mademoiselle, since men never can explain 
anything — ' answered M. Delys, maliciously. 

* True — speak, ma petite, Heavens ! what a time 
I hâve been spending! Decidedly Purgatory is no 
fiction ; I surely hâve had my share to-day.* Now, 
ma belle — you hâve never so well deserved the title,' 
added Mademoiselle de St. Aignan, smiling, as she 
looked at the sweet face of Edmée, radiant with such 
shy, tender happiness as indeed lent it a beauty such 
as it had never had before. 

* Well, dear aunt . . . We reached the Rue Chau- 
tereine, and were at once admitted ; M. Delys 
explaîned why he had come, and that was talked 
over, and then he introduced me ; Madame Bonaparte 
said, " Your adopted daughter, monsieur ? " and I — 
there was no help for it — I said, " Ah, madame, and 
the wife of M. de St. Aignan, who is in great danger " 
— I got no farther, for a second lady, who was 
présent, exclaimed, "How! the young Comtesse de 
St. Aignan whom I hâve heard of from Monsieur le 
Comte.?"—' 

' Madame de Blanquefort } ' 

' Precisely ; how kind and amiable she is, my aunt ; 
it would ha\^e been much harder to tell our story but 
for her ; she helped me on, and knew so much that it 
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was easy to tell ail. Madame Bonaparte is most 
gracious and fascinating, but Madame de Blanquefort 
is good — I feel it. So, to show how M. de St. Aignan 
had been betrayed I had to relate everything, and 
presently Madame de Blanquefort exclaimed, "I see 
ît ail ! — he bas been trying to keep that unfortunate 
boy Edouard out of hafm ; we hâve vainly wamed 
him — " She had scarcely spoken, when her husband, 
the old General de Blanquefort, was announced, such 
a handsome, grand old man, ma tante^ and even in ail 
his distress so gentle and courteous — he came to say 
that he had had orders from the police to leave Paris 
at once ! Imagine how sad, only just returned, to be 
sent out again into exile ! * 

* And of how many more will it be the hîstory ! ' 
'Madame Bonaparte wept, and Madame de 

Blanquefort seemed not to know whether to grieve 
•most for her husband or his nephew, or Monsieur le 
•Comte ; I heard her say aside, " A second exile will 
cost my husband*s life *' — and while we were ail in 
consternation there came in General Hoche, such a 
handsome, gallant soldier, my aunt ; even then I could 
not but look at him and think of his splendid suc- 
cesses. Of course the cause of our distress was told 
him, and I assure you he looked very serions, but when 
he heard the name of St. Aignan he started more, I 
dare say, than he does at a cannon-shot.' 

* How ! he knows my nephew ? ' 

' Monsieur le Comte served under him for a tîme, 
and greatly aided him by a sketch which he had made 
of a fortress on the Rhine. " What ! St. Aignan ac- 
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cused of conspiracy ! " he cried. " I would answer 
for his patriotism as for my own. No harm shall 
happen to him, or I lose my own head ! " and then it 
was ail dîscussed, and he said he should use ail hîs 
influence for Monsieur le Comte, while Madame Bona- 
parte should intercède for the De Blanqueforts with 
Barras. And then we took leave/ 

Mademoiselle de St. Aîgnan asked many questions 
before she was satisfied, and exacted minute détails of 
the interview. 

* I believe we may hope/ she said at last. * Hoche 
is in a high position ; he has not only served brilliantly 
on the Rhine, but has pacified La Vendée. Why, he 
seems a Paladin, petite ! ' 

* So he is, mademoiselle ; I cannot understand how 
he can be sprung from the people,* said M. Delys, 
' A Bayard !— a Roland ! ' 

* How do you know that Roland was not sprung 
from the people too, monsieur .^^ Apropos — your 
picture } Hâve you brought it back t I do not 
see it' 

* Mademoiselle ! ' began the old painter, with em- 
barrassment. 

' How ! you hâve consented to leave it ? * 

* What can one do when a lady is deaf to reason, 
mademoiselle t And when Madame Bonaparte said 
that she desired as much to keep it as I myself could 
. . . she is so irrésistible. Madame Bonaparte ... * 

' I said just now that I hoped ; I may say now 
that I am certain ail will go as we désire, dear Mon- 
sieur, for if Madame Bonaparte can cajole you out of 
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a picture she can assuredly seduce Barras into sparîng 
a life or two. Is ît not so, ma cJiarmante?' 

* I was surprîsed to see Madame de Blanquefort 
so old/ was Edmëe's irrelevant answer. * She must 
be twice my âge.* 

* At least. A charmîng woman, îs she not ? * 
'Mais oui ; she would help one gladly in trouble ; 

I could always go freely to her, I think/ said Ednnée, 
in whom the jealousy which had so tortured her had 
been, she scarcely knew how, utterly quenched by the 
sight of her rival. She felt entirely convinced that 
Alain's passion for her had, as he said, changed into 
true and tender friendship and esteem, such as she 
herself could hâve readily given, and the certaînty of 
this had been bliss even without the good hope of 
Alain's release which she had brought away from the 
Rue Chautereine. 

* Corne, we hâve stayed hère long enough,' said 
Mademoiselle de St. Aignan. ' You will not see me 
hère again for some time, I assure you ; I shall always 
recollect with horror the time I spent hère awaiting 
your return ! * 

* So much the better ! ' muttered M. Delys audibly. 
' If Mademoiselle de St. Aignan came hère often I 
should hâve to find another studio, for wherever she 
is a little court springs up around her! My poor 
picture! But now I can dévote myself to thèse/ 
and oblivious of everything but art, he took the lamp 
from the table, and stood lost in contemplation before 
another half-finished group of flowers, and only toc 
late awoke in consternation to the knowledge that he 
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had allowed the two ladies to make their way, laugh- 
ing, as best they could, up the narrow stairs leading 
to their salo7i in total darkness. 

* Monstrous ! * he said, standing with a bewildered 
air, as if not quite sure it were he himself who had 
been guilty of this lèse politesse ; * I am a bear, an owl, 
I know it, but such a distraction as this is beyond per- 
mission. What can I say ? What can I do ? * and 
he hurried upstairs to the saloiiy where Edmée was 
writîng a hurried note to reassure Balmat, and Made- 
moiselle de St. Aignan was comfortably settled in an 
arm-chair whose vast proportions showed that it dated 
from days when the pitiless Greek seats were unknown 
in France. 

* Ah, mademoiselle ! what can I say ! ' he began, 
with the lamp in one hand and his wig in the other, 
having removed it under the impression that he was 
taking off his hat, and an air of contrition and despair 
beyond words. * You know me of old ; your good- 
ness will possibly excuse me, but never, never can I 
forgive myself. To let you mount the stairs alone, in 
darkness ... I am capable of anything. Only yes- 
terday I lit this lamp with an assignat of a hundred 
francs, and boiled my inkstand instead of an egg ; but 
that was no matter, while this ! — Dare I hope that 
even your indulgence will overlook such discourtesy, 
mademoiselle } ' 

' My dear friend !' exclaimed Mademoiselle de St 
Aignan, on whom light had gradually broken as he 
proceeded, * how relieved I am ! I really feared from 
your remorse that you had again yielded to tempta- 
tion, and committed a good action ! ' 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

HUSBAND AND WIFE. 

* COME, corne, you are putting a fever into every petal 
of those flowers ! There is no calm, no repose in 
what you are doing/ said M. Delys impatiently, as 
he flung down hîs own brush with an air of vexation. 
'I can see that from where I sit. I hâve almost 
caught it myself, unhappy child ; thanks to you, thèse 
three days I hâve done nothing worth doing. Now 
you see what it is to be beguiled into interesting one- 
self with the petty trifles of human life ; I repeat to 
you that an artist ought to live in a calm and lofty 
atmosphère, concentrating himself to works which will 
live a thousand years after thèse passing matters are 
forgotten. If I may be said to succeed, is it not 
because I studiously refrain from allowing myself to 
be disturbed by thinking of other people's interests ? 
because I concentrate myself on my art, and never 
permit anything . . . Ah ! my dear Count, my dear 
son, you are given back to us ! Ah ! I hardly dared 
hope for this happiness ! ' cried the old man, rising 
tremulous with joy, and holding out hîs hands to 
M. de St. Aignan. 
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Edmée had risen too, with a cry of rapture which 
she forgot to suppress in the ecstasy of joy at seeing- 
him stand before her. Their eyes met, but his were 
full of deep sadness, and though he answered affec- 
tionately to the congratulations of his old friend, he 
did not look like a man restored almost beyond hope 
to friends and liberty. M. Delys saw nothing of this, 
and soon hastened away with a sign which told 
Edmée that he was gone to carry the good news to 
Mademoiselle de St. Aignan. She dared not try to 
résume her painting, her hand shook so much that it 
would hâve been a vain attempt, and she knew that it 
would hâve been only natural to ask St. Aignan 
questions on what had occurred, and how his freedom 
had been regained, but her voice was even less to be 
trusted than her hand, and it sounded unnaturally 
cold and constrained when she said, feeling the pause 
insupportable as he stood looking down upon her, 
* Hâve you seen Balmat } He will be very glad.' 

' Yes, I hâve seen him. Poor fellow, he judged 
his State only too well ! ' 

There was silence again. She was asking herself 
what could be the explanation of thèse grave and 
almost stern looks, this want of ail warmth. 

It was Alain who now broke the pause, by saying 
in a tone of studied calmness, * I am very glad to see 
you alone for a moment First, I ought to tell you 
that I am hère only to bid you farewell. Yes — listen 
for a moment ; this explanation is due to you as well 
as to myself.' 

' You are banished ! ' 
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* Self-banîshed, lest I prove a traitor, not to my 
country, but myself/ 

' Madame Bonaparte has betrayed me ! ' Edmée 
said to herself. * He knows who I am. And yet whv 
— why?' 

But she found no answer to that question, and 
could only look up to him with eyes of wonder and 
pathetic reproach. 

' That I was imprisoned you know/ he contiriued, 
losing in spite of himself the self-control which he 
had sought to maintain, ' but you do not know how 
I hâve been delivered. Hoche came to see me at the 
Conciergerie. Hoche was always my truest friend, 
and heard ail that I could tell ; I was afterwards sum- 
moned before Barras and Larivrellière-Lepaux, and 
closely questioned. I could not deny that I had 
once been présent at a meeting of the club Clichy, 
but fortunately it was on an occasion when some of 
the members spoke with absurd injustice against the 
military genius of Bonaparte. I, who hâve been in 
Italy, could but ridicule this. My dissent from the 
popular feeling enraged them, and I believe I ran 
some danger. Hoche had learned this, and made it 
tell in my favour. Barras wanted information on some 
of those présent that night which I did not choose to 
give — I am not accustomed to act the rô/e of a spy for 
any party — and I was sent back to the Conciergerie. 
To my great surprise I was this morning informed 
that I was frec, and even more surprised at an intima- 
tion that I was to visit Madame Bonaparte before 
returning home.' 
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He stopped. Edmée murmured something unin- 
telligible. 

* She received me with charming grâce, saying that 
my friends the De Blanqueforts would not suffer from 
their nephew's share in this plot, and that she could 
not regret the mistake which had occasioned my short 
imprisonment, since it had enabled her to serve me, 
and to make the acquaintance of my wife/ 

He looked at Edmée, saw her pale and trembling, 
and resumed with véhément bitterness, * No wonder 
you are astonished ; you recollect doubtless that the 
first time I entered this atelier, where the happiest 
days I hâve ever known hâve been spent, I disclaimed 
having any wife ? At least say that you do not believe 
I wilfully deceived you ! * 

' That is impossible,' she answered faintly. 

* Thanks for that kind word,' said Alain, seizing 
her hand. * Ah, if you did but know — if I only had 

the right .' The suppressed and intense émotion 

with which he spoke thrilled her ; she gazed up at 
him in suspense, making no attempt to withdraw her 
hand. 

* Help me to say nothing, Edmée !— or no, rather 
let me tell you my history before we part — I leave 
Paris to-night/ 

She made a mute sign of assent. He resolutely 
dropped the slender fingers which he had clasped, and 
put his hand over his eyes, speaking rapidly. * Some 
six years ago, like ail the world, I was about to be 
arrested. From prison to the guillotine there was 
but one step. A young girl of St. Aîgnan, a child of 
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fifteen or sixteen perhaps, came to warn me, and was 
detected. What could a man of honour do but marry 
her and take her out of reach of her furîous relations ? 
They let us go; I took her to the only relative of 
mine left in France, obliged myself to quit the country 
at once, but fully intending to return as soon as pos- 
sible, and complète the civil marriage by such a pne 
as the Church requires/ 

' But . . . this girl . . . could not hold you bound 
by a mère civil bond,' stammered Edmée. 

* But I viewed myself as bound,* answered Alain, 
with stemness which betrayed his inward combat. * I 
had intended to go to Mortemart, a little town where 
I had left her, before even thanking David, but I met 
my cousin De Pelven ' 

* Who hindered you ! * exclaimed Edmée, in a tone 
of such indignant pain that Alain, misapprehending 
its meaning, could scarcely continue. 

' He had already given me news of her — such as it 
was — my aunt dead, my wife disappeared — it is useless 
to repeat the story/ 

* He slandered her ? And you believed what he 
said ? ' 

' Like a fool — no, like an honourable man, who 
could not suspect such base treachery in the man 
who feigned to be anxîous for 4:he honour of our 
family, • who had done his best to hâve it ire- 
spected * 

* Honour ! Did he even know what the word 
meant ? ' said Edmée, tryîng to command herself. ^ 

* I owe him this above ail the rest, that he has gone 
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beyond my reach, and there îs no reckonîng with the 
dead/ said Alain, between his teeth. 

* Then thîs was why you said you had no wife ? * 
said Edmée, relieved from that weight of perplexity, 
but still burning with indignation against her calum- 
niator. 

* I told myself that she no longer existed for me ; 
that I should never marry; I little guessed that I 
myself should turn traitor to this noble girl. From 
what Madame Bonaparte tells me she must be in 
Paris, and with my aunt. I know not why she would 
say no more. My course is clear ; De Pelven pro- 
bably deceived me as to the sale of the property at 
Mortemart; I shall at ail events surely learn some- 
thing there which will enable me to trace her.'j 

Edmée understood. He would not, could not go 
without this explanation ; he felt that he owed her 
this veiled confession of a love which perhaps he had 
himself only realised when this barrier appeared to 
rise unexpectedly between them ; he had studîously 
avoided asking even by look if she returned it, but 
every change of countenance, every tone betrayed 
unutterable regret and pain. Her heart beat with 
joy that he should thus act as much as with the hap- 
pîness which she scarcely dared face. 

'Farewell!' he said low, bending over her. 'I 
hâve little indeed to offer to this poor child, but I 
must seek her, and my good aunt' 

' There is no need to seek far,' interrupted a voîce 
laughing through tears ; Mademoiselle de St. Aignan 
had entered unseen, foUowed by M. Delys, and was 
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holding out her hands to hîm. *My dear, dear 
nephew ! You are restored to us ! ' 

It was oire of those meetings both sweet and 
bitter of whîch there were then so many. Both had 
passed through such trial and péril that they met as 
two saved from shipwreck mîght, incredulous of each 
other's safety and of their own. 

* Ah, my dear Count, thank this good friend who— 
now do not begin to contradict me, Monsieur ; but 
for this bad habit you would be the most perfect, the 
most devoted, self-sacriflcing friend in the world/ 

* I ! good heavens, what injustice ! ' cried the poor 
painter, lifting up his hands appealingly. 

* And do not forget your bride for your old aunt,' 
added Mademoiselle de St. Aignan, half laughing, 
half weeping. 

* No, I am not so ungrateful,' answered Alain, but 
in spite of himself he looked for her whom he still 
believed to be the daughter of M. Delys. Their eyes 
met, and instead of the expression which he desired, 
perhaps, even while he feared to discover, he saw her 
smile and blush with shy, exquîsite happiness, as she 
held out her hand. 

* Thanks to this dear child,* began Mademoiselle 
de St. Aignan 

' How ! it is you ! it is you, Edmée ! * he exclaimed, 
dizzy with the sudden joy which flashed upon him. 
* There are things one dares not believe ! * 

* You hâve waited until now to discover her ! To 
be sure you always believed she was our good friend*s 
daughter.' 
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* What could I believe else ? AU combined to 
mîslead me. But how was it possible to be so cruel 
as to tell me nothing just now ? * saîd Alain, lowering 
hîs voîce, and takîng her hand, with an accent of re- 
proach, though it did not seem as if he would be im- 
placable. *But I hâve found you though you hid 
yourself persistently. At least tell me that you do 
not regret being at last discovered } ' 

The look now raised to him was sufficient answen 
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